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To all who have aided us in any way in the preparation of 
this history, we wish to here express our thanks. The author 
does not flatter himself, nor does he cherish the presumption 
of claiming for this work any great degree of literary excel- 
lence or originality of style, but has written it in an unassum- 
ing way, that might be productive of a history that would be 
acceptable, comprehensive, impartial and useful. How far 
our efforts have been successful, we will leave the people of 
Wyandot county to judge. 

A. J. BAUGHMAN. 

MawnsrieLp, Ohio, May 1, 1913. 
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WHEN OHIO BECAME A STATE 
BY HON. RUSH R. SLOANE 


In considering this question it is necessary to advert to 
the fact that, after the Declaration of Independence, Connecti- 
cut set up a claim to the north part of Ohio above latitude 41° 
north, and Virginia claimed Ohio below that line as being 
within the limits of her charter. 

While these questions caused some discussion and negotia- 
tion, they were amicably settled, and on the 13th day of July, 
1787, congress assumed the jurisdiction of this territory, 
which included all the territory of the United States north- 
west of the Ohio river, and passed an ordinance for its gov- 
ernment. Virginia had reserved the land lying between the 
Scioto and Little Miami rivers and gave the same to her sol- 
diers of the Revolution, as a reward for their services. This 
was called the Virginia military tract. So congress laid off 
a tract for that purpose which lay south of New Connecticut, 
and extended from the Ohio river on the east, to the Scioto 
on the west. This was known as the United States Military 
tract. Congress gave to Connecticut what was called the 
Western Reserve or New Connecticut. It extended one hun- 
dred and twenty miles from east to west, and an average of 
fifty miles from north to south. Five hundred thousand acres 
of this tract, off from the west end, the state of Connecticut 
gave to sufferers by fire in the Revolutionary war. This land 
thus came to be called sufferers’ land or Firelands, and is 
mostly included in the counties of Erie and Huron, a small 
part being in Ashland and Ottawa counties, and gives the 
name to the ‘‘Firelands Historical Society,’’ of national 
repute. 

This ordinance of 1787 constituted the Northwest Terri- 
tory a civil government with limited powers. At embraced 
within its boundaries the present states of Ohio, Indiana, T]li- 
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nois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Whenever the 
Northwest Territory contained five thousand free male inhab- 
itants of full age it should elect a legislature and enact all 
laws, and under the fifth article of the ordinance this second 
grade of colonial government was to continue until that desig- 
nated part of the territory forming the state of Ohio, had the 
required population of 60,000, when they could call a conven- 
tion and frame a constitution preparatory to being admitted 
as a state into the Union. Early in 1802 a census was taken 
in the eastern division of the territory and it was found to 
contain 45,028 persons of both sexes. The ordinance of 1787 
required sixty thousand inhabitants to entitle the district to 
become a state, and yet an application was then made to con- 
gress for a law empowering the inhabitants of that division 
to call a convention and form a constitution preparatory to 
the establishment of a state government. The law was passed 
and approved April 30, 1802, when the eastern district had 
only the population above stated. This, however, is not the 
only instance in which the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 
have not ‘been strictly observed and earried out by the con- 
gress of the United States. This has been notably so in 
reference to the requirements of the Fifth article, wherein it 
provided that ‘‘there shall be formed in the said territory not 
less than three nor more than five states.’’ Yet congress formed 
out of the said Northwest Territory six states, as hereinbe- 
fore stated. 

The doubt and uncertainty as to when Ohio became a state 
has arisen largely from the fact that congress desired and 
intended to impose conditions and restrictions, while profess- 
ing to admit the state on an equal footing with the original 
states. But, while the original states were subject to no re- 
strictions or limitation of power except those contained in 
the Federal constitution, by the enabling act of April 30, 1802, 
congress proposed the admission of Ohio as a state in the Fed- 
eral Union upon the acceptance of certain conditions, some 
of them of an oppressive character, degrading in their ten- 
dency, and injurious to the future prosperity of the people. 
One of them was that congress should have the right of dispos- 
ing of the jurisdiction of the territory north of the line east 
and west through the southern extreme of Lake Michigan as 
they might deem proper, although in express terms the ordi- 
nance declared that that territory should remain a part of 
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the state formed on the south of it until its inhabitants 
amounted to sixty thousand. 

Another condition was that each tract of land sold by con- 
gress from and after a certain date should be and remain 
exempt from any state, county, township or other tax what- 
ever for the term of five years from and after the date of 
sale. 

The election was held, as provided in said enabling act, 
to choose the members of the constitutional convention to 
meet at Chillicothe on the first Monday of November, 1802, 
at which date the convention organized. It was in session 
until November 29th. It agreed upon the form of a state 
constitution and did not require its submission to a popular 
vote, as this was not required by the enabling act. The journal 
of the convention shows that a resolution was offered, that 
the constitution be submitted to the people for their adoption 
or rejection, and was lost by a vote of 27 to 7. The new con- 
stitution being adopted November 29, 1802, by the unanimous 
vote of the convention. At the same date at which the conven- 
tion adopted the constitution it also adopted an ordinance and 
resolution, to which special attention is called and which is 
hereafter given in full, and following the seventh section of 
the enabling act, which is also given in full, from which it will 
be observed that the conditions of congress in said enabling 
act were accepted by Ohio to become operative and binding, 
when congress should concede certain other conditions and 
additions to and modifications of the said propositions, and 
that said ordinance and resolution adopted by the convention 
imposed further obligations, which it was necessary for con- 
gress to grant and act upon. The act of February 19, 1803, 
did not grant these conditions and obligations; it only pro- 
vided for the due execution of the laws of the United States 
within the state of Ohio. We find by the journal of the con- 
vention that Thomas Worthington was authorized to carry 
the constitution and ordinance and resolution to congress, and 
to ask for the approval by congress of the constitution, with 
the amendments and changes proposed in the ordinance and 
resolution of November 29, 1802. This duty was performed, 
and Mr. Worthington went to Philadelphia and sent a letter 
to congress, which on the 23d of December, with all the papers, 
were duly referred to a special committee. This committee 
made no report until in February, 1803. 
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Meanwhile the question was raised whether the delegate, 
Mr. Fearing, from the territory of Ohio, was longer entitled 
to his seat, as the Ohio convention had, on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1802, adopted a state constitution. On the last day of 
January, 1803, the house of representatives decided that Ohio 
was not yet a state, and that Mr. Fearing still held his place as 
delegate from the territory of Ohio. 

Now, you must observe that the convention to form a new 
constitution did not accept the conditions desired by congress 
in the seventh section of the enabling act, but considered the 
people of the state as entitled to better terms, and that it was 
the duty of the convention to negotiate for better terms with 
congress, and which terms, as demanded in the ordinance and 
resolution of 1802, congress did afterwards grant. Mr. Wor- 
thington returned to Ohio, and the legislature convened on 
Tuesday, the first day of March, 1803, as stipulated in the state 
constitution, being assured that congress would grant exactly 
the terms as set forth in the aforesaid ordinance and 
resolution. 

A reference to the act of congress of May 7, 1800; to the 
seventh section of the enabling act of April 30, 1802; to 
the act of congress approved March 3, 1803, and to the acts 
and ordinance and resolution of the convention of 1802 is ab- 
solutely necessary in deciding the question of date. 

The act of 1800 set off that part of the Northwest Terri- 
tory now included in Ohio as a distinct territorial government, 
and the seat of government fixed at Chillicothe. The rest of 
the territory was organized as the territory of Indiana. The 
boundaries of Ohio are given, and it was called the eastern 
division. ‘The ordinances of May, 1785, and July, 1787, were 
passed before settlements began north of the Ohio, and were 
held out to emigrants as inducements to settle in a wilderness, 
with all the dangers and hardships connected therewith. These 
ordinances declared that ‘‘the lot No. 16 in each township shall 
be given perpetually for the use of schools,’’ and thus beeame 
a condition of the sale and settlement of the western country. 
This reservation of section 16 therefore could not, April 30, 
1802, be made the consideration of a new bargain between the 
United States and the state of Ohio, because the state already 
had this reservation, as did all of the territory, by the ordi- 
nance of 1785. 
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Now it is necessary to set forth section 7 of the said enab- 
ling act, approved April 30, 1802, which was in the words 
following: 

‘Section 7. That the following propositions be, and the 
same are hereby offered to the convention of the eastern state 
of the said territory, when formed, for their free acceptance 
or rejection; which if accepted by the convention, shall be 
obligatory upon the United States. First—That the section 
number sixteen, in every township, and where such section 
has been sold, granted or disposed of, other lands equivalent 
thereto, and most contiguous to the same, shall be granted to 
the inhabitants of such townships, for the use of schools. Sec- 
ond—That the six miles reservation, including the salt springs, 
commonly called the Scioto salt springs, the salt springs near 
the Muskingum river and in the Military tract, with the sec- 
tions of land which include the same, shall be granted to the 
said state, for the use of .the people thereof, the same to be 
used under such terms, and conditions, and regulations as the 
legislature of the said state shall direct; provided, the said 
legislature shall never sell nor lease the same for a period 
longer than ten years. Third—That one-twentieth part of 
the net proceeds of the lands lying within the said state, sold 
by congress, from and after the thirtieth day of June next, 
after deducting all expenses incident to: the same, shall be 
apphed to the laying out, and making public roads leading 
from the navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic to the 
Ohio, to the said state and through the same, such roads to 
be laid out, under the authority of congress, with the consent 
of the several states through which the road shall pass; pro- 
vided, always, that the three foregoing propositions herein 
offered, are on the conditions, that the convention of the said 
state, shall provide by an ordinance, irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States, that every and each tract of 
land, sold by congress from and after the thirtieth day of June 
next, shall be and remain exempt from any tax laid by order 
or under authority of the state, whether for state, county, 
township or any other purpose whatever for the term of five 
years, from and after the day of sale.’’ (Approved April 
30, 1802.) 

Now, it will be observed that by said seventh section certain 
propositions contained therein are offered to the convention 
of the eastern territory when formed for their free accept- 
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ance or rejection, which, if accepted by the convention, shall 
be obligatory upon the United States. It is further to be noted 
that the constitution, as adopted did neither accept nor reject 
the propositions contained in the seventh section of the 
enabling act, as requested in said act. It was generally sup- 
posed at the time, that such acceptance or rejection would be 
final. But this was not the case. The almost unanimous opin- 
ion of the convention was that the conditions offered by con- 
gress were not an adequate consideration for the state rights 
to be surrendered; yet not promptly rejecting the proposi- 
tions they passed an ordinance in which they resolved to 
accept them, provided certain additions and modifications 
should be agreed to by congress, a copy of which ordinance and 
resolution passed in convention, November 29, 1802, at which 
time the constitution was also adopted, was as follows: 
‘“We, the representatives of the people of the eastern divis- 
ion of the territory northwest of the river Ohio, being assem- 
bled in convention, pursuant to an act of congress, entitled ‘An 
act to enable the people of the eastern division of the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio to form a constitution and state 
government and for the admission of such state into the Union, 
on an equal footing with the original states, and for other 
purposes, and having had under our consideration the propo- 
sitions offered by the said act, for our free acceptance or rejec- 
tion, do resolve to accept of the said propositions; provided, 
the following addition to and modification of the said proposi- 
tions shall be agreed to by the congress of the United States, 
viz., ‘That in addition to the first proposition, securing the 
section number sixteen in every township, within certain tracts, 
to the inhabitants thereof, for the use of schools, a like dona- 
tion, equal to one thirty-sixth part of the amount of the lands 
in the United States military tract, shall be made for the sup- 
port of schools, within that tract; and that the like provision 
shall be made for the support of schools in the Virginia reser- 
vation, so far as the unlocated lands in that tract will supply 
the proportion aforesaid, after the warrants issued from said 
state have been satisfied; and also that a donation of the same 
kind, or such provision as congress shall deem expedient, shall 
be made to the inhabitants of the Connecticut reserve. That 
of all the lands which may hereafter be purchased of the In- 
dian tribes, by the United States, and lying within the state 
of Ohio, the one thirty-sixth part shall be given, as aforesaid, 
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for the support of public schools. That all lands before men- 
tioned to be appropriated by the United States, for the sup- 
port of schools, shall be vested in the legislature of this state, 
in trust for said purpose. That not less than three per cent. 
of the net proceeds of the lands of the United States, lying 
within the limits of the state of Ohio, sold and to be sold, after 
the thirtieth day of June last, shall be applied in laying out 
roads, within the state, under the direction of the legislature 
thereof. And if the congress of the United States shall agree 
to the above addition to and modification of the said propo- 
sitions, it is hereby declared and ordained that every and each 
tract of land sold or to be sold by congress, from and after 
the thirtieth day of June last, shall be and remain exempt 
from any tax laid by order or under the authority of the state, 
whether for state, county, township or any other purposes 
whatever for the term of five years after the day of sale, 
to be reckoned from the date of the certificate of the first quar- 
terly payment.’ 

‘“That whereas congress, by a law entitled ‘An act author- 
izing the grant and conveyance of certain lands to John Cleves 
Symmes and his associates passed the fifth day of May, 1792, 
did authorize the president of the United States to convey by 
letters patent unto the said John Cleves Symmes and his asso- 
ciates, their heirs and assigns, a certain tract of land therein 
described,-and did further authorize the president by the act 
aforesaid, to grant and convey unto the said John Cleves 
Symmes and his associates, their-heirs and assigns, in trust for 
the purpose of establishing an academy and other public 
schools and seminaries of learning, one complete township to 
be included and located within such limits and lines of bound- 
ary as the president may judge expedient; and in pursuance 
thereof, the president did convey unto the said John Cleves 
Symmes and his associates, their heirs and assigns, by his let- 
ters patent, the aforesaid one complete township, to be located 
and accepted by the governor of the territory northwest of the 
river Ohio; and inasmuch as the township aforesaid has never 
been located and accepted agreeably to the provision of this 
act.’ 

‘‘The convention recommend the following propositions 
* to congress as an equivalent for the one complete township 
aforesaid, to wit: The lots numbered eight, eleven and twenty- 
six, reserved in the several townships for the future disposi- 
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tion of congress, or so many of the said lots, as will amount 
to the number contained in the aforesaid complete township, 
to be vested in the legislature, in trust to and for the purpose 
for which the said township was originally intended, to be 
designated by the legislature of this state.’’ 


ACT OF CONGRESS 


Approved March 3, 1803 

An act in addition to, and in modification of the proposi- 
tions contained in the act, entitled ‘‘An act to enable the peo- 
ple of the eastern division of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio river, to form a constitution and state government, and 
for the admission of such state into the Union, on an equal 
footing with the original states, and for other purposes.”’ 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the following several 
tracts of land in the state of Ohio be, and the same are hereby 
appropriated for the use of schools in that state, and shall, 
together with all the tracts of land heretofore appropriated 
for that purpose, be vested in the legislature of that state, in 
trust for the use aforesaid, and for no other use, intent or pur- 
pose whatever; that is to say: 

First: That the following quarter townships in the tract 
commonly called the ‘United States Military Tract’’ for the 
use of schools within the same, viz., the first quarter of the 
third township in the first range, the first quarter of the first 
township in the fourth range, the fourth quarter of the first 
township and the third quarter of the fifth township. in 
the fifth range, the second quarter of the third township in 
the sixth range, the fourth quarter of the second township 
in the seventh range, the third quarter of the third township in 
the eighth range, the first quarter of the first township and the 
first quarter of the third township in the ninth range, the third 
quarter of the first township in the tenth range, the first and 
fourth quarters of the third township in the eleventh range, 
the fourth quarter of the fourth township in the twelfth range, 
the second and third quarters of the fourth township in the 
fifteenth range, the third quarter of the seventh township in 
the sixteenth range, and the first quarter of the sixth town- 
ship and third quarter of the séventh township in the eight- 
eenth range, being the one thirty-sixth part of the estimated 
whole amount of lands within that tract. 

Secondly: The following quarter townships in the same 
tract, for the use of schools in that tract, commonly called the 
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Connecticut Reserve, viz.: The third quarter of the ninth 
township and the fourth quarter of the tenth township in the 
first range, the first and second quarters of the ninth town- 
ship in the second range, the second and third quarters of the 
ninth township in the third range; the first quarter of the 
ninth township and the fourth quarter of the tenth township 
in the fourth range, the first quarter of the ninth township in 
the fifth range, the first and fourth quarters of the ninth town- 
ship in the sixth range, the first and third quarters of the 
ninth township in the seventh range, and the fourth quarter of 
the ninth township in the eighth range. 

Thirdly: So much of that tract commonly called the ‘‘ Vir- 
ginia Military Reservation’’ as will amount to one thirty-sixth 
part of the whole tract, for the use of schools within the same, 
and to be selected by the legislature of the state of Ohio, out 
of the unlocated lands in that tract, after the warrants issued 
from the state of Virginia shall have been satisfied; it being, 
however, understood that the donation is not to exceed the 
whole amount of the above-mentioned residue of such unlo- 
» cated lands, even if it shall fall short of the one thirty-sixth 
part of said tract. 

Fourthly: One thirty-sixth part of all the lands of the 
United States lving in the state of Ohio, to which the Indian 
title has not been extinguished, which may hereafter be pur- 
chased of the Indian tribes, by the United States, which thirty- 
sixth part shall consist of the Section No. 16 in each township, 
if the said land shall be surveyed in townships of six miles 
square, and shall, if the land be surveyed in a different man- 
ner, be designated by lots. 

Src. 2.“ That the secretary of the treasury shall, from time 
to time, and whenever the quarterly accounts of the receivers 
of public moneys of the several land offices shall be settled, 
pay three per cent. of the net proceeds of the lands of the 
United States, lying within the state of Ohio, which, since the 
thirtieth day of June last, have been, or hereafter may be sold 
by the United States, after deducting all expenses incidental 
to the same, to such person or persons as may be authorized 
by the legislature of the said state to receive the same, which 
sums, thus paid, shall be applied to the laying out, opening 
and making roads, within the said state, and to no other pur- 
pose whatever; and an annual account of the application of 
the same shall be transmitted to the secretary of the treasury, 
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by such officer of the state as the legislature thereof shall direct ; 
and it is hereby declared, that the payment thus to be made, 
as well as the several appropriations for schools, made by the 
preceding section, are in conformity with, and in considera- 
tion of the conditions agreed on by the state of Ohio, by the 
ordinance of the convention of the said state, bearing date the 
twenty-ninth day of November last. 

Src. 3. That the sections of land heretofore promised for 
the use of schools, in lieu of such of the sections, No. 16, as 
have been otherwise disposed of, shall be selected by the secre- 
tary of the treasury, out of the unappropriated reserved sec- 
ticns, in the most contiguous townships. 

Src. 4. That one complete township, in the state of Ohio, 
and district of Cincinnati, or so much of any one complete 
township, within the same, as may then remain unsold, together 
with as many adjoining sections as shall have been sold in the 
said township, so as to make in the whole, thirty-six sections, 
to be located under the direction of the legislature of the said 
state, on or before the first day of October next, with the regis- 
ter of the land office of Cincinnati, be, and the same is hereby 
vested in the legislature of the state of Ohio, for the purpose 
of establishing an academy, in lieu of the township already 
granted for the same purpose, by virtue of the act entitled 
‘An act authorizing the grant and conveyance of certain lands’ 
to John Cleves Symmes, and his associates.’’ Provided, how- 
ever, that the same shall revert to the United States, if, within 
five years after the passing of this act, a township shall have 
been secured for the said purpose, within the boundary of the 
patent, granted, by virtue of the above-mentioned act, to John 
Cleves Symmes, and his associates. 

Sec. 5. That the attorney-general, for the time being, be 
directed and authorized to locate and accept, from the said 
John Cleves Symmes, and his associates, any one complete 
township within the boundaries of the said patent, so as to 
secure the same for the purpose of establishing an academy, in 
conformity to the provisions of the said patent, and in ease 
of non-compliance, to take, or direct to be taken, such meas- 
ures as will compel an execution of the trust. Provided, how- 
ever, that John Cleves Symmes, and his associates, shall be 
released from the said trust and the said township shall vest 
in them, or any of them, in fee simple, upon payment into the 
treasury of the United States, of fifteen thousand three hun- 
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dred and sixty dollars, with interest from the date of the above 
mentioned patent to the day of such payment. 

(Approved March 3, 1803.) 

By Section 4 of the constitution it was declared that ‘‘ Chil- 
heothe shall be the seat of government until the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight.’’ And, by Section 25, it was 
enacted as follows: 

Sec. 25. ‘‘The first session of the General Assembly shall 
commence on the first Tuesday of March next;’’ which would 
be *‘Tuesday, March 1, 1803.”’ 

These sections, and schedule 6 were all mandatory and 
were strictly and fully complied with. : 

It is therefore clear that Ohio became a state on the meet- 
ing of her first legislature, under the constitution of 1802, and 
this convened at Chillicothe on Tuesday, March 1, 1808. Mich- 
ael Baldwin was elected speaker of the house of representa- 
tives, and Nathaniel Massie speaker of the senate. 

This general assembly then appointed: Secretary of State, 
William Creighton, Jr.; Auditor of State, Thomas Gibson; 
Treasurer, William McFarland. 

These officers were duly qualified and entered upon their 
respective duties. On Thursday, the 3rd of March, the legis- 
lature counted the 4,564 votes cast for governor, and: the 
speaker, M. Baldwin, declared ‘‘Edward Tiffin duly elected 
governor of the state of Ohio.’’ ; 

And the record of these proceedings date from March 1, 
1803. 

And as we have seen congress agreed to the modifications 
as proposed in the ordinance and resolution passed by the 
Ohio convention November 29, 1802. And thus the compact 
between the people of Ohio and the congress of the United 
States was completed. 

The act of congress of February 19, 1803, which declared 
the laws of the United States should be of the same force and 
effect in Said state as elsewhere in the United States and the 
act of March 3, 1803, published in this article by which congress 
consented to certain additions proposed by the convention, 
while they both recognized the state of Ohio, did not create a 
state. It must be remembered that there was no formal act 
of congress for the admission of Ohio as a state and the law- 
making power being the representative of the sovereignty of 
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the state, whenever that began, the territorial government on 
that day ceased, and Ohio became a state in the Union. 

By the enabling act of April 30, 1802, and by the adoption 
November 29, 1802, the people of Ohio became a body politic. 
Yet there was no state, for in the new constitution it was 
acknowledged that the territorial government should continue 
until a state government should be formed. It was for this 
object that in schedule (6) of the constitution it was ordained 
that an election of the governor, members of the legislature, 
and sheriffs, under the constitution shall be held January 11, 
1803. 

This election was held accordingly and a governor and 
members of the legislature elected. On this day all territorial 
officers resigned, the new state officials assumed their duties 
and then, and not until then, did Ohio become a state in the 
Union. This was Tuesday, March 1, 1803. 

Will also state that I have in my library the first volume 
ever published of Ohio Laws. It is entitled ‘‘ Acts of the State 
of Ohio, First Session, Volume 1, Chillicothe, Tuesday, the 
first day of March, A. D., 1803, being the first session held 
under the constitution of the State of Ohio.’’ Now refer to 
the act of congress passed February 21, 1806, which decided 
when Ohio became a state. The territorial judges did not con- 
clude the business of their courts, as they claimed, until April 
15, 1803, and wanted their pay to that date. The officials of 
the treasury, on advice of the attorney general of the United 
States, refused to allow them pay beyond the time of the adop- 
tion of the new constitution, November 29, 1802. The judges 
then applied to the state legislature of Ohio, and were refused 
payment, claiming that it was for the United States to pay. 
The result was the passage of the above act, which fixed the 
date when Ohio became a state as March 1, 1803. This has 
ever since been considered conclusive, and may properly be 
considered an authoritative decision upon this subject. 


EVOLUTION OF OHIO COUNTIES _ 
BY J. F. LANING 


It is probable that the people who read this article will 
all know that the state of Ohio was not always divided into 
the number of counties there are now, and that to evolve 
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the present map a long period of time and many mutations 
of county outlines were necessary. But few people, how- 
ever, know the extent of the evolution that has been going 
on, in bringing Ohio counties within their present environ- 
ments. From the erection of the first county, in 1788, the 
number has been made to grow each year, by cutting down 
the size of those previously formed, until, by the limits of the 
constitution of 1851, requiring each of them to contain four 
hundred square miles, it is scarcely possible to now find a 
locality where the existing counties could let territory 
enough go to form a new one. 

The importance of the county as a political unit varies in 
different parts of the United States. In New England it 
takes a secondary rank, that of the township being first. In 
the southern states the position is reversed, the county, or 
parish as it is called, being the leading agency for the local 
government. In the state of Ohio, as also in other western 
states the county and township each has its special features 
in the frame of government and they do not vary much in 
their importance. 

The structure of government here existing, is of such a 
character that it may be appropriately called a mixed or 
dual system as it properly has a double umit in-the township 
and county, for each of these divisions has its primary func- 
tions to perform and neither outranks the other to any great 
extent. Each is a unit in making up the united whole rep- 
resented collectively in the state government. 

As it is possible that there may be some who in this day 
of our fully formed state and perfected plan of government, 
may not be aware that the soil of Ohio was once a part of 
the territory of the United States, as Alaska, Utah and 
Oklahoma are now territories, it is proper to refer to the 
fact that at one time it was an unorganized civil condition, 
and that later its first chief magistrate was a territorial gover- 
nor, appointed by the authorities at Washington, as the 
governors of the Western territories are now elected. 

The country embracing what are now the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, first came to be 
known as a part of our nation, under the name of the North- 
west territory, and provision for its government was made 
by congress through a law known as the Ordinance of 1787. 
Arthur St. Clair was appointed as the first governor of the 
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territory and through his actions the first counties were 
established. 

Historically speaking, county government here came 
into existence before that of townships. Counties were or- 
ganized for the purpose of regulating the militia and second 
for organizing the courts. Those providing for the officers 
and affairs of townships came later. 

In their original formation and creation, county and 
township divisions were independent of each other, the 
townships not being required to first exist as a basic factor in 
forming the counties nor the county to be, as it now appears, 
the aggregation of a number of pre-existing townships. 

County lines were not at first concurrent, with the town- 
ship lines, and it was often necessary for the county area to 
be made up without regard to the confines of townships be- 
cause, in some cases, counties were created before the town- 
ship surveys had been commenced. 

The Ordinance of 1787 was preceded by what was known 
as the Ordinance of 1785, sometimes called the land ordi- 
nance. This made provisions for the survey of lands, and 
their division into townships. 

This, however, was for the purpose of getting them into 
farms, and making them ready for their occupancy, and 
not for government. The Ordinance of 1785 applied only 
to government lands, and made provision that they should 
be surveyed into townships six miles square, but no rule was 
ever enacted for laying out the tracts disposed of by the 
government to the land companies. Their proprietors cut 
them up into farms to suit their own liking, and into sections 
of various size and form. The United States thus lost con- 
trol over the manner of running township lines, and what is 
now regarded as our primary civil division was not laid out 
with a view of its becoming a factor in a higher county area, 
or a unit in a county organism. 

St. Clair was authorized, by the Ordinance of 1787, to lay 
out the territory into counties and townships, but there is 
no record of his ever having interfered with the freedom of 
land owners to form townships. Counties, however, were 
never allowed to emerge in the irregular manner that town- 
ships did. Their larger functions, and their nearer relations 
to the central governments of the state, made it necessary 
for the ruling power to assume control of their erection, 
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and alteration, when required and from the earlest period 
of our civil existence, counties have been brought into ex- 
istence by the will of the government executed through its 
executive or legislative department. In the progress of our 
state from an ungoverned wilderness to a fully organized 
and practically self-governed commonwealth, the edict of 
the ruling power has always directed the course and length 
of county boundaries. 

With these remarks concerning the nature and historical 
relation of townships and counties, we now proceed to give 
something of the details of the evolution of the early Ohio 
counties. 

The Ordinance of 1787 prescribing the manner that the 
Northwest territory should be governed, provided that for 
the execution of process, civil and criminal, the governor 
shall make proper divisions thereof; and he shall proceed 
from time to time, as circumstances may require, to lay out 
the parts of the district in which the Indian titles have been 
extinguished, into counties and townships, subject however, 
to such alterations as may thereafter be made by the 
legislature. 

St. Clair was appointed governor of the Territory, Octo- 
ber 5, 1787, and arrived at Marietta, July 9, 1788. His first 
act toward carrying out the provisions of the ordinance as 
to the establishment of local government, was to erect the 
County of Washington. He issued an order defining its 
boundaries, July 27, 1788. 

The next county formed by St. Clair was Hamilton. 
His edict brought it into existence January 2, 1790. Its 
boundaries were as follows: ‘Beginning on the banks of the 
Ohio river, at the confluence of the Little Miami, and down 
the said Ohio river to the mouth of the Big Miami, and up 
said Miami to the standing stone forks or branch of said 
river, and thence with a line to be drawn due east, to the 
Little Miami, and down said Little Miami to the place of the 
beginning.’’ On February 11, 1792, Governor St. Clair is- 
sued a proclamation enlarging Hamilton county. 

On the 20th of June, 1790, St. Clair set off the county of 
Knox. 

There was a wide stretch of country on the north part 
of the territory that was yet outside of any of the organized 
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counties. On the 15th day of August, 1796, Wayne county 
was organized. . 

In order to establish more counties, as the existing ones 
embraced all of the territory, it was now necessary to make 
a division of some of those that had already been erected. 
The first separation to be made was for the purpose of creat- 
ing Adams county. Hamilton county was large, and could 
well be divided. So July 10, 1797, a county called Adams 
was taken off the east side. This county was named in 
honor of President Adams. Concerning its county seat, 
Howe, in his historical collections, says: ‘‘The first court in 
this county was held in Manchester. Winthrop Sargent, the 
secretary of the territory, located the county seat at an 
out of the way place, a few miles above the mouth of Brush 
creek, which they called Adamsville. ‘The locality was soon 
named in derision Scant. At the next session of the court 
its members became divided, and part sat at Adamsville and 
part at Manchester. The governor, on his return to the ter- 
ritory, finding the people in great confusion, and much 
bickering between them, removed the seat of justice to the 
mouth of Brush creek, where the first court was held in 1789. 
Here a town was laid out by Noble Grimes, under the name 
of Washington. A large court house was built, with a jail 
in the lower story, and the governor appointed two more of 
the Scant party judges, which gave them a majority. In 
1800 Charles William Byrd, secretary of the territory, in the 
absence of the governor, appointed two more of the Man- 
chester party judges, which balanced the parties, and the 
contest was maintained until West Union became the county 
seat. . 

The next county to be divided was Washington. In 
1786 the Seven Ranges had been surveyed and July 29, 1797, 
a portion of the northern part of the county was eliminated, 
and made into the county of Jefferson. The county re- 
ceived its name from President Jefferson. Some idea of 
its original size may be known from the fact that, when es- 
tablished, it included within its boundaries what are now 
the cities of Cleveland, Akron, Canton, Warren, Steuben- 
ville and Youngstown. Its county seat has always been 
Steubenville. 

The next act in dividing the territory into counties was 
changing the boundaries of the counties of Hamilton, Wayne 
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and Knox. In 1795, General Wayne had made a treaty with’ 
the Indians at Greenville, by which the line of the lands of 
the United States had been extended from Loramie’s west- 
ward to Fort Recovery, and thence southward to the mouth 
of the Kentucky river. The boundary of Hamilton county 
was extended westward June 22, 1798, to make it corre- 
spond with this change in the boundary of the government 
territory. 

Ross next came into the family of Ohio counties. Na- 
thaniel Massie, a surveyor in the employ of Virginia, had 
laid out the town of Manchester, in 1790, and induced people 
to emigrate to it. Massie had become a large land owner, 
and circulated glowing descriptions of the country along the 
Scioto, with the hope of inducing settlements. Robert J. 
Finley and a Presbyterian congregation from Kentucky 
were attracted and a settlement was made at the mouth of 
Paint creek. Chillicothe was laid out in August, 1796, by 
Colonel Massie. ‘The opening of Zane’s Trace, soon after- 
ward, diverted much of the westward travel, which before 
this time had been in boats down the Ohio, and brought it 
overland through this region. Other settlements sprung up, 
and with the increase in settlers, demands were put forward 
for a division of Adams county. St. Clair recognized the 
need of the new county, and, August 20, 1798, issued a proc- 
lamation for it, in which the boundaries were fixed. 


CONTROVERSY OVER NEW COUNTIES 


This list of nine counties comprised what had been erected 
when, in purstiance of the proclamation from St. Clair a ter- 
ritorial legislature was elected, in December, 1788. This 
proclamation was in obedience to the requirements of the 
ordinance of 1787, as follows: ‘‘So soon as there shall be five 
thousand free male inhabitants, of full age, in the district 
upon giving proof thereof to the governor, they shall receive 
authority, with time and place, to elect representatives from 
their counties or townships, to represent them in the Gen- 
eral Assembly; provided that for every five hundred free 
male inhabitants there shall be one representative, and so on 
progressively with the number of free male inhabitants, 
shall the right of representation increase, until the number 
of representatives shall amount to twenty-five, after the 
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number and proportion of representatives shall be regulated 
by the legislature; provided, that no person be eligible or 
qualified to act as a representative unless he shall have been 
a citizen of one of the United States three years, and be a 
resident in the district three years, and in either case shall 
likewise hold in his own right, in fee simple, two hundred 
acres of land, within the same; provided also, that a freehold 
of fifty acres of land in the district, having been a citizen in 
one of the states, and being resident in the district, or the 
like freehold and two years’ residence in the district shall be 
necessary to qualify the man as an elector of representative.”’ 

Some idea of the population of the territory, at that time, 
may be formed from the representation the different coun- 
ties obtained in the territorial legislature. Washington 
had two, Hamilton seven, Ross four, Adams two, Wayne 
three, and St. Clair, Randolph, Knox and Jefferson one 
each. New Connecticut was a part of the territory, gov- 
erned under the laws of Connecticut and would have been 
entitled to a representative, but had none because, as St. 
Clair said, he did not know of population enough in the dis- 
trict to entitle it to a member. 

The legislature met at the appointed place, February 4, 
1799. Before this time the people of several localities in the 
territory had been clamorous for the erection of new coun- 
ties, but their desires had been refused by St. Clair. The 
territorial legislature having met, the matter now came be- 
fore that body and was a disturbing element between the 
executive and the general assembly. Several acts were 
passed creating new counties, or changing the boundaries of 
those already existing. The legislature insisted that, after 
the governor had laid out the country into counties and town- 
ships, as he had already done, it was competent for them to pass 
laws, altering, dividing, and multiplying them at their plea- 
sure, to be submitted to him for his approbation; that when the 
territory had been divided into counties by the governor, his 
executive power was exhausted and any alterations there- 
after required, were to be made by the legislature, with his 
assent. But St. Clair would not assent to any laws changing 
the boundaries of the counties, or erecting new ones. Six 
acts of the kind, passed at this session, were vetoed by him. 
The governor made a speech to the legislature, on the day of 
its adjournment, in which he said: 
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‘‘T am truly sensible, gentlemen, of the inconveniences 
that follow from a great extension being given to counties; 
they cannot, however, be constructed while the settlements 
are otherwise, and the inconveniences are not lessened, but 
rather increased by being made very small, with respect to 
the number of inhabitants. The expenses which necessarily 
attend the establishment of counties fall hight when divided 
among a number, but become a heavy burden when they 
must be borne by a few, and the inconvenience of attending 
the courts as jurors and witnesses, which are sometimes 
complained of, are increased nearly in the same ratio as the 
counties are multiplied within the same bounds. There is 
yet another reason, gentlemen, why those acts were not as- 
sented to. It appears to me that the erecting of new coun- 
ties is the proper business of the executive. It is, indeed, 
provided that the boundaries of counties, may be altered by 
the legislature; but that is quite a different thing from origi- 
nally establishing them. They must exist before they can 
be altered, and the provision is expressed that the governor 
shall proceed from time to time, as it may become necessary 
to lay them out. While I shall ever most studiously avoid 
encroaching on any of the rights of the legislature, you will 
naturally expect, gentlemen, that I should guard, with equal 
care, those of the executive.’’ 

Another reason given by St. Clair for his dissent to the 
bills for erecting new counties, was, as he said, that in some 
of them the present number of inhabitants could not support 
a county, as it was not probable that the names of every man 
living within the proposed boundary exceeded a hundred. 
St. Clair’s biographer, in the St. Clair Papers, advances an- 
other reason for his conservatism. He says: ‘‘The greed 
which characterized the transactions in land, actuated those 
who were spectators, to seek to control the establishment of 
county towns. They hoped to increase the value of their 
lands, as the public improvements in the way of buildings 
and roads, and superior advantages incidental to a county 
seat, would attract the better class of settlers to such a 
neighborhood. An illustration of this is afforded in the case 
of the strife in the county of Adams, to which reference has 
been made. 

It is quite likely that the true secret of St. Clair’s un- 
willingness to erect new counties, was, that if a large num- 
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ber of them were represented in the legislature, the chance 
of his exercising much political influence over the body 
would be diminished. 


DIVISION OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY 


The next movement of the evolution of the territorial 
divisions of the Northwest Territory, was the act of congress 
dated May 7, 1800. This provided for the separation of the 
western part of the territory, and calling it the Indian ter- 
ritory. The division was to be made at a line beginning on 
the Ohio opposite the mouth of the Kentucky river; thence 
northerly to Fort Recovery; and thence north to an inter- 
section of the territorial line between the United States and 
Canada. This line divided the lower Michigan peninsula 
into two nearly equal parts, but it did not remain in force for 
any considerable time. “The eastern division, thus created, 
was to remain under the existing government, and the west- 
ern division to be organized under a similar one. 

It was also provided in the act, that when the eastern 
part should be formed into a state, the western boundary 
line should be changed, and begin at the mouth of the Great 
Miami river and run thence due north to the Canada line. 
A division of the territory into states had been contemplated 
in the ordinance of 1787, and this provision for changing the 
western boundary made the act coincide with the terms of 
the ordinance on the subject. Its requirements were: 
‘“There shall be formed in the said territory, not less than 
three, nor more than five states; and the boundaries of the 
states, shall become fixed and established.’’ 

The census of 1800 revealed the fact that the eastern di- 
vision of the territory had a population of forty-two thou- 
sand and although this was less than the number set in the 
ordinance to entitle it to admission to the Union, the people 
were anxious to form a state government, and made applica- 
tion to congress for the privilege. Much scheming was in- 
dulged in at the time between the adherents of the Federal- 
ists, and the Anti-Federalists party, each desiring to get the 
political advantage of the other in the formation of the new 
state. Hach desired to have the boundaries coincide with ~ 
their political majority. St. Clair was a Federalist, and was 
working for a state that would vote.for his party. He ad- 
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vocated that one be made from the territory east of a line 
running up from the Scioto to the northwest corner of the 
New Connecticut, as, in this district, a majority of the voters 
supported the Federalist party. But in the boundaries as 
they were fixed by the ordinance of 1787, not including the 
county of Wayne, there was a majority in favor of the Anti- 
Federalists. Congress was then an Anti-Federalist body, 
and the ordinance boundaries were left intact. 


THE STATE FORMED 


April 30, 1802, an enabling act was passed authorizing a 
constitutional convention, to form a state, from which the 
following extracts pertinent to this subject are taken: The 
inhabitants of the eastern division of the territory northwest 
of the river Ohio, be, and they are hereby authorized to form 
for themselves a constitution and state government, and to 
assume such names as they shall deem proper; that the said 
state shall consist of all the territory included within the fol- 
lowing boundaries, to-wit: Bounded on the east by the 
Pennsylvania line; on the south by the Ohio river, to the 
mouth of the Great Miami river; on the west by the line due 
north from the mouth of the Great Miami aforesaid; and on 
the north by an east and west line drawn through the south- 
erly extreme of Lake Michigan, running east, after inter- 
secting the due north line aforesaid, from the mouth of the 
Great Miami until it shall intersect, the said Lake Erie, or 
the territorial line, and thence, with the same, through Lake 
Hrie, to the Pennsylvania line aforesaid: 

That all part of the territory of the United States north- 
west of the river Ohio, heretofore included in the eastern 
division of said territory, and not included in the boundary 
herein prescribed for the said state, is hereby attached to, 
and made a part of the Indian territory. 

That all male citizens of the United States, who shall ar- 
rive at full age, and reside within the said territory at least 
one year previous to the day of election, be, and they are 
hereby authorized to choose representatives to form a con- 
vention, who shall be apportioned among the several coun- 
ties within the eastern division aforesaid, in the ratio of one 
representative to every twelve hundred inhabitants of each 
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county that is to say,—from the county of Trumbull two 
representatives, from the county of Jefferson, seven, two of 
the seven to be elected within what is now known as the 
county of Belmont, taken from Jefferson and Washington 
counties; from the county of Washington four representa- 
tives; from the county of Ross, seven representatives—two 
of the seven to be elected in what is now known by Fairfield 
county, taken from Ross and Washington counties; from the 
county of Adams three representatives—from the county of 
Hamilton, twelve representatives—two of the twelve to be 
elected in what is now known as Clermont county, taken 
entirely from Hamilton county; and the elections for the 
representatives aforesaid, shall take place on the second 
Tuesday of October next, the time fixed by law for electing 
representatives to the general assembly. 

At the time of the organization of the Northwest Terri- 
tory the State of Connecticut had laid claim to that part of 
it lying north of the forty-first parallel of north latitude. 
In 1786 the legislature of that state ceded all of this claim 
to the United States, except a strip one hundred and twenty 
miles in length lying next west of the Pennsylvania line. 
This became known as the Western Reserve of Connecticut, 
and was often called New Connecticut, as that state con- 
tinued to enact laws for its government, and exercise juris- 
diction within it, as she did at home. In May, 1800, her 
legislature renounced jurisdiction to this reserve, and con- 
veyed the same to the United States. It then became in 
order for St. Clair the territorial governor, to create a county 
government for it. Before this it had been parts of the coun- 
ties of Jefferson and Wayne. On July 10, 1800, St. Clair 
placed all of the reserve on the county of Trumbull. The 
new county embraced all of the new territory north of the 
forty-first parallel, lying within a distance of 120 miles west 
of the Pennsylvania line. It was named in honor of Govy- 
ernor Trumbull of Connecticut, who was made the executive 
of that state at the time the cession was made. The county 
seat was located at Warren. 

The next county which St. Clair organized was Clermont. 
The date of his proclamation for the purpose was December 
6, 1800. It was taken from the county of Hamilton. The 
county seat was located at Batavia. . The origin of the name 
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of the county has not been preserved, but the presumption 
is that it was derived from Clermont, France. 

On December 9, 1800 but three days after the organiza- 
tion of Fairfield county, St. Clair issued a proclamation for 
the organization of Fairfield county. It was taken from the 
counties of Washington and Ross, about one-half from each. 
St. Clair gave it the name of Fairfield, from the beauty of its 
fair lands. The county seat was located at Lancaster. 

Belmont county was formed by St. Clair, September 7, 
1801. It was made up of the northern part of Washington 
and the southern part of Jefferson county. Belmont is de- 
rived from two French words signifying a fine mountain. 
The surface is very hilly and the land very picturesque. St. 
Clairsville, the county-seat derives its name from Governor 
St. Clair. 

This was the last county to be formed by the proclama- 
tion of the territorial governor. Subsequent to this, under 
the new state government, counties were formed, and their 
boundaries changed, by act of the state legislature. 


ORIGINAL STATE COUNTIES 


This completes the evolution of Ohio counties to the time 
the state was formed. The convention which met Novem- 
ber 1, 1802, to frame the first state constitution was composed 
of thirty-five members, apportioned to the counties appear- 
ing on the above map as follows: Adams three, Belmont two, 
Clermont two, Fairfield two, Hamilton ten, Jefferson five, 
Ross five, Trumbull two, and Washington four. The north- 
western part of the state, by the treaty of Greenville, Au- 
gust 3, 1795, had been allotted to the Indian tribes as a reser- 
vation and was unsettled by the whites. The seat of govern- 
ment of the county of Wayne was at Detroit, and when Ohio 
was being formed, as the greater part of that county would 
be in Indian Territory, it was given no representation in the 
convention. 

These counties have been divided and disintegrated, un- 
til from the nine organized counties and the Indian reserva- 
tion that came to the state when formed, the number has 
grown to eighty-eight. When this article was begun it was 
the intention to go to the end, and thus evolve the present 
county map of the state, but the time allotted has been too 
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brief to allow it, and we stop at this convenient point, hop- 
ing to be able to present the others in some subsequent 


report. 
THE TIDE OF BistTOnY, 


The early history of Rome is shrouded in myth and fable, 
but the history of Wyandot county is an open book whose 
pages tell of the work of the pioneers in founding homes and 
in clearing the wilderness and of conquering wild beasts and 
savage foes. | 

Ere considering events of local history, let us glance for 
a moment at that of a wider scope. Back in our school days 
we were told that ‘‘Westward the Star of Empire takes its 
-way,’’? meaning that the migrations of the world have been 
westward, ever westward since the dawn of time. 

From that unknown country called Ur, the father of 
Abraham journeyed westward to Haran, where the family 
tarried for a short time, and it was there that Abraham 
heard the Divine e¢all, in obedience to which he went forth 
to Canaan. Upon leaving Canaan, many days of weary 
journeyings were before him, but the Divine voice was still 
calling him, and he continued to push on steadily forward, 
halting for a brief time in the bright valley of Damascus, but 
resting not until his tent was pitched at Bethel. 

The successive migrations of our own Aryan tribes from 
their nests in Asia poured their thousands over Europe, 
which was their Promised Land, and when they had pos- 
sessed themselves of the country and devoured its substance, 
they found themselves standing upon the shore of a track- 
less ocean, and for centuries this barrier restrained them 
from proceeding farther. No one dared to sail, it seemed, 
upon that uncharted ocean to see what might lie beyond 
its misty horizon. 

But in the fullness of time, the word that Abraham heard 
Was again spoken, and the brave Genoese sailor turned the 
prows of his little ships toward the setting sun, and sailed 
away, not knowing whither he went, but greatly hoping to 
find beyond the sea a land which he should receive as an 
inheritance. How steadily, during the four centuries which 
have elapsed since Columbus landed on our coast, has the 
tide of migration flowed hitherward. 
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And here, too, the power that brought people to the 
American continent still propelled them westward. The Pil- 
grims had searcely landed on the New England coast when 
they began to push their way out into the interior. Within 
twenty years after the Mayflower anchored in Plymouth 
harbor, there were several prosperous settlements on the 
Connecticut river, a hundred miles inland. And ever since 
the tide of emigration has been flowing steadily westward 
until it has crossed the American continent, and our high- 
ways have trembled with the tread of this triumphant host, 
and in the path of this movement have risen all the splen- 
did monuments of our civilization. 

Civilization is a war—a war of hght with darkness; of 
truth with falseness; of the illuminated intellect and the rec- 
tified heart, with the barbarism of ignorance and the animal- 
ism of the savage. 

A monument stands in the state house yard at Columbus. 
Upon its pedestals stand the bronze statues of eight of Ohio’s 
sons—Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McPherson, Hayes, Chase, 
Garfield and Stanton. This monument with its heoric fig- 
ures stood in front of the Ohio building at Chicago during 
the World’s fair. ‘*These are my jewels,’’ was Ohio’s chal- 
lenge. Did any state answer? Not one. Yet these men rep- 
resented only one episode in Ohio history, a brief period of 
four years out of her full century. Seven of those eight were 
military men. But for these men, and others like them, the 
history of our country would have.a different reading. 

The pioneers who settled the Buckeye state seemed to 
have inspired, and whatever place in the ranks of that grand 
army of progress they were called to fill, they performed 
their duty with faithfulness, with confidence and with zeal. 
Whether in fighting the savages, in clearing the forests, in 
tilling the soil or in carrying the banner of the cross, they 
filled their missions, and each aided in his way to attain the 
grand results of which we enjoy the benefits today. 

America is the only country that has produced pioneers. 
Kuropean countries were peopled by men moving in large 
bodies from one place to another. Whole tribes would move 
en masse and over-run, absorb or extinguish the original in- 
habitants, dispossess them and occupy their territory. 

But in America we had the gradual approach of civiliza- 
tion and the gradual recession of barbarism. The white 
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men did not come in columns and platoons, but came singly 
as ploneers. ; 

When civilization crossed the crest of the Alleghenies, 
Ohio was looked upon as the garden of what was then called 
the West, and soon various settlements were made in other 
parts of the state. 

The first military expedition to pass through Ohio was 
Major Rogers, with his Rangers, in November, 1760, en route 
to Detroit. 

The military expeditions of Gen. George Rogers Clark 
had much to do in forming American history. He changed 
the face of affairs in relation to the whole country north 
“have been the boundary line between Canada and the United 
States, had it not been for the conquests of General Clark. 
of the Ohio river, which stream would, in all probability, 
The expeditions of Col. Daniel Broadhead, Colonel Bowman 
and others, each had its influence and usefulness in protect- 
ing the pioneers against the assaults and encroachments of 
the Indians. The expedition of Gen. Crooks in the autumn 
of 1812 was the largest in number that had ever operated in 
or passed through this locality. The expedition of General 
Beall in the fall of 1812 was of great service to the coun- 
try and left beneficial aftermath in many ways. 

In 1794, Gen. Anthony Wayne waged a successful cam- 
paign against the Indians, which was followed by the peace 
treaty of Greenville in 1795, securing, it was thought, com- 
parative safety on the frontier, and immigration began to 
move westward. The surveys of the public lands, which 
had been stopped were resumed and extended to the north- 
west. Surveyors kept in advance of the settlers, and land 
offices were established at Canton, Wooster and other places 
in Northeastern Ohio. 

Ohio was the battle ground where the savages tried to 
stop the tide of civilization in its westward course across the 
American continent, and Wyandot county was the stage upon 
which some of the most atrocious tragedies were enacted. 
There are many forces by which the tide of civilization are 
Shaped and controlled. Yet over all, and harmonizing all, 
and bringing order out of them, is the plan of the Ruler 
of the Universe, who makes even the wrath and folly of men 
to serve and to praise Him. 
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Within a few days after the surrender of Hull at Detroit, 
the frontier line was fairly protected. On the west end, at 
Upper Sandusky, was General Harrison; at Mansfield was 
Colonel Kratzer with several companies of militia and two 
good block houses; at Wooster, General Beall was collecting 
an army of two thousand men to re-enforce General Harri- 
son and to protect the northwest frontier. From Wooster, 
General Beall had to cut a road for his army through to the 
northern part of Richland county. This road is known as 
Beall’s trail. After camping a while on the Whetstone, near 
the present site of Olivesburg, General Beall moved his army 
to Camp Council, in the southern part of Bloominggrove 
township. While en route from Wooster, the army had en- 
camped for a night in the vicinity of Hayes’ cross roads, now 
called Hayesville. The camp was called Camp Musser, after 
Major Musser, an officer of the brigade. During the night 
at Camp Musser, an incident occurred to which reference 
is often made as the Battle of the Cowpens, which has been 
likened, in its humorous aspect, to the Battle of the Kegs in 
the War of the Revolution. In January, 1778, the Con- 
tinental army floated kegs filled with combustibles down the 
river to destroy the British shipping at Philadelphia. This 
was a Yankee trick the British did not understand. They 
supposed that each keg contained a Continental soldier, and 
when the kegs were discovered, the British opened fire upon 
them and fought with ‘‘valor and pride.’’ 

Francis Hopkinson wrote a mock heroic poem of this 
episode, from which the following lines are taken: 


‘*T’was early day, as poets say, 

Just when the sun was rising, 

A soldier stood on a log of wood, 
And saw a thing surprising. 

As ina maze he stood to gaze, 
The truth can’t be denied sir; 

He spied a score of kegs or more, 
Come floating down the tide sir.’’ 


- The soldier flew and spread the news that mischief was a 
brewing, that the Continental soldiers, packed up like pickled 
herring, were coming down to attack the town, and the most 
frantic scenes were enacted. To go back to the Battle of 
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the Cowpens. The night at Camp Musser was dark and 
rainy. At midnight the soldiers were awakened from their 
slumbers by the firing of pickets from one of the outposts. 
The command to ‘‘fall in,’? was given and the men soon 
formed into line to meet the foe, as it was supposed the In- 
dians were coming to attack the camp, ‘‘in the stilly hours 
of the night.’’ The pickets reported that the enemy in 
solid phalanx were advancing upon the camp, and the ground 
seemed to tremble with the tread of their approach. It was 
the arm’s first experience in war’s alarms and the soldiers 
acted as calmly as veterans of old and with steady hands 
opened fire upon the advancing foe. The firing lighted up 
with lurid glare and quickening flash the inky blackness of 
the night. The cracking of musketry and the charging of 
cavalry combined to make night grand and awful with the 
pomp and reality of war. Soon, however, the situation was 
explained—the stock had broken out of the corral and the 
cattle advancing toward the picket post had been mistaken 
for hostile Indians. The incident, however, showed the vigi- 
lance of the troops as well as their coolness and bravery in 
the face of danger. 

The most spectacular military display ever witnessed in 
Ohio was that of Colonel Anderson’s, following in the wake 
of General Crook’s expedition, October, 1812. While Gen- 
eral Beall’s army was at Camp Council, ten miles north of 
Mansfield, the governor of Pennsylvania sent a brigade of 
two thousand men, under command of General Robert Crooks 
to the assistance of Gen. William Henry Harrison in Ohio. 
From New Lisbon, General Crooks followed the Beall trail 
through Canton and Wooster to Jeromeville, where there was 
a block house at that time. From Jeromevyille the army 
crossed over from the Jeromefork to the Black fork of the 
Mohican river, and encamped for the night at Greentown. 
From Greentown the brigade came over the route Colonel 
Crawford’s army had taken thirty years before, and went 
into camp at Mansfield on the east side of the town near the 
Big Spring. The brigade remained in Mansfield about six 
weeks, awaiting the arrival of quartermaster’s stores, under 
Colonel Anderson. During their stay here, the troops as- 
sisted the settlers in clearing off about fifty acres of land. 
On account of the ground getting muddy, the camp was 
changed from the east to the west part of town. There were 
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five hundred and fifty horses in Colonel Anderson’s quarter- 
master’s train, and twenty-five cannon, mostly four and six 
pounders. These were drawn by six horses each. The can- 
non carriages, twenty-five in number, were drawn by four- 
horse teams. The ammunition was in large covered wagons. 
There were fifty covered road wagons in the train, drawn 
by six horses each, and loaded with army stores. One of 
them carried money for paying the troops. he money was 
in coin and was put in small iron-hooped kegs. The team- 
sters were each furnished with a gun, for use in case of an 
attack by the Indians. This army train was an imposing 
spectacle. After remaining in Mansfield a few days for the 
horses to rest, the march to Upper Sandusky was resumed. 
The train was hardly out of sight of Mansfield when it en- 
countered a snow storm, and the storm continued until the 
snow was two feet deep. The ground was unfrozen and 
the heavy wagons cut into the soft earth, making the journey 
a difficult one. At night the soldiers had to work several 
hours shoveling snow to get a suitable place to pitch their 
tents and build fires to cook their food and to keep them 
from freezing. After being two weeks on the road the bri- 
gade reached Upper Sandusky on New Year day, 1813. 

Jacob Newman, of Mansfield, acted as guide from that 
city to Upper Sandusky, and contracted such a severe cold 
on the trip that he died from its effects the following June. 

During General Crook’s encampment at Mansfield there 
was a severe wind-storm which felled a tree in the public 
Square—now Central Park—killing two soldiers. 

General Crook’s campaign materially aided General Har- 
rison in his warfare against the red skins, thus fulfilling 
the mission for which it was sent. 

General Crook’s expedition, like that of General Beall’s; 
accomplished the object for which they were sent. 

Those great currents of migration from east to west, 
whose course across the continent we have followed can now 
go no further. From the Golden Gate they can stand and 
gaze afar off to that Asian continent from which in the dim 
twilight of history their fore-fathers set forth. The circuit 
of the earth is completed, and here it is claimed, by those 
who profess to understand the fulfillment of prophecy, is 
to rise that city of God, the New Jerusalem, whose glories 
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When the Indians determined upon a war expedition they 
usually observed the war dance and then started for their 
objective point. They did not move in a compact body, but 
broke up into small parties each of which would take a differ- 
ent way to a common point of assembly. This was necessary, 
as they had to subsist upon the game which they might be able 
to take while on the way, and it was difficult, if not impossible, 
to secure game sufficient to sustain a large number of war- 
riors on any one line of travel. They traveled light and fast, 
and this made them dangerous as enemies. They would strike 
when not expected and disappear as suddenly and quickly as 
they had appeared. In this way they were able to subsist and 
elude pursuit. 

Their captives in war and in their forays were sometimes 
shot, sometimes burned, sometimes adopted into a family and 
converted into Indians. The white captives as a rule soon 
acquired the woodcraft and habits of their captors. Some of 
them became inveterate and active foes of the white man. 
Simon Girty may be mentioned as an example of this class. 
He was called the ‘‘White Indian.’’ He was celebrated for 
his cunning and craftiness, and no Indian surpassed him in 
these qualities. He is often and usually cited as an example 
of extreme cruelty. 

It was'in the summer season that the Indians congregated 
in their villages. That was also the seasan when they went to 
war or on their forays against the white settlers. In the win- 
ter season the villages were practically deserted, as it was their 
custom to separate into small parties, usually that of the near 
relatives or, as we would say, members of the household, inelud- 
ing the old men, women and children. They would go into 
different localities and select a spot usually along a stream 
of water or by the side of a lake or spring, where in the autumn 
or early winter they would erect a lodgment where the old 
men, women and children might sojourn through the winter. 
The hunters would then separate and go in different direc- 
tions and select a place or camp from which to hunt and trap 
so as not to impinge upon each other, always keeping relation 
with the main camp or lodge to which they supplied meat for 
subsistence. They would of course change these camps accord- 
ing to their pleasure or their necessities, but at the end of the 
season they would gather the results of their winter’s hunt 
and proceed back to their villages. It was their custom dur- 
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ing the hunting season to collect the fat of the beaver, the 
raccoon and the bear and to secure it in the paunches or entrails 
of large animals, which the women had prepared for that 
purpose; and this was transported or conveyed to their vil- 
lages for future use. 

They also made sugar in the spring of the year when the 
sap began to run, and this they also put into the entrails of ani- 
mals for preservation and transportation to their summer 
villages. This sugar they mixed with the fat of the bear and 
that of other animals and cooked it with the green corn and 
such vegetables as they had, and thus made what they con- 
sidered a most savory food. 

The originality of the Senecas and Wyandots have been 
debated at some length, while others have called the tribes the 
same, having two branches. We have searched the earlier 
records and have found an authenticated account of these 
two tribes. 

The Indian tribes of Ohio were originally bold, fierce and 
stalwart. The country watered by the Sandusky and its trib- 
utaries was frequented by the Wyandot tribe, who came from 
the north side of the St. Lawrence river. The Senecas were 
blood relatives of this tribe. Both tribes were numbered by 
the thousands. A war originated between them, in this man- 
ner: A Wyandot chief desired to wed the object of his affec- 
tions, who laughed him to scorn, because he had taken no 
scalps, and was no warrior ‘‘to speak of.’’ To change her 
opinion, he led out a party, and falling upon a number of 
Senecas, slaughtered them mercilessly, that he might hasten 
to the side of his dusky belle, with his trophies. This act inau- 
gurated hostilities, which extended through a century. The 
Wyandots began to fear extermination, and, gathering their 
entire effects, the natives escaped to Green Bay, and settled 
in several villages. But the Senecas made up a war party 
and followed them, killing many Wyandots and burning some 
of their villages. They then returned to Canada. Soon there- 
after, they secured fire-arms from the French. Again they 
followed the Wyandots, firing their guns into their huts, and 
frightening them severely. They did not succeed as well as 
they expected. But the third party nearly exterminated the 
villages, because the young warriors were nearly all gone to 
war with the Foxes. The few at home escaping, promised to 
return with the Senecas, but desired two days for preparation. 
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and roasted, as they said, for their beef; and as they danced 
they shouted their victory and told how good their Wyandot 
beef was. They continued their dance until the latter part of 
the night, and being pretty tired they all laid down and soon 
fell into a sound sleep. 

A little before day the Wyandot party fell on them and 
cut them all off ; not one was left to carry back the tidings. This 
ended the war for a great number of years. Soon after this 
the Wyandots got guns from the French traders and began 
to grow formidable. The Indians, who owned the country 
where they had resided for a long time, proposed to them to go 
back to their own country. They agreed to return, and hav- 
ing prepared themselves as a war party, they returned—came 
down to where Detroit now stands, and agreed to settle in two 
villages, one at the place above mentioned, and the other where 
the British fort, Malden, now stands. 

But previously to making any settlement they sent out in 
canoes the best war party they could make, to go down the 
lake some distance to see if there was an enemy on that side 
of the water. They went down to Long Point, landed, and 
sent three men across to see if they could make any discovery. 
They found a party of Senecas bending their course around 
the Point, and returned with the intelligence to their party. 
The head chief ordered his men in each canoe to strike fire, 
and offer some of their tobacco to the Great Spirit, and pre- 
pare for action. The chief had his son, a small boy, with him; 
he covered the boy in the bottom of his canoe. He determined 
to fight his enemy on the water. They put out into the open 
lake: the Senecas came on. Both parties took the best advan- 
tage they could, and fought with a determination to conquer 
or sink in the lake. At length the Wyandots saw the last man 
fali in the Seneca party; but they had lost a great proportion 
of their own men, and were so wounded and eut to pieces that 
they could take no advantage of the victory but only to gain 
the shore as soon as possible, and leave the enemy’s canoes to 
float or sink among the waves. Thus ended the long war be- 
tween the two tribes from that day to this. 


THE WYANDOT MISSION 


In November, 1816, John Stewart first visited them. From 
Mr. Finley’s ‘‘History of the Wyandot Mission,”’ it is learned 
that John Stewart, a free-born mulatto, whose parents claimed 
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to be mixed with Indian blood, was born in Powhatan county, 
Virginia. He became disabled in early life. When quite a 
youth, his parents moved to the state of Tennessee and left 
him behind. Subsequently he set out to join them, but on his 
way to Marietta, Ohio, was robbed of all his money. Discour- 
aged over his losses, he remained at that place for a consid- 
erable period, and gave full scope to habits of intemperance, 
in the drinking of strong liquors, to such a degree that at one 
time he determined to put an end to his miserable existence 
by drowning himself in the Ohio river. Finally he united with 
the Methodist Episcopal church at Marietta, where, subse- 
quently, he engaged in his trade of blue-dyeing. 

In the fall of 1814, he became very ill, and no one expected 
he would recover. But he invoked the blessings of God, and 
promised if he was spared that he would obey the call. Soon 
after this, he went into the fields to pray. ‘‘It seemed to me,”’ 
said he, ‘‘that I heard a voice, like the voice of a woman prais- 
ing God; and then another, as the voice of a man, saying to me, 
‘You must declare my counsel faithfully.’ These voices ran 
through me powerfully. They seemed to come from a north- 
west direction. I soon found myself standing on my feet, and 
speaking as if I were addressing a congregation. This cir- 
cumstance made a strong impression upon my mind, and 
seemed an indication to me that the Lord had called on me | 
to warn sinners to flee the wrath to come. But I felt myself so 
poor and ignorant that I feared much to make any attempt, 
though I was continually drawn to travel toward the course 
from whence the voices seemed to come. I at length concluded 
that if God would enable me to pay my debts, which I had 
contracted in the days of my wickedness and folly, I would 
go. This I was soon enabled to do; and I accordingly took my 
knapsack and set off to the northwest, not knowing whither I 
was to go. When I set off, my soul was very happy, and I 
steered my course, sometimes in the road, and sometimes 
_ through the woods, until I came to Goshen, on the Tuscara- 
was river. This was the old Moravian establishment among 
the Delawares. The Rev. Mr. Mortimore was then its pas- 
tor.”’ Here Stewart found a few of the Delawares, among 
them the old chief Killbuck and his family. He remained a 
few days and was kindly treated by all. And it was here doubt- 
less that Stewart learned something of the Delawares and 
Wyandots further to the north; for these Delawares had many 
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friends and relations that lived at a point on the Sandusky river 
called Pipetown, after the chief who lived there; and to this 
place he next proceeded. 

At Pipetown was a considerable body of Delawares under 
the control of Captain Pipe, son of the chief of the same name, 
who was prominent at the burning of Colonel Crawford. At 
this place Stewart stopped, but as the Indians were preparing 
for a great dance they paid but little attention to him. The 
proceedings on the part of the Indians were all new to Stew- 
art, and for a time their vociferations and actions alarmed 
him exceedingly, but at last they became somewhat quiet, when 
Stewart took out his hymn book and began to sing. He, as 
is usual with many of his race, had a most melodious voice, 
and as a result of his effort the Indians present were charmed 
and awed into perfect silence. When he ceased, Johnny-cake 
said in broken English,.‘‘Sing more.’’ He then asked if there 
was any person present who could interpret for him; when 
old Lyons, who called himself one hundred and sixty years 
old (for he counted the summer a year and the winter a year) 
came forward. Stewart talked to them for some minutes and 
then retired for the night. In the morning, he almost deter- 
mined to return to Marietta, and from thence proceed to the 
home of his parents in Tennessee. But so strong were his 
impressions that he had not yet reached the right place, though 
he was invited by the Delawares to remain with them, that he 
continued his course northwesterly and finally arrived at the 
house of William Walker, Sr., at Upper Sandusky. 

Mr. Walker was an interpreter, and the United States 
Indian sub-agent at this point. At first he suspected Stewart 
to be a runaway slave; but the latter accounted for his pres- 
ence here in such an honest, straightforward manner, that all 
doubts or suspicions were at once removed. Mrs. Walker, 
who was a most amiable woman, of good education, and half 
Wyandot, also became much interested in Stewart after hear- 
ing his account of himself. She possessed great influence in 
the Wyandot nation, and the whole family became his hos- 
pitable friends, and the untiring patrons to the mission which 
was afterwards established. Mr. Walker, Sr., his wife and 
his sons were all good interpreters, spoke the Indian language 
fluently and all the members of the family except the elder 
Walker became members of the mission church. 
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The family directed Stewart to a colored man named Jon- 
athan Pointer. The latter when a boy had been captured by 
the Wyandots at Point Pleasant, Virginia. His master and 
himself were cultivating corn when the Indians came upon 
them. They shot his master, caught Jonathan and took him 
home with them. Pointer was reluctant to interpret for Stew- 
art, or to introduce him as a preacher, telling him it was great 
folly for him, a poor colored man, to attempt to turn these 
Indians from their old religion to a new. But Stewart perse- 
vered and was unwilling to give up. He appointed meetings 
again and again to be held in the council house. At first but 
few came, but his congregations began to increase, partly on 
account of his singing, for he had a fine voice, and the Indians 
are lovers of music, although but few of them can sing. 

A report now comes from Berlin that we are to have a 
famous Indian singer, a red-skinned fellow who is to startle 
the world with his voice as soon as it is trained a little more. 
Carlisle Kawbawgam is the name he will have to use, and he 
is a graduate of the government Indian school at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 

There has been a great deal of discussion as to the relative 
musical abilities of the North American Indians. There are 
persons who profess to hear great melody in the weird strains 
of the Indian voice, but the average white man hears but lit- 
tle melody or music in the Indian voice. 

Certainly the Indians did not indulge in any kind of music 
to the extent that did other races. They had few songs or 
refrains, and no musical instruments worthy of the name. In 
fact, they were a silent, sullen people, and did not even indulge 
in laughter to the extent that other people have indulged in 
it. Their entertainments were in the nature of exhibitions of 
strength or endurance, and they never went through the for- 
ests singing or whistling, as the whites do. So if we are to 
have an Indian singer who is to startle the world with his 
music, it only shows what mighty transformation has been 
wrought in the Indian since he first met the white man. 

Mononcue, a renowned chief of the Wyandot Indians, is 
thus described by the Rev. Finley: He was of medium stature 
and remarkably symmetrical in form. He was active and 
quick in motion, and fleet as the doe in the chase. 

As a speaker, he possessed a native eloquence which was 
truly wonderful. Few could stand before the overwhelming 
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torrent of his eloquence. He was a son of Thunder. When 
inspired with his theme, he could move a large assembly with 
as much ease, and rouse them to as high a state of excitement, 
as any speaker I ever heard. There is a peculiarity in Indian 
eloquence which it is difficult to describe. To form a correct 
idea of its character, you must be in the hearing and sight of 
the son of the forest; the tones of his voice and the flash of his 
eye must fall upon you, and you must see the significant move- 
ment of his body. As an orator, Mononcue was not surpassed 
by any chieftain. 

I will give a specimen or two of the eloquence of this gifted 
son of nature. Imagine yourself, gentle reader, in the depths 
of the forest, surrounded by hundreds of chiefs and warriors, 
all sunk in the degradation and darkness of paganism. They 
have been visited by the missionary, and several converted 
chiefs: One after another the chiefs rise and address the as- 
sembly, but with no effect. The dark scowl of infidelity set- 
tles on their brows, and the frequent mutterings of the excited 
auditors indicate that their speeches are not acceptable, and 
their doctrines not believed. At length Mononcue rises amidst 
confusion and disturbance, and ordering silence with a com- 
manding voice, he addresses them as follows: 

‘‘When you meet to worship God, and to hear from His 
word, shut up your mouths, and open your ears to hear what is 
said. You have been here several days and nights worship- 
ping your Indian god, who has no existence, only in your dark 
and beclouded minds. You have been burning your dogs and 
venison for him to smell. What kind of a god or spirit is he, 
that he can be delighted with the smell of a burnt dog? Do 
you suppose that the great God that spread out the heavens, 
that hung up the sun and moon, and all the stars, to make 
light, and spread out this vast world of land and water, and 
filled it with men and beasts, and everything that swims or 
flies, is pleased with the smell of your burnt dog? I tell you 
today, that His great eye is on your hearts, and not on your 
fires, to see and smell what you are burning. Has your wor- 
shipping here these few days made you any better? Do you 
feel that you have gotten the victory over one evil? No! 
You have not taken the first step to do better, which is 
to keep this day holy. This day was appointed by God 
Himself, a day of rest for all men, and a day on which 
men are to worship Him with pure hearts, and to come 
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before Him that He may examine their hearts, and cast 
out all their evil. This day is appointed for His minister to 
preach to us Jesus, and to teach our dark and cloudy minds, 
and to bring them to light.’’ He here spoke of the Savior, and 
His dying to redeem the world; that how life and salvation are _ 
freely offered to all that will forsake sin and turn to God. He 
adverted to the Judgment day, and the awful consequences of 
being found in sin, and strangers to God. On this subject he 
was tremendously awful. He burst into tears; he caught the 
handkerchief from his head, and wiped them from his eyes. 
Many in the house sat as if they were petrified, while others 
wept in silence. Many of the females drew their blankets over 
their faces and wept. ‘‘ Awful, awful day to the wicked!”’ said 
this thundering minister. ‘‘ Your faces will look much blacker 
with your shame and guilt than they do now with your paint.”’ 

Mononcue was of great service to the mission at Upper 
Sandusky as a local preacher, and was always prompt in the 
discharge of every duty. He remained a true Christian and 
friend of the whites until his death, which occurred some time 
before the removal of the Wyandots west of Missouri. 

As has been noted in another chapter, in 1888 the general 
conference of the M. E. church decided to restore the old Mis- 
sion church to something near its old appearance, and ap- 
propriated $2,000 for that purpose, and the work of rebuilding 
it was commeneed and finished in 1889. 

Perhaps the most interested spectator at its rededication 
was ‘‘ Mother Solomon,’’ an old Indian woman who lived alone 
in an humble home on the banks of the Sandusky river, north 
of Upper Sandusky. She was a full-blooded Wyandot In- 
dian, the daughter of John Grey Eyes, a noted chief. She was 
born in 1816, and when in 1821, the Rev. Finley opened his 
mission school, Margaret Grey Eyes was one of the first to be 
brought to his school. When the Indians went west in 1843, 
she went with them, but some years ago, after her husband, 
John Solomon, had died, she returned and bought the home 
where she lived alone. Of all the Indians who went west in 
1843, she was the only one who was present at the restoration 
of the church, being the last of the Wyandots in Ohio. 
‘‘Mother Solomon’’ died August 17, 1890. 

Many settlers of Wyandot county will remember of hear- 
ing their parents speak of *‘ Aunt Sally Frost,’’ a white woman 
who had been reared among the Wyandots. Aunt Sally was 
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Tarhe’s wife when he died. He had one son who died at the 
age of twenty-five. But the son had not the intelligence of 
his father. The Indian name of Tarhe is supposed to mean 
crane or tall fowl, and was given him on account of his height 
and slender form. 


TREATIES WITH THE INDIANS 


The favorable results of the Revolutionary war gave to the 
‘United States the Northwest Territory, which included the 
state of Ohio, but English troops continued to hold Detroit 
and various other posts for years thereafter, and, as a natural 
result, the Wyandots, with other tribes of this section, were 
still under their baneful influence. 

However, on the 21st of January, 1785, a treaty was con- 
cluded at Fort McIntosh with the Wyandot, Delaware, Chip- 
pewa and Ottawa Indians, by which the boundary line between 
the United States and the Wyandot and Delaware nations was 
declared to begin at ‘‘the mouth of the river Cuyahoga, and 
to extend up said river to the portage, between that and the 
Tuscarawas branch of the Muskingum, thence down that 
branch to the crossing place above Fort Laurens, thence west- 
erly to the portage of the Big Miami, which runs into the Ohio, 
at the mouth of which branch the fort stood which was taken 
by the French in 1752; then along said portage to the Great 
Miami, or Omee river (now known as the Maumee), and down 
the south side of the same to its mouth; then along the south 
shore of Lake Erie to the mouth of the Cuyahoga river, where 
it began.’’ The United States government allotted all the 
lands contained within said lines (which the reader will ob- 
serve embraced the territory now forming Wyandot county) 
to the Wyandot and Delaware nations, to live and hunt on, and 
to such of the Ottawa nation as lived thereon; saving and re- 
serving for the establishment of trading posts, six miles square 
at the mouth of the Miami or Omee river; and the same at the 
portage, on the branch of the Big Miami which now runs into 
the Ohio; and the same on the lake of Sandusky where the 
fort formerly stood, and also two miles square on each side of 
the lower rapids of Sandusky river. 

On the 9th of January, 1789, another treaty was made at 
Fort Harmer, between Governor Arthur St. Clair and the 
sachems and warriors of the Wyandot, Chippewa, Pottawa- 
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tomie, Sac and other nations, in which the treaty at Fort Mc- 
Intosh was renewed and confirmed. But it did not produce 
the favorable results anticipated. The Ohio and Michigan 
Indians still hated the Americans who were moving westward 
in a restless column of emigration, and were continually en- 
couraged in this feeling by the British officials. They were 
also equipped with guns and ammunition obtained at the Brit- 
ish post at Detroit. Therefore, as might have been expected, 
the Indians the same year assumed a hostile attitude, and again 
all the horrors of a relentless, savage warfare were reenacted 
along the line of the American border settlements. Block- 
houses were erected by the settlers in each of the new settle- 
ments, and in June, 1789, Major Doughty, with 140 men from 
Fort Harmer, commenced the building of Fort Washington, 
on a site now within the limits of Cincinnati. A few months 
afterward General Harmer arrived with 300 men, and assumed 
command of the fort. 

Again efforts were made to effect a peace with hostile 
tribes, but by reason of British influence they proved unavail- 
ing and as a last resort General Harmer was directed to attack 
and destroy their towns. He marched from Fort Washington 
in September, 1790, with 1,300 men, of whom about one-fourth 
were regular troops. When near the Indian towns, on the 
Miami of the Lake, in the vicinity of what is now Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, an advanced attachment of 210 militia fell into am- 
bush and was defeated with severe loss. General Harmer, 
however, succeeded in burning the Indian villages, and in 
destroying their standing corn. The army then commenced 
their march homeward. They had not proceeded far when 
General Harmer received intelligence that the Indians had 
returned to their ruined towns. He immediately detached 
about one-third of his remaining force under the command 
of Colonel Hardin, with orders to bring them to an engage- 
ment. Hardin succeeded in this early the next morning; the 
Indians fought with desperation, and the militia and regular 
troops behaved alike with gallantry. However, more than one 
hundred of the militia, and all the regular troops except nine 
were killed, and the rest were driven back to the main body. 
Dispirited by this misfortune, Harmer immediately marched 
to Fort Washington or Cincinnati. Thus the object of the 
expedition in intimidating the Indians was wholly un- 
successful. 
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Gaining increased confidence in their prowess and ability 
to successfully contend with the white troops of the Ameri- 
cans, by reason of their victory over a portion of Harmer’s 
army, the Wyandots, together with other tribes composing the 
Miami league, continued hostile. Therefore, in 1791, a new 
army, superior to Harmer’s was assembled at Cincinnati un- 
der Major General, or as then termed General St. Clair. The 
regular force amounted to 2,300 men; the militia numbered 
about 600. With this army St. Clair commenced his march 
toward the Indian towns on the Maumee. 'T'wo forts, Hamul- 
ton and Jefferson, were established and garrisoned on the 
route, about forty miles distant from each other, yet misfortune 
attended the expedition almost from its commencement. Soon 
after leaving Fort Jefferson a considerable number of the 
militia deserted the army. The first regiment under Major 
Hamtranck, was ordered to pursue them and secure the ad- 
vancing convoys of provisions, which it was feared they de- 
signed to plunder. Thus weakened by desertion and division, 
General St. Clair approached Indian villages. On the 3d of 
November when at what is now the line of Darke and Mercer 
counties and within two or three miles of the Indian state line, 
he halted, intending to throw up some slight fortification for 
the protection of baggage, and to await the return of the absent 
regiment. On the following morning, however, about a half 
hour before sunrise the American army was attacked with 
ereat fury by the whole disposable force of the Northwest 
tribes—the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanese, Miamis, Ot- 
tawas, Chippewas, and Pottawatomies. The Americans were 
totally defeated. General Butler and more than 600 subaltern 
officers and enlisted men were killed. 

, The vigorous prosecution of the war for the protection of 

the Northwest Territory was now urged by President Wash- 
ington but various obstacles retarded the organization of the 
new army. In the spring and summer of 1794, however, an 
American army was assembled at Greenville, in Darke county, 
under the command of General Anthony Wayne, a bold, ener- 
getic and experienced officer of the Revolutionary war. His 
force consisted of about 2,000 regular troops and about 1,500 
mounted volunteers from Kentucky. To oppose him the In- 
dian tribes above mentioned had collected their whole force, 
amounting to more than 2,000 warriors, near a British fort, 
erected since the treaty of 17838, and in violation of its obliga- 
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tions at the foot of the Maumee Rapids. They were well sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition, obtained at the British posts 
at Detroit and on the Maumee; and felt confident of defeating 
Wayne. But ‘‘Mad Anthony”’’ was a different kind of general 
from those who had previously commanded in the West, and 
when, on the 20th of August, the hostile forces of red men and 
white men met at the Maumee Rapids, or the battle of Fallen 
Timbers, the former were completely routed and fled in the 
utmost precipitation from the field. 

Robinson, a young half-breed Pottawatomie, afterward 
one of the principal war chiefs of that tribe, was present at the 
battle with Wayne, and in later years was in the habit of de- 
scribing it very clearly. It appears that the chiefs of the allied 
tribes, had selected a swamp for the battleground. They 
formed their line, however, a half mile in front of it, on the 
summit of a gentle elevation, covered with an open growth of 
timber, with no underbrush, intending, when Wayne attacked 
them to fall back slowly, thus inducing the Americans to fol- 
low them into the swamp, where the Indians would have every 
advantage, and where they expected a certain victory. But 
‘Mad Anthony”’ soon broke up their plan. As we have shown 
nearly one-half of his little army was composed of mounted 
Kentuckians, whom he formed in front of his infantry. After 
a few volleys from his infantry, always very trying to the 
nerves of the red men, he ordered the mounted men to advance. 
The Indians had never seen men fight on horseback, and sup- 
posed they would dismount when they reached the top of the 
ridge. But instead of that they began to trot, then drew their 
swords, those terrible ‘‘long knives,’’ which always inspired 
the Indians with dread, then broke into a gallop, and the next 
moment were charging at the top of their speed. ‘‘Oh,’’ said 
Robinson, ‘‘you ought to have seen the poor Indians run then.”’ 

They gave but one random fire, and fled as fast as possible 
toward the swamp. But it was too late. The mounted Ken- 
tuckians burst through them like a whirlwind, and then 
wheeled about to cut off their retreat, while the infantry came 
up on the double-quick, and barred their escape in that 
direction. 

‘‘Oh,’’ the chieftain would continue, ‘‘it was awful.”’ 

Robinson admired his conqueror so much that he named 
one of his sons ‘‘ Anthony Wayne”’ and always expressed the 
most profound respect for that dashing soldier. 
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Wayne’s victory at the ‘‘Fallen Timbers’’ did not at once 
reduce the savages to submission. Hence, their country was 
laid waste, and forts were erected in the heart of their terri- 
tory. At length, however, they became thoroughly convinced 
of their inability to resist in a successful manner the Ameri- 
can troops and sued for peace. A grand council was therefore 
held at Greenville, in the summer of 1795, and on the 3d of 
August of that year, General Wayne concluded a treaty of 
peace with the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanese, Ottawas, 
Chippewas, Pottawatomies and Miamis, beside some less im- 
portant tribes. More than one thousand Indians were present. 
The principal chiefs were Tarhe, or the Crane, of the Wyan- 
dots, Buckongehelas, Black Hoof, Blue Jacket and Little Tur- 
tle. A majority of the chiefs had been tampered with by the 
British agents and advised not to make peace with the Ameri- 
cans, but their people having been reduced to great extremities 
by the generalship of Wayne, were determined to make a per- 
manent peace with the ‘‘Thirteen Fires” as they termed the 
original states of the federal union. 

The basis of the treaty of Greenville was, that hostilities 
were to cease, and all prisoners be restored. Article 3 defined 
the Indian boundary as follows: 

The general boundary line between the lands of the United 
States and the lands of the said Indian tribes shall begin at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga river, and thence up the same to the 
portage, between that and the Tuscarawas branch of the Mus- 
kingum thence down that branch to the crossing place above 
Fort Laurens; thence westerly to a fork of that branch of the 
Great Miami river, running into the Ohio, at or near which 
fork stood Loromie’s store, and where commences the portage 
between the Miami of the Ohio and St. Mary’s river which is 
a branch of the Miami, which runs into Lake Erie; thence a 
westerly course to Fort Recovery (erected on the grounds 
where St. Clair was defeated in November, 1791), which 
stands on a branch of the Wabash, thence south westerly in a 
direct line to the Ohio, so as to intersect that river opposite the 
mouth of Kentucky or Cuttawa river. 

By the terms of the treaty the Indians also ceded to the 
United States government various small tracts of land sur- 
rounding military posts erected and to be erected. Also, the 
right to the people of the United States of a free passage by 
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land and water through the territory still owned by the 
Indians. The reader will understand that the Indians relin- 
quished all claims to the lands lying eastwardly and south- 
wardly of the line above described, in consideration ‘‘of the 
peace now established; of the goods formerly received from 
the United States; of those now to be delivered; and of the 
yearly delivery of goods now stipulated to be made hereafter ; 
and to indemnify the United States for the injuries and ex- 
penses they have sustained during the war.”’ 

On the 4th of July, 1805, at a treaty made at Fort Industry, 
on the Miami of the Lake, between the United States of 
America and the sachems, chiefs and warriors of the Wyan- 
dot, Ottawa, Chippewa, Muncie, Delaware, Shawanese and 
Pottawatomie nations, it was determined that the boundary 
line ‘‘between the United States and the nations aforesaid 
shall in the future be a meridian line drawn south and north 
through a boundary to be erected on the south shore of Lake 
Erie, 120 miles due west of the west boundary line of the state 
of Pennsylvania extending north until it intersects the bound- 
ary line of the United States and extending south until it 
intersects a line heretofore established by the treaty of Green- 
ville. Thus, all the lands lying east of the above-described 
line, bounded southerly and easterly by the line established by 
the treaty of Greenville and northerly by the northernmost 
part of the forty-first degree of north latitude, were ceded by 
the Indians to the United States by article 4 of this treaty, the 
United States delivered to the Wyandot, Shawanese, Muncie 
and Delaware nations goods to the value of $20,000, and stipu- 
lated for a perpetual annuity of $9,500, payable in goods 
reckoned at first cost in the city or place in the United States 
where they should be procured. 

The Wyandots were also interested parties in the treaty 
of Detroit which was concluded on the 17th day of November, 
1807, and as the lands ceded were for the most part within the 
limits of the present state of Michigan we refrain from further 
mention of its provisions, ete. 

The treaty of Brownstone was made November 25, 1808, 
between William Hull, governor of Michigan territory, and the 
Chippewa, Ottawa, Pottawatomie, Wyandot and Shawanese 
nations. This treaty related mainly to the cession of lands for 
roads through the territory still owned by the Indians. Among 
the routes then ceded was a ‘‘tract of land, for a road only, 
of 120 feet in width, to run southwardly from what is now called 
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Lower Sandusky to the boundary line established by the treaty 
of Greenville, with the privilege of taking at all times such 
timber and other materials from the adjacent lands as. may 
be necessary for making and keeping in repair the said road, 
with the bridges that may be required along the same.’’ This, 
probably was the first highway projected by the English speak- 
ing whites, or Americans, in a direction which would lead 
through the present county of Wyandot. 

Meanwhile, from the date of the conclusion of the treaty 
of Greenville until the beginning of the last war with Great 
Britain—1812-15—the Wyandots, true to their treaty obliga- 
tions remained at peace with the Americans. In 1812, how- 
ever, at a time when the great Shawanese chieftain, Tecumseh, 
and his brother, the Prophet, were endeavoring to array under 
arms all of the northwestern tribes against the Americans, a 
great Indian council of the northern nations was held at 
Brownstone in the Michigan territory. At that meeting Tarhe, 
or ‘The Crane,’’ and Between-the-logs were among the chief 
representatives of the Wyandots. The eloquence of Tecum- — 
seh’s adherents, and the glittering promises of the British 
agents, proved to be as nothing to them and they firmly rejected 
all overtures to join in the war against the Americans. True,a 
few fiery young warriors of the Wyandot nation did enter the 
British service. But Tarhe, Between-the-logs, Summundewat, 
Big Tree and the major portion of the Wyandots, remained 
faithful to their pledges. These chiefs left the Brownstone 
council, returned to Upper Sandusky, and immediately 
joined the American cause. Fort Ferree, at Upper Sandusky, 
and Fort Meigs, at Lower Sandusky, were erected upon their 
lands. Here were concentrated large numbers of troops from 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Ohio, under General Harrison, 
and here were they treated in the most friendly manner by the 
Wyandots. When General Harrison invaded Canada, he was 
accompanied by a large party of Wyandot chiefs and warriors. 
But the principal object of his Indian friends was to detach 
that part of the Wyandot nation from the British interest, 
who, by the surrounding Indians had in a measure been forced 
to join the English. This was effected. 

We now come to the consideration of an event which, by 
its realization, placed the Wyandots upon a comparatively 
small tract of territory or ‘‘reservation’’ where they remained 
until within the memory of some present inhabitants of Wyan- 
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dot county. We allude to the ‘‘treaty of the Foot of the Rapids 
of the Miami of the Lake,’’ which was concluded on the 29th 
of September, 1817, between Lewis Cass and Duncan Mce- 
Arthur, commissioners of the United States, and the sachems, 
chiefs and warriors of the Wyandot, Seneca, Delaware, Shaw- 
anese, Pottawatomie, Ottawa and Chippewa tribes of Indians. 
The articles of this treaty, which have an especial reference to 
our topic, are as follows: 

“Article 2. The Wyandot tribe of Indians, in considera- 
tion of the stipulations herein made on the part of the United 
States, do hereby forever cede to the United States the lands 
comprehended within the following lines and boundaries: Be- 
ginning at a point on the southern shore of Lake Erie, where 
the present Indian boundary line intersects the same, between 
the mouth of Sandusky Bay and the mouth of Portage river; 
thence running south with said line to the line established in 
the year 1795, by the treaty of Greenville, which runs from the 
crossing place above Fort. Laurens to Loromie’s store; thence 
westerly with the last mentioned line to the eastern line of the 
reserve at Loromie’s store; thence with the lines of said re- 
serve north and west to the northwest corner thereof; thence 
to the northwestern corner of the reserve on the River St. 
Mary’s at the head of the navigable waters thereof; thence east 
to the western bank of the St. Mary’s river aforesaid; thence 
down on the western bank of the said river to the reserve at 
Fort Wayne; thence with the lines of the last mentioned re- 
serve, easterly and northerly to the north bank of the River 
Miami of Lake Erie; thence down to the north bank of the said 
river to the western line of the land ceded to the United States 
by the treaty of Detroit, in the year 1807; thence with the said 
line south to the middle of said Miami river, and easterly with 
the lines of the tract ceded to the United States by the treaty 
of Detroit aforesaid, so far south that a south line will strike 
the place of beginning. 

Art. 3. The Wyandots, Seneca, Delaware, Shawanese, 
Pottawatomie, Ottawa and Chippewa tribes of Indians, accede 
to the cessions mentioned in the two preceding articles. 

Art. 6. The United States agree to grant, by patent, in 
fee simple, to Doanquod, Howoner, Rontondee, Tauyau, Ron- 
tayau, Dawatont, Mononcue, Tauyaudautauson and Haudau- 
waugh, chiefs of the Wyandot tribe and their successors in 
office, chiefs of the said tribe, for the use of the persons and for 
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the purposes mentioned in the annexed schedule, a tract of 
land twelve miles square at Upper Sandusky, the center of 
which shall be the place where Fort Ferree stands; and also a 
tract of one mile square, to be located where the chiefs direct, 
on a cranberry swamp, on Broken Sword Creek, and to be 
held for the use of the tribe. 

Art. 7. And the said chiefs or their successors may, at any 
time they may think proper, convey to either of the persons 
mentioned in the said schedule, or his heirs, the quantity se- 
cured thereby to him, or may refuse to do so. But the use of 
the said land shall be in the said person; and after the share 
of any person is conveyed by the chiefs to him, he may convey 
the same to any person whatever. And any one entitled by 
the said schedule to a portion of the said land, may, at any 
time, convey the same to any person, by obtaining the appro- 
bation of the president. of the United States, or of the per- 
son appointed by him to give such approbation. And the 
agent of the United States shall make an equitable partition 
of the said share when conveyed. 

Art. 8. At the special request of the said Indians, the: 
United States agree to grant, by patent, in fee simple, to the 
persons hereinafter mentioned, all of whom are connected with 
the said Indians, by blood or adoption, the tracts of land herein 
desribed : | 

‘*To Elizabeth Whitaker, who was taken prisoner by the 
Wyandots and has ever since lived among them, 1,280 acres 
of land, on the west side of the Sandusky river, below Crog- 
hansville, to be laid off in a square form, as nearly as the 
meanders of the said river will admit, and to run an equal 
distance above and below the house in which the said Elizabeth 
Whitaker now lives. 

‘To Robert Armstrong, who was taken prisoner by the In- 
dians, and has ever since lived among them, and has married a 
Wyandot woman, one section to contain 640 acres of land, on 
the west side of the Sandusky river, to begin at the place called 
Camp Ball and to run up the river, with the meanders thereof, 
160 poles and from the beginning down the river, with the me- 
anders thereof, 160 poles, and from the extremity of these lines 
west for quantity. 

‘To the children of the late William McCollock, who was 
killed in August, 1812, near Maugaugon, and who are quarter- 
blood Wyandot Indians, one section to contain 640 acres of 
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land, on the west side of the Sandusky river, adjoining the 
lower line of the tract hereby granted to Robert Armstrong, 
and extending in the same manner, with and from the said 
river. 

‘To John VanMeter, who was taken prisoner by the Wyan- 
dots and who has ever since lived among them, and has married 
a Seneca woman, and to his wife’s three brothers, Senecas, 
who now reside on Honey Creek, 1,000 acres of land, to begin 
north, forty-five degrees west, one hundred and forty poles 
from the house in which the said John VanMeter now lives, 
and to run thence south 320 poles, thence and from the begin- 
ning, east for quantity. 

“To Sarah Williams, Joseph Williams and Rachel Nu- 
gent, late Rachel Williams, the said Sarah having been taken 
prisoner by the Indians, and has ever since lived among them, 
and being the widow, and the said Joseph and Rachel being the 
children of the late Isaac Williams, a half-blooded Wyandot, 
one-quarter section of land, to contain 160 acres, on the east 
side of the Sandusky river, below Croghansville, and to include 
their improvements at a place called Negro Point. 

‘*To Catherine Walker, a Wyandot woman, and to John R. 
Walker, who was wounded in the service of the United States 
at the battle of Maugaugon, in 1812, a section of 640 acres of 
land each, to begin at the northwestern corner of the tract 
hereby granted to John VanMeter and his wife’s brothers, 
and to run with the line thereof south 320 poles; thence and 
from the beginning west for quantity. 

‘‘To William Spicer, who was taken prisoner by the In- 
dians, and has ever since lived among them and married a Sen- 
eca woman, a section of land to contain 640 acres, begining on 
the east bank of the Sandusky river, forty poles below the cor- 
ner of said Spicer’s cornfield; thence up the river on the east 
side with meanders thereof one mile; thence and from the be- 
ginning east for quantity. 

‘‘To Horonu, or the ‘Cherokee Boy,’ a Wyandot chief, a 
section of land to contain 640 acres, on the Sandusky river, to 
be laid off in a square form, and to include his improvements.’’ 

Art. 15. The tracts of land herein granted to the chiefs for 
the use of theWyandot, Shawanese, Delaware and Seneca In- 
dians and the reserve for the Ottawa Indians, shall not be liable 
to taxes of any kind so long as such lands continue the property 
of said Indians. 
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Art.18. The Delaware tribe of Indians in consideration of 
the stipulations herein made on the part of the United States 
do hereby forever cede to the United States all the claims which 
they have to the thirteen sections of land reserved for the use 
of certain persons of their tribe, by the second section of the 
act of congress, passed March the third, one thousand eight 
hundred and seven, providing for the disposal of the land of 
the United States between the United States military tract 
and the Connecticut Reserve, and the lands of the United 
States between the Cincinnati and Vincennes districts. 

Art. 19. The United States agree to grant, by patent, in 
fee simple, to Zeeshawan, or James Armstrong, and to Sanon- 
deyourayquaw, or Silas Armstrong, chiefs of the Delaware In- 
dians, living on the Sandusky waters, and their successors in 
office, chiefs of the said tribe, for the use of the persons men- 
tioned in the annexed schedule, in the same manner and sub- 
ject to the same conditions, provisions and limitations as is 
hereinbefore provided for the lands granted to the Wvandot, 
Seneca and Shawanese Indians, a tract of land to contain nine 
square miles to join the tract granted to the Wyandots of 
twelve miles square to be laid off as nearly in a square form 
as practicable and to include Captain Pipe’s village. 

By this treaty the United States stipulated to pay the 
Wyandots a perpetual annuity of $4,000; to the Senecas, $500 ; 
to the Shawanese, $2,000; to the Pottawatomies, annually, for 
fifteen years, $1,300; to the Ottawas, annually for fifteen vears, 
$1,000; to the Chippewas, annually for fifteen years, $1,000; 
and to the Delawares, $500, but no annuity. The United States 
also engaged to erect a saw and grist mill, for the use of the 
Wyandots; and to provide and maintain two blacksmiths, one 
for the use of the Wyandots and Seneeas, and one for the In- 
dians at Hog Creek. 

The United States further agreed to pay the sums follow- 
ing for property, ete., injured during the war of 1812-15: To 
the Wyandots, $4,319.24; to Indians at Lewis’ and Scoutash’s 
towns, $1,227.50; to the Delawares, $3,956.50; to the repre- 
sentatives of Hembis, $348.50; to the Shawanese, $420, and to 
the Senecas, an additional sum of $219. It was also agreed to 
pay the Shawanese, under the treaty of Fort Industry, $2,500. 
By Article 17, the value of improvements abandoned, was to 
be paid for. 
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A treaty supplementary to the ‘‘Treaty of the Foot of the 
Rapids of the Miami of the Lake,’’ was concluded at St. 
Mary’s, Ohio, on the 17th day of September, 1818, between 
Lewis Cass and Duncan McArthur, commissioners of the 
United States, and the sachems, chiefs, and warriors of the 
Wyandot, Seneca, Shawanese and Ottawa tribes of Indians. 
The following are the articles of the supplementary treaty 
which were of special significance to the Wyandot nation: 

Art. 1. It is agreed between the United States and the 
parties hereunto, that the several tracts of land described in 
the treaty to which this is supplementary, and agreed thereby 
to be granted by the United States to the chiefs of the respec- 
tive tribes, and also the tract described in the twentieth article 
of the said treaty, shall not be thus granted, but shall be ex- 
cepted from the cession made by the said tribes to the United 
States, reserved for the use of said Indians, and held by them 
in the saine manner as Indian reservations have been hereto- 
fore held. But it is further agreed that the tracts thus re- 
served shall be preserved for the use of the Indians named in» 
the schedule to the said treaty, and held by them and their heirs 
forever, unless ceded to the United States. 

Art. 2. It is also agreed that there shall be reserved for 
the use of the Wyandots, in addition to the reservations before 
made, fifty-five thousand six hundred and eighty acres of land, 
to be laid off in two tracts, the first to adjoin the south line of 
the section of six hundred and forty acres of land heretofore 
reserved for the Wyandot chief, the’Cherokee Boy, and to 
extend south to the north line of the reserve of twelve miles 
square, at Upper Sandusky, and the other to join the east line 
of the reserve of twelve miles square, at Upper Sandusky, 
and to extend east for quantity. 

There shall also be reserved for the use of the Wyandots 
residing at Solomon’s town, and on Blanchard’s Fork, in addi- 
tion to the reservations before made, sixteen thousand acres of ; 
land to be laid off in a square form, on the head of Blanchard’s 
Fork, the center of which shall be at the Big Spring, on the 
trace leading from Upper Sandusky to Fort Findlay; and 160 
acres of land for the use of the Wyandots on the west side of 
the Sandusky river, adjoining the said river, and the lower line 
of two sections of land, agreed, by the treaty to which this is 
supplementary, to be granted Hlizabeth Whitaker. 
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Art. 3. It is hereby agreed that the tracts of land, which, 
by the eighth article of the treaty to which this is supple- 
mentary, are to be granted by the United States to the persons 
therein mentioned, shall never be conveyed, by them or their 
heirs, without the permission of the president of the United 
States. | 

By this supplement, an additional annuity was to be given 
to the Wyandots of $500, forever; to the Shawanese, $1,000; 
to the Senecas, $500, and to the Ottawas, $1,500. 

During the same year, 1818, a grand Indian council was 
held at Upper Sandusky on the occasion of the death of Tarhe, 
or ‘‘the Crane,’’ the most celebrated chieftain the Wyandot na- 
tion ever produced. Col. John Johnston, of Upper Piqua, 
Ohio, who for about half a century served as an agent of the 
United States over the Indians of the west, was present, and in 
his ‘‘Recollections’’ gives the following interesting account 
of the proceedings: 

‘‘On the death of the great chief of the Wyandots, I was 
invited to attend a general council of all the tribes of Ohio, the 
Delawares of Indiana, and the Senecas of New York, at Upper 
Sandusky. I found on arriving at the place a very large at- 
tendance, among the chiefs was the noted leader and orator, 
Red Jacket, from Buffalo. The first business done was the 
speaker of the nation, delivering an oration on the character 
of the deceased chief. Then followed what might be called a 
monody, or ceremony, of mourning or lamentation. The seats 
were arranged from end to end of a large council house, about 
six feet apart. The head men and the aged took their seats fac- 
ing each other, stooping down, their heads almost touching. In 
that position they remained for several hours. Deep, heavy 
and long-continued groans would commence at one end of the 
row of mourners, and so pass around until all had responded, 
and these repeated at intervals of a few minutes. The Indians 
- were all washed, and had no paint or any kind of decorations 
upon their persons, their countenances and general deport- 
ment denoting the deepest mourning. I never witnessed any- 
thing of the kind before, and was told this ceremony was not 
performed but on the decease of some great man. 

After the period of mourning and lamentation was over, 
the Indians proceeded to business. There were present the 
Wyandots, Shawanese, Delawares, Senecas, Ottawas and Mo- 
hawks. The business was entirely confined to their own af- 
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fairs, and the main topics related to their lands and the claims 
of the respective tribes. It was evident, in the course of the 
discussion, that the presence of myself and people (there were 
some white men with me) was not acceptable to some of the 
parties, and allusions were made so direct to myself that I was 
constrained to notice them, by saying that I came there as a 
guest of the Wyandots by their special invitation; that as the 
agent of the United States, I had a right to be there as any- 
where else in the Indian country; and that if any insult was 
offered to myself or my people it would be resented and pun- 
ished. Red Jacket was the principal speaker, and was intem- 
perate and personal in his remarks. Accusations, pro and 
con, were made by the different parties, accusing each other 
of being foremost in selling lands to the United States. The 
Shawanese were particularly marked out as more guilty than 
any other ; that they were the last coming into the Ohio country, 
and although they had no right but by permission of the other 
tribes, they were always the foremost in selling lands. This 
brought the Shawanese out, who retorted through their head 
chief, the Black Hoof, on the Senecas and Wyandots with 
pointed severity. 

The discussion was long continued, calling out some of the 
ablest speakers, and was distinguished for ability, cutting sar- 
casm and research, going far back into the history of the na- 
tives, their wars, alliances, negotiations, migrations, ete. I had 
attended many councils, treaties and gatherings of the In- 
dians, but never in my life did I witness such an outpouring 
of native oratory and eloquence, of severe rebuke, taunting 
national and personal reproaches. The council broke up later 
in great confusion, and in the worst possible feeling. A cir- 
cumstance occurred toward the close which more than any- 
thing else exhibited the bad feeling prevailing. In handing 
around the wampum belt, the emblem of amity, peace and good 
will, when presented to one of the chiefs, he would not touch it 
with his fingers, but passed it on a stick to the person next to 
him. A greater indignity, agreeable to Indian etiquette, could 
not be offered. 

The next day appeared to be one of unusual anxiety and 
despondency among the Indians. They could be seen in groups 
everywhere near the council house in deep consultation. They 
had acted foolishly—were sorry—but the difficulty was who 
would first present the olive branch. The council convened 
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late and was very full; silence prevailed for a long time; at 
last the aged chief of the Shawanese, the Black Hoof, rose—a 
man of great influence, and a celebrated warrior. He told the 
assembly they had acted like children, and not men on yester- 
day; that he and his people were sorry for the words that had 
been spoken and which had done so much harm; that he came 
into the council by the unanimous desire of his people present, 
to recall those foolish words, and did there take them back, 
handing strings of wampum, which passed around ‘and were 
received by all with the greatest satisfaction. Several of the 
principal chiefs delivered speeches to the same effect, handing 
around wampum in turn, and in this manner the whole diffi- 
culty of the preceding day was settled, and to all appearances 
was forgotten. The Indians are very courteous and civil to 
each other, and it is a rare thing to see their assemblies dis- 
turbed by ill-timed or unwise remarks. I never witnessed it 
except on the occasion here alluded to, and it is more than 
probable that the presence of myself and other white men con- 
tributed toward the unpleasant occurrence. I could not help 
but admire the genuine philosophy and good sense displayed 
by men whom we eall savages, in the translation of their pub- 
lic business; and how much we might profit in the halls of our 
legislatures, by occasionally taking for our example the pro- 
ceedings of the great Indian council at Upper Sandusky. 

At the time the events occurred, which have just been re- 
lated, the Indian town known as Upper Sandusky, was located 
about four miles northeast of the present county seat (a point, 
it appears, to which the Indians removed prior to 1782). 
After the death of Tarhe, however, they erected a council 
house on the site of the present town of Upper Sandusky (a 
_ place which was nearer the center of their reservation), gave 
this name—Upper Sandusky, and called the old village Crane 
Town. It was built chiefly of bark, and in dimensions was 
about 100 feet long by fifteen feet wide. Subsequently the tem- 
porary structure at the new town of Upper Sandusky gave 
place to a more substantial building, the frame council house 
known to early settlers for several years, as the Wyandot 
county courthouse, ete., which was built probably about the 
year 1830 or a few years after the completion of the grist and 
saw mill provided for in the treaty of September 29, 1817, at 
the foot of the Maumee Rapids. 
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The Wyandot nation was divided into ten tribes. These 
tribes were kept up by the mother’s side, and all her children 
belonged to her tribe. The totem of each of the ten tribes was 
as follows: The Deer, Bear, Snake, Hawk, Porcupine, Beaver, 
Big Turtle, Little Turtle and Terrapin. Each of these tribes 
had its chief, and these chiefs composed the grand council of 
the nation. The oldest man in the tribe was generally the tribal 
chief, and all the persons belonging to a tribe were considered 
as one family—all near akin. Indeed, no law or custom among 
them was so scrupulously regarded and adhered to with so 
much tenacity as the tribe law in this particular. No person 
was allowed to marry in his or her own tribe. It was thus con- 
sidered that no crime could so effectually destroy their char- 
acter or disgrace them so much as this. Nothing could ever 
restore to them their lost reputation. When a man wished to 
marry a woman he first had to obtain the consent of her tribe, 
and most generally he went to live with his wife in her tribe, 
yet the woman was not bound to live with him any longer than 
she pleased, and when she left him could take with her, her 
children and her property. 

From time immemorial, until ‘‘Mad Anthony’s’’ decisive 
battle at the foot of the Maumee Rapids, to the Deer tribe 
belonged the scepter and calumet of the great sachems; but as 
a result of that battle, this tribe became so weak by the loss of 
their warriors that the nation deemed it best to take the burden 
off their shoulders, and placed it on the Porcupine tribe. Ac- 
cording to Finley, the celebrated ‘Tarhe, and his immediate 
successor, De-un-quat, as head chiefs and grand sachems of 
the Wyandot nation, were members of the last mentioned 
tribe. : 


PURCHASE OF RESERVATIONS 


By a treaty concluded at Little Sandusky, August 3, 1829, 
between John Mcllvaine, commissioner on the part of the 
United States, and the chiefs and head men of the Delawares, 
the latter ceded their reservation to the United States for 
the sum of $3,000, and removed west of the Mississippi. This 
reservation was granted to the Delawares at the treaty of 
the Maumee Rapids. It contained nine square miles and ad- 
joined the Wyandot reserve on the southeast, thus embrac- 
ing portions of the present townships of Antrim and Pitt 
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in Wyandot county. By permission of the Wyandots, these 
Indians made a village on the west bank of the Sandusky 
river, below the mouth of Broken Sword creek, where a fine 
spring emerges from the river bank. Captain Pipe, Jr., a 
son of the Captain Pipe who burned Colonel Crawford at the 
stake, was with them, and their village was called Pipetown, 
or Captain Pipe’s village. Among those named in the orig- 
inal grant at the treaty of the Maumee Rapids, several sur- 
vived until after their removal beyond the Mississippi, and 
among the number were Captain Pipe, Zeshawan, or James 
Armstrong, Mahautoo, or John Armstrong, Sanondoyeou- 
rayquaw, or Silas Armstrong, Black Raccoon, Billy Montour, 
Buckwheat, William Doudee, Thomas Lyons, Johnnycake, 
Captain Wolfe, Isaac Hill, John Hill, Tishatahooms, or 
Widow Armstrong, Ayenucare, Hoomaurou, or John Ming, 
and Youdorast. 

The Delawares were a treacherous, superstitious race, and 
the pioneers could not rely upon their seeming friendship 
or their promises. Buckwheat, one of the Indians mentioned 
above, was part negro. About the year 1827, he was accused 
of witchcraft. He was tried by his fellow Indians, found 
guilty and sentenced to be burned alive. The burning took 
place near the bank of the river opposite the town of Little 
Sandusky. 

Tom Lyons, or ‘‘Old Tom Lyons,’’ as he was termed by 
the whites, was another conspicuous character among this 
small band of Delawares. He had lived with the Delawares 
in Pennsylvania before these Indians were forced to remove 
to Ohio. He was a strong, powerful man and made many 
enemies among the whites by boasting that he had killed 
ninety-nine of them and had their tongues upon a string and 
that he desired to make the number an even hundred before 
being called to the ‘‘happy hunting ground.’’ Jt has been 
written that Lyons’ wife was quite a queen of beauty among 
the squaws of the tribe, and that he was very proud of her 
and kept her dressed in the height of Indian fashion and 
would not permit her to perform the menial labor usually 
required of the squaws. 

Solomon Johnnyecake, the husband of Sally Williams, was 
well-known to the early settlers of Wyandot county. He was 
a friendly hunter, and it was customary for Sally and the 
children to accompany him on his hunting excursions. He 
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usually constructed a bark wigwam to protect his wife and 
children from the storms and exposures of the forests, while 
he ranged the woods in search of game. He sometimes ex- 
changed venison for pork with the white settlers, and some- 
times parties who had a curiosity to see his wife and children 
visited his wigwam. His wife was a quarter blood, and was 
regarded as a good housekeeper. Her mother, a white woman, 
was captured in girlhood upon the Pennsylvania frontier. 
Johnnycake went west with his people. Three of his sons 
served in a Kansas regiment of the Union army during the 
Civil war. 

Captain Pipe, Jr., son of Old Captain Pipe, who burned 
Colonel Crawford, was a small, rather spare man. He went 
west with his tribe and died upon their reservation about 
1840. Among his own people he had the reputation of being 
quite a medicine man. 

The Delawares as well as the Wyandots, when journey- 
ing from their reservations in search of game, almost invari- 
ably stopped at all the houses of the white settlers, and when 
they came to a white man’s. cabin expected to receive the 
hospitality of its inmates, if they did not they were much 
offended. They would never accept a bed to sleep upon, all 
that was necessary was to have a good fire in the fireplace 
and plenty of wood near by to replenish the fire if needed. 
They usually carried their blankets, and would spr ead them 
upon the floor in front of the fire. 

A Wyandot pioneer said that he had often seen as many 
as twenty or thirty Indians pass by his cabin with their hunt- 
ing materials and equipments packed on their ponies, all in 
single file, on their old Sandusky and Pipetown trail. 

In explanation of the number of white men or partly white 
men found among the Wyandots, it appears that this nation, 
although never behind other savage tribes during their wars 
with the whites, were more merciful than the Delawares, 
Shawanese, Miamis, Ottawas, Chippewas, etc. They saved 
more of their prisoners and purchased many others from 
other tribes of Indians, and adopted them into their families. 
Thus they became allied with many good families of the coun- 
try, including the Browns, the Zanes, the Walkers, the Will- 
iams, the Armstrongs, McCulloughs and Magees. Robert 
Armstrong, one of the best interpreters during the Rev. Fin- 
ley’s missionary services among the Indians, was taken pris- 
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oner by the Wyandots about the year 1786, when a boy about 
four years old. His parents resided a few miles above Pitts- 
burgh, on the banks of the Allegheny river. One Sunday 
morning a young man of the family, with little Robert, took 
a canoe and crossed over to the west side of the river to visit 
a party of supposed friendly Indians of the Cornplanter tribe. 
This camp was situated four miles distant from the river. 
After they had made their visit and were returning home, in 
passing a dense thicket through which their path led, they 
heard a noise, and stopping to look back, to their great sur- 
prise and terror, four hideously painted Indians of the Wyan- — 
dot nation rose up and ordered them to stop. The young 
man attempted to make his escape by running, but had made 
only a few steps, when the Indians fired and he fell dead. 
Little Robert ran a few rods, but one of the Indians soon 
caught him and picked him up. Armstrong said he was so 
scared to see the young man tomahawked and scalped that 
he could scarcely stand, for he expected it would be his lot 
next. One of the Indians took him on his back and carried 
him several miles before he stopped. The company of In- 
dians then divided. Two of them took the scalp, and the 
other two took the Armstrong boy. 

Young Armstrong was adopted into the Big Turtle tribe 
of Wyandots and named O-no-ran-do-roh. He became an 
expert hunter, and a perfect Indian in feelings and habits. 
He married an Indian woman or half-breed, and had so far 
lost his knowledge of the English language that he could 
speak but little of it. But after General Wayne’s treaty he 
mingled more with the whites and learned to talk with them 
in their own language. He became an expert interpreter, 
and was employed in interpreting and trading the rest of his 
life. He died at Upper Sandusky of consumption in April, 
1825. This sketch of the career of Armstrong is only a fair 
illustration, probably, of the life and experience of many other 
whites who had been captured and adopted by the Wyandots. 

Between-the-logs, a Wyandot of considerable note, died 
of consumption, January 1, 1827. During the last part of the 
same year, the Rev. Mr. Finley terminated his missionary 
labors with the Wyandots, leaving Rev. James Gilruth in con- 
trol. Among the successors of the latter were Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Shaw, Allen and Wheeler, ministers of the Methodist 
Hpiscopal church. It is said, however, that the mission at- 
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tained its greatest activity and prosperity about the close of 
the Rev. Finley’s superintendency. 

At the anhual conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church held at Cincinnati, in August, 1819, the Indian mis- 
sion at Upper Sandusky was named as a regular field of labor 
in the Lebanon district, which then extended from the Ohio ~ 
river northward including the Michigan territory. At the 
same time the Rev. James B. Finley was appointed presiding 
elder of the district, and the Rev. James Montgomery, mis- 
sionary to assist Stewart. Subsequently, Mr. Montgomery 
was appointed sub-agent over the Senecas, and Moses Henkle 
was employed to fill the position vacated by Montgomery. 

In August, 1821, in accordance with the suggestions of 
the Methodist preachers, the Indian chiefs Deunquot, Be- 
tween-the-logs, John Hicks, Mononcue, and several others 
signed a petition, which was drawn up and witnessed by Will- 
iam Walker, United States Inspector, and Moses Henkle, 
Missionary, requesting that a missionary school be estab- 
lished among them at Upper Sandusky, and for that pur- 
pose they donated a section of land at Camp Meigs, where 
there was a fine spring of water and other conveniences. The 
Indians also requested that the teacher sent them should also 
be a preacher, thus obviating the necessity of a traveling mis- 
sionary being continued among them. Thereupon the Rev. 
James B. Finley was appointed resident missionary and 
teacher at the Wyandot mission. 

In the summer of 1823, the mission school was formally 
opened. It was conducted according to the manual labor sys- 
tem. The boys were taught farming, and the girls were taught 
housework, sewing, knitting, spinning, etc. The boys were 
at first adverse to labor, but they were encouraged by being 
urged to excel others in their line of work. As many as sixty 
ehildren were enrolled at one time, a number of them being 
children sent from Canada by members of the Wyandot tribe 
there. Bishop McKendree in writing of the mission there 
in 1823 said in part, that the missionary establishment at 
Upper Sandusky, in the large national reserve of the Wyan- 
dot tribes of Indians contains one hundred and forty-seven 
thousand acres of land, being in extent more than nineteen 
miles from east to west, and twelve miles from north to 
south. Throughout the whole extent of this tract the San- 


dusky river winds-its course, receiving several other beauti- 
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ful streams. This fine tract, with another reservation of nine 
miles square at the Big Spring, head of Blanchard creek, is 
all the soil that remains to the Wyandots. 

After the Rev. James B. Finley had been appointed resi- 
dent missionary and teacher at the Wyandot mission, he 
says in his history of the mission: ‘‘There was no plan of 
operation furnished me, no provision made for the mission 
family, no house to shelter them, nor supplies for the winter; 
and there was only a small sum of money, amounting to $200, 
appropriated for the benefit of the mission. However, I set 
about the work of preparation to move. I had a suitable 
wagon made, bought a yoke of oxen, and other things neces- 
sary, took my own furniture and household goods, and by the 
8th of October was on my way. I had hired two young men 
and one young woman, and Sister Harriet Stubbs volunteered 
to accompany US as a teacher. These, with my wife and self, 
made the whole mission family. We were eight days making 
our way out. Sixty miles of the road was almost as bad as 
it could be. From Markley’s, on the Scioto, to Upper San- 
dusky, there were but two or three cabins. But by the bless- 
ing of kind Providence, we arrived safe, and were received 
by all with the warmest affection. There was no house for 
us to shelter in on the section of land we were to occupy, but 
by the kindness of Mr. Lewis, the blacksmith, we were per- 
mitted to occupy a new cabin he had built for his family. It 
was without door, window or chinking. Here we unloaded, 
and set up our Ebenezer. The Sabbath following, we held 
meeting in the council house, and had a large congregation. 
Brother Stewart was present, and aided in the exercises. 
We had a good meeting, and the prospect of better times. 

‘“We now selected the place for building our mission 
house. It was on the spot called ‘Camp Meigs,’ where Goy- 
ernor Meigs had encamped with the Ohio militia in time of 
the last war, on the west bank of the Sandusky river, about 
a mile below the post of ‘Upper Sandusky.’ We commenced 
getting logs to put us up a shelter for the winter. The first 
week one of my hands left me. A day or two after, while we 
were in the woods cutting down timber, a dead limb fell from 
the tree we were chopping, on the head of the other young 
man, so that he lay breathless. I placed him on the wagon, 
drove home half a mile or more, and then bled him, before he 
recovered his senses. I now began’to think it would be hard 
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times. Winter was coming on, and my family exposed in 
an Indian country, without a house to shelter in. For years 
I had done but little manual labor. But the Lord blessed me 
with great peace in my soul. My worthy friend, George Riley, 
recovered from his hurt, and we worked almost day and night, 
until the skin came off the inside of my hands. I took oak 
-bark, boiled it, and washed my hands in the decoction, and 
they soon got well and became hard. We built a cabin house, 
20 x 23 feet, and without door, window, or loft. On the very 
day that snow began to fall, we moved into it. The winter 
soon became extremely cold. We repaired one of the old 
block-houses, made a stable thereof for our cattle, and cut, 
hauled and hewed logs to put up a double house, forty-eight 
feet long by twenty wide, a story and a half high. We hauled 
timber to the sawmill, and sawed it ourselves into joists and 
plank, for the floors and other purposes. I think I can say 
that neither brother Riley nor myself sat down to eat one 
meal of victuals that winter but by candle-light, except on 
Sabbath days. We always went to bed at 9, and rose at 4 
o’clock in the morning, and by daylight we were ready to go 
to work. In addition to this, I preached every Sabbath and 
met class, attended prayer meeting once every week, and 
labored to rear up the church. Brother Stewart assisted 
when he was able to labor, but his pulmonary affliction con- 
fined him the most of his time to the house, and I employed 
him to teach a small school of ten or twelve Indian children 
at the Big Spring; for these people -were so anxious to have 
their children taught that they could not wait until prepara- 
tions were made at the mission house, and they wanted to 
have a separate school by themselves. To this I would not 
agree; but to accommodate their wishes until we were ready 
at the mission house to receive their children, I consented that 
they might be taught at home.’’ 

Mr. Finley remained with the Wyandots at Upper San- 
dusky (assisted meanwhile, at different periods, by Revs. 
John Stewart, Charles Elliott, Jacob Hooper, John C. Brooke 
and James Gilruth), about seven years, and his published 
statements of the proceedings while here, are quite interest- 
ing and complete. Yet, except in a few instances, the scope 
of this work—the great variety of topics to be treated—pre- 
eludes the practicability of our giving full accounts obtained 
therefrom, or indeed of doing but little more, while speaking 
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further of the Wyandot Mission, than to merely make men- 
tion of some of the most prominent events. 

While the chiefs and head men known as Between-the-logs, 
Mononcue, John Hicks, Squire Grey Eyes, George Punch, 
Summundewat, Big-tree, Driver, Washington, Joseph 
Williams, Two Logs, Mathew Peacock, Harrihoot, Robert 
Armstrong, Scuteash, Rohnyenness, Little Chief, Big River, 
Squindatee and others (with a following of about one-half of 
those on the reservation), professed to have obtained religion 
and were enrolled as members of the Mission Methodist Epis- 
copal church, Deunquat, who became the head chief of the na- 
tion upon the death of Tarhe, together with the other half of 
the Indians under his control, remained true to the religion. 
if so it may be called, of their fathers. 

After the departure of the Delawares for the West, the 
Wyandots were the only considerable body of Indians re- 
maining in the State of Ohio. In the meantime the white set- 
tlers had encircled their reservations at Upper Sandusky and 
the Big Spring with towns and cultivated lands, and were 
anxious that congress should purchase these reservations, 
and thus open the way for their occupancy by the whites. 
Acting upon these urgent petitions, agents of the General 
Government had endeavored to open negotiations with the 
Wyandots for the purpose of. purchasing the lands they 
claimed as early as 1825. But they firmly resisted all argu- 
ments tending to that end for nearly twenty years thereafter. 
However it became evident, that sucha state of affairs could 
not always exist, as they had sadly degenerated from the pros- 
perous state they were in a few years before. The Rev. Fin- 
ley, the missionary, had left in 1827, and the majority of the 
Indians had gone back to their old habits of intemperance 
and heathenism, they realized that they must yield to the 
advance of civilization, and they finally consented to give up 
the narrow possessions they claimed for a large sum of money 
and thousands of broad acres lying west of the Mississippi 
river. Col. John Johnston, of Piqua, conducted the nego- 
tiations on the part of the United States, and concluded the 
purchase at Upper Sandusky on the 17th day of March, 1842. 
In speaking of this transaction and the proceedings which 
led to it, Colonel Johnston said: 

‘‘About the year 1800, this tribe numbered about 2,200, 
and in March, 1842, ete as commissioner of the ave ; 
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States, I concluded with them a treaty of cession and emigra- 
tion, they had become reduced to less than 800 of all ages 
and both sexes. Before the Revolutionary war quite a num- 
ber of the Wyandots had embraced Christianity in the com- 
munion of the Roman Catholic church. In the early part of 
my agency, Presbyterians had a mission among the Indians 
at Lower Sandusky, under the care of the Rev. Joseph 
Badger. The war of 1812 broke up these missionary efforts. 
When peace was restored, the Methodists became the spiritual 
instructors of these Indians and continued in charge of them 
until their removal westward of Missouri. The mission had 
once been in a flourishing condition, but of late years had 
greatly declined, many of the Indians having gone back to 
habits of intemperance and heathenism, but a few continued 
steadfast to their Christian profession. Of this number was 
Grey ltyes, a regularly ordained minister, of pure Wyandot 
blood. This man was resolutely opposed to the emigration of 
his people, and was against me at every step of a long and pro- 
tracted negotiation of twelve months’ continuance. I finally 
overcame all objections, and on the last vote more than two- 
thirds of the whole male population were found in favor of 
removal. Grey Eyes had long asserted that under no cir- 
cumstances would he consent to a removal of his people. His 
age was about forty-eight years; his character forbade any 
attempts to tamper with him, and I never addressed myself 
personally to him on the subject of the treaty. But as soon 
as the whole nation in open council: had voted to leave the 
reservation and seek a new home in the West, I sent an in- 
vitation to him to come and dine with me and spend an even- 
ing in consultation. He accepted my invitation and came. 
As a result of this interview, it appears that Grey Eyes 
changed his views, for he removed West with his people. 
‘‘By the terms of this treaty, it was stipulated that the 
chiefs should remove their people without other expense to 
the United States than $10,000, one-half payable when the 
first detachment should start; the remainder, when the whole 
nation would arrive at its place of destination. Further, that 
the Wyandots should receive for the lands ceded, another 
track of land west of the Mississippi, containing 148,000 acres, 
a permanent cash annuity of $17,500, and a permanent fund 
of $500 per annum for educational purposes, and an appro- 
priation of $23,860 to pay the debts of the tribe. They were 
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also to be paid the full value of their improvements in the 
country ceded, and to be provided in their new home with two 
blacksmiths and a blacksmith shop with necessary steel, iron 
and tools and with an agent and an interpreter. However, 
instead of the 148,000 acres promised, the Wyandots received 
by purchase from the Delaware Indians 24,960 acres, and 
_by a subsequent treaty received in lieu of the ‘balance of the 
148,000 acres, $380,000 in three annual payments. 

‘‘Tn the spring and summer of 1843, in accordance with the 
stipulations of the treaty concluded the previous year, the 
Wyandots under the lead of Jacques, their head chief, com- 
pleted their arrangements for the removal to the new re- 
serve, in the then wild.West. The parting scenes at Upper 
Sandusky were most affecting. Consultations were held in 
the council house, and religious worship in the church, for 
days before the final departure. Meanwhile the remains of 
the chief, Summundewat, who had been murdered in Wood 
county in 1841, and also those of the colored preacher, John 
Stewart, were brought hither and deposited:in the burial 
ground attached to their church. The last resting places of 
their other dead were likewise cared for, and marked with 
stones or marble tablets. Just before their strange and mot- 
ley procession unwound its length on the highway leading 
southerly, Chief Grey Eyes bade an affectionate farewell 
to the large number of white people present. With plaintive 
voice he bade farewell to the graves of his ancestors, which 
they were about to leave forever. | 

‘At last, all being in readiness, the train, consisting of 
horses and wagons, hired from the settlers living in the vicin- 
ity, Indian chiefs upon horseback, and many men and women 
on foot, began wending its slow way toward Cincinnati, 
where boats were waiting to take them to the mouth of the 
Kansas river. This movement began on the last days cf 
July, and was participated in by nearly 700 of the Wyandot 
race. ‘he remainder of the distance to their new reserva- 
tion was accomplished by way of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers. The Wyandots left Cincinnati on the eighth 
day after leaving Upper Sandusky. Among their leading 
men at that time were Jacques, Bearskin, Blue Jacket, Big 
Tree, Black Sheep, Big River, Bull Head, Big Town, Curly 
Head, Caryhoe, Chop-the-logs, Lump-on-the-head, Peacock, 
Porcupine, Providence, Split-the-log, Stand-in-the-water, 
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White Wing, Mudeater, Warpole, Grey Eyes, William 
Walker, a quarter-blood, John Hicks and Washington.”’ 
From the report of the United States Commissioner of 
Indian affairs for the year 1843, we learn that the number 
of Wyandots who removed to their new reservation in July 
and August of that year, was 664, and that fifty still remained 
in Ohio who were expected to emigrate the next spring. In 
the following year, 1844, the sub-agent reported that only 
585 Wyandots were on the new reserve. During the year 
1855, another treaty was concluded with that nation, wherein 
it was stipulated that in lieu of the 148,000 acres (less the 
24,960 acres purchased for the Wyandots from the Dela- 
wares in 1842), granted by the treaty of Upper Sandusky, the 
Wyandots were to receive $380,000, in three annual pay- 
ments. By this treaty, also, all provisions of former treaties 
guaranteeing permanent annuities, etc., were annulled. 


“NELLIE TWO BEARS ” 
THE RELAPSE OF AN INDIAN PRINCESS INTO BARBARITY 


She didn’t want to return to the tribe, but she went— 
instead of weaning the Indians from savagery she became as 
they were. The following sketch shows the ‘‘true inward- 
ness’’ of the Indian nature. A man who has had wide ex- 
perience in trying to make the Indian civilized by education 
and whois not hostile entirely to the ideas inculeated at Car- 
lisle and Hampton said to a St. Paul correspondent of the New 
York Sun: 

‘One instance of a complete return to aboriginal manners, 
mode of thought and disgrace of living, which came within my 
knowledge may serve to point a moral. When seven years old, 
Nellie Mat-nopath (Two Bears), daughter of the principal 
and hereditary chief of the great Sioux tribes known as the 
Lower Yankonais, was sent, her father concurring, to a 
Catholic school in St. Joseph, Missouri. She was a bright 
girl, with other claims than birth to the title of princess, and 
rapidly acquired a good knowledge not only of English, but 
of French, while in needlework and housewifely gifts she 
displayed an aptitude that cheered the hearts of the gentle 
sisters, her teachers, and led them to hope that, arrived at 
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woman’s estate, Nellie would well repay their care and toil 
by the influence she would exert among her people. 

‘When she reached the age of eighteen, and after more 
than eleven years in the convent, and among the whites (for 
she was not allowed, for reasons that seemed good, to visit 
her people during her education) Nellie was told that the 
time had come for her to repay the sisters and priests she had 
loved for all they had done for her behalf, and that hereafter 
she must live with her own kindred and seek by example 
and precept to wean them from their savagery to proper 
modes of living. The young woman wept bitterly, pleaded 
hard to be allowed to stay in the convent as a teacher, 
pointed out how distasteful the coarse life of the tepee would 
be to one who knew so well the amenities of hfe, and urged, 
further, that from what she. knew of her tribe she would 
not be welcome should: she try to induce them to adopt 
the customs of the whites. But her teachers were firm, and 
properly so, since it had been a condition precedent with her 
father—an enlightened chief, so far as his environment would 
permit—when he permitted her to go to St. Joseph, that when 
she had completed her course of instruction she should return 
to him and to his life. 

‘*So with many tears she left her school and after a long 
boat journey up the Missouri, during which she was made 
much of by several wives of officers who were on their way to 
Fort Yates, she arrived at the agency, within three miles of 
which her father and her family were encamped. She went 
at once to the house of Mrs. Galpin, an Indian woman of much 
influence among the Sioux and with several half breed daugh- 
ters. The day after her arrival she wrote the Indian agent a 
dainty note in admirable French asking permission to remain 
at Mrs. Galpin’s. The request was referred to Bishop Marty, 
who would not acquiesce, but said Nellie must go to her father 
with all speed, as the old man was sick and needed her 
attendance. 

‘The homecoming was a terrible trial to the girl, and all 
the whites about the agency and the fort who knew of the ease 
pitied her deeply. When she entered her father’s tepee, she 
found the old chief very ill. Around him were medicine men, 
one of whom was stuffing into the dying man’s mouth a nause- 
ous compound of herbs, which the sufferer had previously 
chewed into a ball. The girl was coldly. welcomed and almost 
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insulted, when she insisted that the medicine men should 
leave and the agency doctor be summoned. She carried her 
point after an appeal to the agent, and tenderly nursed her 
father through his few remaining hours of life. 

‘*For a fortnight Nellie came to the agency daily, riding on 
an Indian pony in civilized feminine fashion.’ Then her visits 
became fewer, and then some insisted—but were not believed 
—that she had doffed some of her civilized attire and rode 
astride. Then we missed her altogether, and visitors to her 
tepee were met with the Indian equivalent of ‘Not at home.’ 

‘*Six weeks after Nellie’s arrival at Standing Rock there 
was one of the fortnightly beef killings in the big corral across 
the river. These killings in those days were scenes of bru- 
tality and blood such as no white man would witness unless 
duty called him thither. Extended description would serve 
no good end. The imagination can picture what a corral 
would be wherein six score or more big beasts had been shot to 
death and were being dismembered by red men and women 
roused to a high pitch of excitement. 

‘‘Those of us who were in charge of the killing were 
amazed to see Nellie Two Bears in the very wildest center of 
screaming, blood bespattered squaws. She was dressed in 
what the Indians doubtless regarded as the height of fashion— 
broad, nail bestudded belt, red leggings, porcupine quilled 
moceasins, short calico skirt, blue tissue cloth blouse. 

‘‘Her face and part of her hair were painted, and she 
swung a butcher knife in one hand; while in the other was a 
piece of raw liver, of a recently killed steer, from which dainty 
morsel she now and then took a very lberal bite, as a school 
girl would from a red streaked pippin. 

‘‘We could searcely believe our eyes and called her by 
name. She paid no attention but on our evidencing an in- 
tention to come nearer to her she showed the savage grace of 
shame, covered her head in the blanket which hung at her 
hips and ran out of the corral to her horse, which she bestrode 
quickly and rode to the ferry. 

‘In a few weeks we learned that the educated princess, the 
girl who from the age of seven, to that of eighteen lived amidst 
the most refined influences, the woman who wept when she 
had to return to tepee life, was about to be married to a half 
breed named Bad Hip, a‘man with an unsavory reputation 
but noted as a hunter.and with a certain wild grace of his own 
and having a good deal of influence among the Indians.”’ 
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Johnny Appleseed, who made frequent trips through 
Wyandot county disposing of his nursery stock to the pio- 
neer settlers, is thus sketched by the late Rosella Rice, a 
writer of considerable note: 

John Chapman was born in the year 1775, at or near 
Springfield, Massachusetts. In the latter years of the last 
century or beginning of the present, he, with his half-brother, 
Nathaniel Chapman, came to Ohio, and stayed a year or two, 
and then returned to Springfield, and moved their father’s 
family to Marietta, Ohio. Soon after that Johnny located in 
Pennsylvania, near Pittsburgh, and began the nursery busi- 
ness, and continued it on westward. His father, Nathaniel 
Chapman, was twice married. The children of the first wife 
were John, Lucy and Patty. The children of the second mar- 
riage were Nathaniel, Perley, Persia, Abner (a mute), Mary, 
Jonathan (likewise a mute), Davis and Sally. Johnny’s 
father, Nathaniel, Sr., moved from Marietta to Duck Creek, 
where he lived until his death, and was buried there. Johnny 
often visited them and gathered seeds there. The Chap- 
man family and relatives are scattered through Ohio and In- 
diana. Four of Johnny’s half-sisters were living when the 
monument was erected to his memory, or his name engraved 
on the Copus monument in 1882. We have good authority 
for saying that he was born in the year 1775, and his name 
was John Chapman not Jonathan, as it is generally called. 
He was an earnest disciple of the faith taught by Emanuel 
Swedenborg, and claimed that he had conversation with 
spirits and angels. In the bosom of his shirt he always ecar- 
ried a Testament and one or two old volumes of Sweden- 
borg’s works. These he read daily. He was a man rather 
above middle stature, wore his hair and beard long and 
dressed oddly. He generally wore old clothes that he had 
taken in exchange for the one commodity in which he dealt 
—apple trees. He was known in Ohio as early as 1811. Dr. 
Hill says in 1801, an uncle of ours, a pioneer in Jefferson 
county, Ohio, said the first time he ever saw him’ (Johnny) 
he was going down the river in 1806 with two canoes lashed 
together and well laden with appleseeds which he had ob- 
tained at the cider presses of western Pennsylvania. Some- 
times he carried a bag or two of seeds on an old horse, but 
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more frequently he bore them on his back going from place to 
place on the wild frontier clearing a little patch, surround- 
ing it with a rude enclosure and planting seeds therein. He 
had little nurseries all through Ohio, Pennsylvania and In- 
diana. If a man wanted trees and was not able to pay for 
them, Johnny took his note, and if the man ever got able and 
was willing to pay the debt, he took the money thankfully; 
but if not, it was well. Sometimes he took a coat, one of 
which we remember of having seen. It was sky-blue, light, 
very fine, and made in the prevailing Quaker style, and bright 
silver-looking buttons on it, two rows as large at least as 
silver dollars. Some way the button holes were out of sight 
hidden by a fold perhaps. The coat was a choice wedding 
garment of a wealthy young Quaker, and in time, prosperity 
and its attendant blessings made the young man grow rotund 
in stature and the coat did not fit. Then he had loops put 
on it and finally he traded it to Johnny for trees; and Johnny’s 
home was at my grandfather’s and by that means the coat 
came into our family and hung by the year, on a peg up 
stairs. I can remember how Johnny looked in his queer 
clothing, combination suits, as the girls of nowadays would 
call it. He was such a good, kind, generous man, that he 
thought it was wrong to expend money on clothes to be worn 
just for their fine appearance. He thought if he was com- 
fortably clad, and in attire that suited the weather, it was 
sufficient. His head covering was often a paste-board hat 
of his own making, with one broad side to it, that he wore 
next the sunshine to protect his face. It was a very unsightly 
object to be sure, and yet never one of us children ventured 
to laugh. We held Johnny in tender regard. His pantaloons 
were old and scant and short, with some sort of a substitute 
for ‘‘gallows’”’ or suspenders. He never wore a coat unless 
it was in the winter time, and his feet were knobby and 
horny and frequently bare. Sometimes he wore sandals in- 
stead—rude soles with thong fastenings. The bosom of his 
shirt was always pulled out loosely so as to make a kind of 
pocket or pouch in which he earried his books. We have 
seen Johnny frequently wearing an old coffee sack for a coat, 
with holes cut in it for arms. 

All the orchards in the white settlements came from the 
nurseries of Johnny’s planting. Even now all these years, 
and though this region is densely populated, I can count from 
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my window, no less than five orchards or remains of orchards 
that were once trees taken from his nurseries. Long ago if 
he was going a great distance and carrying a sack of seeds 
on his back he had to provide himself with a leather sack, 
for the dense underbrush, brambles and the thorny thickets 
would have made it unsafe for a coffee sack. I remember 
distinctly of falling over one of Johnny’s well filled sacks 
early one morning immediately after rising. It was not 
light in the room, at the head of the stairs and it was not there 
when I went to bed. He preferred to lie on the floor with 
his poor old horny feet to the fire. I have often wondered 
how he earried that sack of seeds. I should think there was 
at least a bushel and a half in it and was so full that instead 
of being tied and leaving something for a hand hold, it was 
sowed up snugly and one end was as smooth and tight as 
the other. It must have, been as hard to carry as a box of 
the same size. I have heard my father say, however, that 
Johnny always carried a forestick or any big stick for the 
fire place on his hip, so it may be the way that he carried 
that ungainly burden. 

In 1806 he planted sixteen bushels of seeds on an old farm 
on the Walhonding river, and he planted in Licking county, 
Ohio, and Richland county, and had other nurseries further 
west. One of his nurseries was near us, and I often go to 
the secluded spot on the quiet. banks of the river shut in by 
the trees, with the sod never broken since the poor old man 
did it. And when I look up and see the wide out-stretched 
branches over the place like out-spread arms in loving bene- 
diction, J say in a reverent whisper ‘‘Oh, the angels did com- 
mune with the loving old man whose loving heart prompted 
him to go about doing good.”’ 

Though my mother was very kind, she liked Teen aac 
to tease big over-grown boys, and make them say funny 
things, and writhe and twist rather than confess or make a 
fair answer. I often recall one time that she so far trans- 
gressed as to tease Johnny. He was holding the baby on his 
lap, chirruping to the little fellow, when my mother asked 
him if he would not be a happier man if he were settled in a 
home of his own and had a family to love him? He opened 
his eyes very wide (they were remarkable, keen, penetrating 
gray eves, almost black) and replied in a manner the words 
of which I cannot repeat, but the meaning was that all women 
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are not what they profess to be, that some of them were 
deceivers and aman might not marry the amiable woman that 
he thought he was getting after all. 

Now we had always heard that Johnny had loved once 
upon a time, and that his lady love had proven false to 
him. ‘Then he said one time he saw a poor, friendless little 
girl who had no one to care for her, and he found her home 
for her, and sent her to school, and meant to bring her up 
to suit himself and when she was old enough he intended to 
marry her. He clothed her and watched over her; but when 
she was fifteen years old, he called to see her once unexpect- 
edly and found her sitting beside a young man with her hand 
in his, listening to his silly twaddle. 

I peeped over at Johnny while he was telling this story, 
and young as I was I saw his eyes grow dark as violets and 
the pupils enlarge, and his voice rise up in denunciation, while 
his nostrils dilated and his thin ips worked with emotion. 
How angry he grew. He thought the girl was basely ungrate- 
ful. After that time she was no protege of his. 

On the subject of apples he was very charmingly enthu- 
siastic. One would be astonished at his beautiful description 
of excellent fruit. I saw him once at the table when I was 
very small, telling about some apples that were new to us. 
His description was poetical, the language remarkably well 
chosen. It would have been no finer had the whole of Web- 
ster’s unabridged with all its royal vocabulary been fresh 
upon his tongue. I stood back of mother’s chair amazed, de- 
lighted, bewildered and vaguely realizing the wonderful pow- 
ers of true oratory. I felt more than I understood. 

He was scrupulously honest. I recall the last time we ever 
saw his sister, a very ordinary woman, the wife of an easy 
old gentleman, and the mother of a family of handsome git'ls. 
They had started to move west in the winter season, but could 
move no farther after they reached our house. To help them 
along and to get rid of them, my father made a queer, little 
one-horse vehicle on runners, hitched their poor caricature 
of a beast to it, helped them pack and stow their bedding and 
a few movables, gave them a stock of provisions and five dol- 
lars, and sent the whole kit on their way rejoicing. And that 
was the last we ever saw of our poor neighbor. 

The next time Johnny came to our house he very promptly 
laid a five dollar bill on my father’s knee and very decidedly 
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shook his head when it was handed back. Neither could he 
be prevailed upon to take it back again. 

He was never known to hurt any animal or to give any 
living thing pain; not even a snake. One time when over- 
taken by night while traveling he crawled into a hollow log 
and slept till morning. In the other end of the log were a bear 
and her cubs. Johnny said he knew that the bear would 
not hurt him and that there was room enough for all. 

The Indians all liked him and treated him very kindly. 
They regarded him from his habits as a man above his fel- 
lows. He could endure pain like an Indian warrior; could 
thrust pins into his flesh without a tremor. Indeed so insensi- 
ble was he to acute pain that treatment of a wound or sore, 
was to sear it with a hot iron and then treat it as a burn. 
He ascribed great medical virtues to the fennel, which he 
found probably in Pennsylvania. The overwhelming desire 
to do good and benefit and bless others, induced him to gather 
a quantity of the seed which he carried in his pockets, and 
occasionally scattered along his path in his journeys, espe- 
cially at the waysides, near dwellings. Poor old man! He 
inflicted on the farming population a positive evil, when he 
sought to do good, for the rank fennel, with its pretty but 
pungent blossoms, lines our roadsides and borders our lanes, 
and steals into our door yard, and is a pest second to the 
daisy. 

The last time we saw Johnny was one summer day when 
we. were quilting upstairs. A door opened out upon the 
ground and he stood his little bundle on the sill and lay down 
on the floor, resting his head on the pareel. Then he drew 
out of his bosom one of his old dingy books and read aloud 
to us. 

In 1838 he resolved to go further on. Civilization was 
making the wilderness to blossom like the rose. Villages 
were springing up, stage coaches were laden with travelers, 
schools were everywhere, maii facilities were very good, 
frame and brick houses were taking the place of the log 
cabin; and so Johnny went around among all his friends and 
bade them farewell. The little girls he had dandled upon his 
knees, and presented with beads and gay ribbons, were now 
mothers and the heads of families. This must have been a 
sad task for the old man, who was then well stricken in years, 
and one would have thought he would have preferred to die 
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among his friends. He came back two or three times to 
see us all the intervening years that he lived; the last time 
was in the year that he died, 1845. In the spring of that 
year, one day after traveling twenty miles, he entered the 
house of an acquaintance in Allen county, Indiana, and was, 
as usual, cordially received. He declined to eat anything 
except some bread and milk which he ate sitting on the door- 
step, occasionally looking out toward the setting sun. 

Before bedtime he read from his little book ‘‘fresh news 
right from heaven,’ and at the usual hour for retiring he lay 
down upon the floor, as was his invariable custom. In the 
morning the beautiful sight supernal was upon his counte- 
nance, the death angel had touched him in the darkness and 
the silence and, though the dear old man essayed to speak, he 
was so near dead, that his tongue refused its office. The phy- 
siclan came and pronounced him dying, but remarked that 
he never saw a man so perfectly calm and placid, and he in- 
quired particularly regarding Johnny’s religion. His bruised 
and bleeding feet now walk the gold paved streets of the 
New Jerusalem, while we so brokenly and crudely ‘narrate 
the sketch of his life. A life full of labor and pain and un- 
selfishness, humble unto self-abnegation, his memory glowing 
in our hearts, while his deeds live anew every springtime 
in the fragrance of the apple blossoms he loved so well. 

From some intimations dropped by him it is believed, he 
was regularly ordained by the disciples of Swedenborg, and 
sent west as a missionary. A repetition of all the anecdotes 
concerning this strange wanderer would fill a volume. He 
was just as happy in the solitudes of the forest communing 
with the Author of all, as he lay gazing at the stars, where 
he could almost see the angels, as in the midst of nurseries 
or among the pioneers. 

‘‘How and where did he die?’’ He died at the house of 
William Worth, in St. Joseph township, Allen county, In- 
diana, March 11, 1845, was buried in the garb he wore. He 
was buried in David Archer’s graveyard two miles and a 
half north of Fort Wayne near the foot of a natural mound 
and a stone set up to mark the place where he sleeps. 

There is a monument in Middle Park, Mansfield, to the 
memory of Johnny Appleseed. At its unveiling in October, 
— 1900, A. J. Baughman, the author of this work, delivered the 
address of the occasion as follows: 
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‘John Chapman was born in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in the year 177 5. Of his early life but little is known, as he 
was reticent about himself, but his half-sister who came 
west at a later period stated that Johnny had, when a boy, 
shown a fondness for natural scenery and often. wandered 
from home in quest of plants and flowers and that he liked 
to listen to the birds singing and to gaze at the stars. Chap- 
man’s passion for planting apple seeds and cultivating nurs- 
eries caused him to be called ‘Appleseed Johnny,’ which was 
finally changed to ‘Johnny Appleseed,’ and by that name he 
was called and known everywhere.’”’ 

The year Chapman came to Ohio has been variously 
stated, but to say it was one hundred years ago would not 
be far from the mark. One of the early pioneers who re- 
sided in Jefferson county when Chapman made his first ad- 
vent in Ohio, one day saw a queer looking craft coming down 
the Ohio river above Steubenville. It consisted of two canoes 
lashed together, and its crew was one man—an angular, oddly 
dressed person—and when he landed he said his hame was 
Chapman, and that his cargo consisted of sacks of appleseeds 
and that he intended to plant nurseries. 

Chapman’s first nursery was planted nine miles below 
Steubenville, up a narrow valley, from the Ohio river, at Bril- 
lant, formerly called Lagrange, opposite Wellsburg, West 
Virginia. After planting a number of nurseries along the 
river front, he extended his work into the interior of the 
state—into Richland county—where he made his home for 
many years. He was enterprising in his way and planted 
nurseries in a number of counties, which required him to 
travel hundreds of miles to visit and cultivate them yearly, 
as was his custom. His usual price for a tree was a ‘‘flip 
penny-bit,’’ but if the settler hadn’t money, Johnny would 
either give him credit or take old clothes for pay. He gen- 
erally located his nurseries along the streams, planted the 
seeds, surrounded the patch with a brush fence, and when 
the pioneers came, Johnny had young fruit trees ready for 
them. He extended his operations to the Maumee country 
and finally into Indiana, where the last years of his life were 
spent. He visited Richland county the last time in 1843, and 
called at my father’s, but as I was on five years old at the — 
time I do not remember him. 
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My parents (in about 1827-35) planted two orchards 
with trees they bought of Johnny, and he often called at their 
house, as he was a frequent caller at the homes of the set- 
tlers. My mother’s father, Captain James Cunningham, set- 
tled in Richland county in 1808, and was acquainted with 
Johnny for many years, and I often heard him tell, in his 
Trish-witty way, many amusing anecdotes and incidents of 
Johnny’s life and of his peculiar and eccentric ways. 

Chapman was fairly educated, well read and was polite and 
attentive in manner and chaste in conversation. His face was 
pleasant in expression, and he was kind and generous in dis- 
position. His nature was a deeply religious one, and his life 
was blameless among his fellowmen. He regarded comfort 
more than style and thought it wrong to spend money for cloth- 
ing to make a fine appearance. He usually wore a broad- 
brimmed hat. He went barefooted not only in summer, but 
often in cold weather; a coffee sack with neck and armholes 
cut in it, was worn asa coat. He was about 5 feet, 9 inches in 
height, rather spare in built but was large boned and sinewy. 
His eves were blue but darkened with animation. 

For a number of years Johnny lived in a little cabin near 
Perrysville (then in Richland county), but later he made his 
home in Mansfield with his half-sister, a Mrs. Broome, who 
lived on the Leesville road (now West Fourth street) near the 
present residence of R. G. Hancock. The parents of George C. 
Wise then lived near what is now the corner of West Fourth 
street and Penn avenue and the Broome and Wise families 
were friends and neighbors. George C. Wise, Hiram Smith, 
Mrs. J. H. Cook and others remember ‘‘ Johnny Appleseed”’ 
quite well. Mrs. Cook was perhaps better acquainted with 
Johnny than any other living person today, for the Wiler 
House was often his stopping place. The homes of Judge 
Parker, Mr. Newman and others were ever open to receive 
‘‘Johnny’’ as their guest. 

But the man who best understood this peculiar character 
was the late Dr. William Bushnell, the donor of this beautiful 
commemorative monument, and by whose kindness and liber- 
ality we are here today. With Dr. Bushnell’s scholastic attain- 
ments and intuitive knowledge of character he was enabled to 
know and appreciate Chapman’s learning and the noble traits 
of his head and heart. 
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When upon his journeys, Chapman usually camped out. 
He never killed anything, not even for the purpose of obtain- 
ing food. He carried a kit of cooking utensils with him, among 
which was a mush-pan, which he sometimes wore as a hat. 
When he called at a house, his custom was to lie upon the floor 
with his kit for a pillow and after conversing with the family 
for a short time, would then read f¥om a Swedenborgian book 
or tract and proceed to explain and extol the religious views he 
so zealously believed, and whose teachings he so faithfully 
carried out in his everyday life and conversation. His mission 
was one of peace and good-will and he never carried a weapon, 
not even for self-defense. The Indians regarded him as a 
great ‘‘medicine man,’’ and his life seemed to be a charmed 
one, as neither savage man nor beast would harm him. 

Chapman was not a mendicant. He was never in indigent 
circumstances, for he sold thousands of nursery trees every 
year. Had he been avaficious his estate instead of being worth 
a few thousands might have been tens of thousands at his 
death. 

‘‘Johnny Appleseed’s’? name was John Chapman—not 
Jonathan—and this is attested by the muniments of his estate, 
and also from the fact that he had a half-brother (a deaf 
mute) whose Christian name was Jonathan. 

Chapman never married and rumor said that a love affair 
in the old Bay state was the cause of his living the life of a 
celibate and recluse. Johnny himself never explained why he 
led such a singular life except to remark that he had a mission 
—which was understood to be to plant nurseries and to make 
converts to the doctrines taught by Emanuel Swedenborg. 
He died at the home of William Worth in St. Joseph town- 
ship, Allen county, Indiana, March 11, 1845, and was buried in 
David Archer’s graveyard, a few miles north of Fort Wayne, 
near the foot of a natural mound. His name is engraved as a 
senotaph upon one of the monuments erected in Mifflin town- 
ship, Ashland county, this state, to the memory of the pioneers. 
These monuments were unveiled with imposing ceremonies in 
the presence of over 6,000 people September 15, 1882, the sev- 
entieth anniversary of the Copus tragedy. 

During the war of 1812 Chapman often warned the settlers 
of approaching danger. The following incident is given: 
When the news spread that Levi Jones had been killed by the 
Indians and that Wallace Reed and others had probably met 
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the same fate, excitement ran high and the few families that 
comprised the population of Mansfield sought the protection 
of the block house, situated on the public square, as it was sup- 
posed the savages were coming in force from the north to over- 
run the country and to murder the settlers. 

There were no troops at the block house at the time and as 
an attack was considered imminent, a consultation was held 
and it was decided to send a messenger to Captain Douglas 
at Mount Vernon for assistance. But who would undertake 
the hazardous journey? It was evening, and the rays of the 
sunset had faded away and the stars were beginning to shine 
in the darkening sky, and the trip of thirty miles must be made 
in the night over a new cut road through a wilderness—through 
a forest infested with wild beasts and hostile Indians. 

A volunteer was asked for and a tall, lank man said de- 
murely: ‘‘I’ll go.’? He was bareheaded, barefooted and un- 
armed. His manner was meek and you had to look the second 
time into his clear, blue eyes to fully fathom the courage and 
determination shown in their depths. ‘There was an expres- 
sion in his countenance such as limners try to portray in their 
pictures of saints. It is scarcely necessary to state that the 
volunteer was ‘‘ Johnny Appleseed’? for many of you have 
heard your fathers tell how unostentatiously ‘‘Johnny’’ stood 
as ‘‘a watchman on the walls of Jezreel,’”’ to guard and pro- 
tect the settlers from their savage foes. 

The journey to Mount Vernon was a sort of a Paul Revere 
mission. Unlike Paul’s, ‘“‘Johnny’s’? was made on foot— 
barefooted—over a rough road, but one that in time led to 
fame. 

‘‘Johnny’’ would rap on the doors of the few cabins along 
route, warn the settlers of the impending danger and advise 
them to flee to the block house. Upon arriving at Mount 
Vernon, he aroused the garrison and informed the command- 
ant of his mission. Surely, figuratively speaking, 


The dun-deer’s hide. 
On fleeter feet was never tried, 


for so expeditiously was the trip made that at sunrise the next 
morning troops from Mount Vernon arrived at the Mansfield 
block house, accompanied by ‘‘Johnny,’’ who had made the 
round trip of sixty miles between sunset and sunrise. 
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About a week before Chapman’s death, while at Fort 
Wayne he heard that cattle had broken into his nursery in St. 
Joseph township and were destroying his trees, and he started 
on foot to look after his property. The distance was about 
twenty miles and the fatigue and exposure of the journey 
were too much for his physical condition, then enfeebled by 
age; and at the even-tide he applied at the home of a Mr. 
Worth for lodging for the night. Mr. Worth was a native 
Buckeye and had lived in Richland county when a boy and 
when he learned that his oddly dressed caller was ‘‘Johnny 
Appleseed’? gave hima cordial welcome. ‘‘Johnny’’ declined 
going to the supper table, but partook of a bowl of bread and 
milk. 

The day had been cold and raw with occasional flurries of 
snow, but in the evening the clouds cleared away and the sun 
shown warm and bright as it sank in the western sky. 
‘‘Johnny’’ noticed this beautiful sunset, an augury of the 
Spring and flowers so soon to come, and sat on the doorstep 
and gazed with wistful eyes toward the west. Perhaps this 
herald of the springtime, the season in which nature is resur- 
rected from the death of winter, caused him to look with pro- 
phetic eyes to the future and contemplate that glorious event 
of which Christ is the resurrection and the life. Upon reen- 
tering the house, he declined the bed offered him for the night, 
preferring a quilt and pillow on the floor, but asked permis- 
sion to hold family worship and read, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God,”’ ete. 

After he had finished reading the lesson, he said prayers— 
prayers long remembered by that family. He prayed for all 
sorts and conditions of men; that the way of righteousness 
might be made clear unto them and that saving grace might be 
freely given to all nations. He asked that the Holy Spirit 
might guide and govern all who profess and call themselves 
Christians and that all those who were afflicted in mind, body 
or estate, might be comforted or relieved, and that all might 
at last come to the knowledge of the truth and in the world 
to come have happiness and everlasting life. Not only the 
words of the prayer, but the pathos of his voice made a deep 
impression upon those present. 

In the morning Chapman was found in a high state of 
fever, pneumonia having developed during the night, and the 
physician called said he was beyond medical aid, but inquired 
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particularly about his religious belief, and he remarked that 
he had never seen a dying man so perfectly calm, for upon his 
wan face there was an expression of happiness and upon his 
lips there was a smile of joy, as though he was communing 
with loved ones who had come to meet and comfort him and 
to soothe his weary spirit in his dying moments. And as his 
eyes shone with the beautiful light supernal, God touched him 
with his finger and beckoned him home. 

Thus ended the life of the man who was not only a hero, 
but a benefactor as well; and his spirit is now at rest in the 
Paradise of the Redeemed, and in the fullness of time, clothed 
again in the old body, made anew, will enter into the Father’s 
house in which there are many mansions. In the words of his 
own faith his bruised feet will be healed, and he shall walk on 
the gold paved streets of the New Jerusalem of which he so 
eloquently preached. It has been very appropriately said, 
that, although years have come and gone since his death, the 
memory of his good deeds lives anew every springtime in the 
beauty and fragrance of the appletrees he loved so well. 

‘Johnny Appleseed’s’’ death was in harmony with his un- 
ostentatious life. It is often remarked ‘‘how beautiful is the 
Christian life ;’’ yea, but far more beautiful is the Christian’s 
death, when ‘‘the fashion of his countenance is altered,’’ as he 
passes from the life here to the life beyond. 

What changes have taken place in the years that have in- 
tervened between the ‘‘Johuny Appleseed’’ period and that 
of today! It has been said that the lamp of civilization far 
surpasses that of Aladdin’s. Westward the star of the em- 
pire took its way and changed the forests into fields of grain 
and the waste places into gardens of flowers, and towns and 
cities have been built with marvelous handiwork. But in this 
march of progress, the struggles and hardships of the early 
settlers must not be forgotten. Let us not only record the 
history, but the legends of the pioneer period; garner its facts 
and its fictions; its tales and traditions and collect even the 
crumbs that fall from the table of the feast. 

Today, the events which stirred the souls and tried the 
courage of the pioneers seem to come out of the dim past and 
glide as panoramic views before me. A number of the actors 
in those scenes were of my ‘‘kith and kin’”’ who have long since 
crossed ‘‘over the river’’ in their journey to the land where 
Enoch and Elijah are pioneers, while I am left to exclaim: 
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‘‘Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still.’’ 


While the scenes of those pioneer days are familiar to us on 
history’s page, future generations may look upon them as the 
phantasmagoria of a dream. 

At seventy-two years of age—forty-six of which had 
been devoted to his self-imposed mission—John Chapman 
ripened into death as naturally and as beautifully as the 
apple seeds of his planting had grown into trees, had budded 
into blossoms and ripened into fruit. The monument which 
is now to be unveiled is a fitting memorial to the man in whom 
there dwelt a comprehensive love that reached downward to 
the lowest forms of life and upwards to the throne of the 
Divine. 


WYANDOT COUNTY AT AN EARLY DAY 


The ‘‘French and Indian War,’’ the struggle for Ameri- 
can independence, various desolating Indian wars, and the 
War of 1812-15 had all taken place long before the settlement, 
by the whites, of any portion of the territory now designated 
Wyandot county, yet many of the pioneers who located here 
were descendants of Revolutionary sires, while others among 
them had been active participants in wars of a later date. 
This region, too, had already gained prominence in history as 
the scene of Crawford’s disastrous engagement with the In- 
dians and their British allies in 1782, and as the point of con- 
centration, during the War of 1812-15, of a considerable body 
of American riflemen. Crawford’s expedition, however, has 
already been treated at considerable length in another place, 
hence this chapter begins with a brief account of the opera- 
tions conducted here during the last war with Great Britain. 

In October and November, 1812, several battalions of 
Pennsylvania militia, mustered into the service of the United 
States for a term of six months, and under the command of 
Brig. Gen. Richard Crooks, marched from the southwestern 
counties of Pennsylvania—the region which had furnished 
men for Crawford’s expedition twenty years before—towards 
what was then termed the ‘‘Northern’’ or ‘‘Canadian 
Frontier.’’ Cutting out roads through the wilderness for 
the passage of their wagon trains and artillery, General 
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Crook’s command moved forward from Pittsburgh via the 
cities of the present towns of Canton and Mansfield to a point 
now occupied by the town of Upper Sandusky intending to 
take part with the Kentucky volunteers in the reduction of 
British posts along the Great Lakes; but it appears that this 
body of Pennsylvanians proceeded no farther than this point 
—Upper Sandusky. Here they erected a work of defense 
termed Fort Ferree, and here they remained through the 
following winter, or until their terms of service had expired. 
The locality chosen had certain advantages in a military 
point of view, being at the junction of General Harrison’s 
military road leading southward to the Ohio river, and north- 
ward to Lower Sandusky; besides, it commanded an extended 
view of the surrounding country, had a fine spring of pure 
water gushing from the foot of the low bluff nearby, and was 
a central place in the country of the Wyandots, whose prin- 
cipal town lay in a northeasterly direction. 

Fort Ferree occupied grounds on the east side of the pres- 
ent town, or near the bluff about fifty rods northeast of the 
court house. It was a square stockade work, inclosed an 
area of about two acres, and had very substantially con- 
structed blockhouses at each of the four corners, one of which 
was standing as late as 1850. The troops, while stationed at 
this place, were rather poorly supplied with camp and garri- 
son equipage, provisions and medical stores; a wilderness, 

_hundreds of miles in extent, separated them from their base 
of supplies and their homes, and many sickened and died. 
The bodies of those who died here seem to have been buried 
where the present public buildings stand, and for some dis- 
tance to the westward of the same; for street gradings and 
various excavations made in the vicinity mentioned, have 
brought to the surface, bones of the human body, buttons 
bearing the letters U. 8. stamped on their face, and rosettes 
made of leather with the American eagle in brass fixed upon 
them. 

During the same war, General Harrison made this point his 
headquarters for a brief period. At the same time a number 
of ‘‘light horse’’ encamped on ‘‘Armstrong’s Bottom,’’ two 
miles south of the fort. One mile north of Fort Ferree, near 
the river, Governor Meigs encamped in August, 1818, with 
several thousand of the Ohio militia then on their way to the 
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relief of Fort Meigs. The place was called ‘‘The Grand En- 
campment,’? and subsequently was chosen as the Mission 
Farm. Receiving here the news of the raising of the siege of 
Fort Meigs, and the repulse of the British at Fort Stephenson, 
they prosecuted their march no further, and were soon after 
permitted to return to their homes. 

When the Mexican war began, Wyandot, as a county, had 
been in existence but a few months, yet many more men of- 
fered their services than could be accepted. Thus, we learn, 
that during the last days of May, 1846, a body of volunteers, 
known as the Sandusky Rangers, and commanded by Capt. 
John Caldwell, marched from Upper Sandusky to Cincinnati. 
They were stationed at Camp Washington near that city 
(where one of their number, W. L. Stearns, died), until the 
19th of June, following, when, for some well founded reason, 
they were mustered out of service. 

At a war meeting, held in Upper Sandusky June 1, 1846, 
another company of volunteers was formed. Its officers 
were Andrew McHlvain, captain; Moses H. Kirby, first lieu- 
tenant; Christian Huber, second heutenant; Thomas Officer, 
ensign; and Purdy McElvain, first sergeant. But this 
company also failed to be accepted for a term of service, and 
from that time all organized efforts to recruit volunteers at 
this point ceased. Subsequently, Capt. John Caldwell was 
appointed commissary of a regiment of Ohio volunteers, 
and proceeded to Mexico in August, 1846. In June, 1847, 
Lieut. H. Miller, Jr., and other Wyandes county volunteers 
returned home from sen 

Originally, the town lots extended from the west bank of 
the Sandusky river, westward to Warpole street, and from 
Church street on the north southward to the south line of the 
fourth tier of outlots lving south from Crawford street, or to 
the point now termed South street. The inlots, however, be- 
ing 380 in number were bounded on the north by Bigelow 
street, on the east by Front street from Bigelow to Walker 
street, and by Spring street from Walker to Crawford street, 
on the south by Eps street, and on the west by Eighth 
STreét. 

According to the plan, the original streets and their 
widths were as follows: Streets running east and west—- 
Church, 100 links; Elliott, 80 links; Guthrie, 100 links; Bige- 
low, 125 links; Finley, 125 links; Hicks; 125 links; and Craw- 
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ford, 125 links. Streets running north and south—Front, 
125 links; Second, 125 links; Third, 125 links; Spring, 950 
links; Fourth, 125 links; Fifth, 125 links; Sandusky Avenue, 
150 links; Seventh, 125 links; Eighth, 125 links; Hazel on the 
south, and Garret on the north, both being on the same hne, 
6214 links, and Warpole on the western border, also 6244 
links wide. Water street extended along the bank of the 
Sandusky river, from the foot of Walker to the foot of Bige- 
low street. 

This plan also indicates the exact location of various 
points of interest in old Upper Sandusky, which, with the 
exception of the graveyard and the William Walker house, 
which still stands on the southwest corner of Walker and 
Fourth streets, have long since entirely disappeared from 
view. Thus on the outlot No. 49 which is bounded on the 
north by Walker street, and on the east by Third street, south 
by Wyandot avenue, and west by an alley or the continua- 
tion of Spring street stood the ruins of Fort Ferree. Upon | 
the same lot, and directly northeast from the fort, stood the 
Indian jail, which, constructed of hewn timbers, and stand- 
ing upon the point of the bluff, jutted beyond the street lne 
into Third street. A house which was occupied a year or two 
later by those connected with the land office, ete., also stood 
upon outlot No. 49. The council house stood on inlot No. 90. 
Directly north of it is shown the graveyard, which occupied 
the crest and slope of the bluff, and a space equal to four in- 
lots or one acre, is bounded on the west by Fourth street, 
north by an alley, east by Spring street and south by John- 
ston street. The enclosure contains the remains of the mem- 
bers of the Walker, Garrett, Williams, Armstrong, Clark, 
Hicks and Brown families, beside those of many others, a 
majority of whom were either part or full-blooded Wyandot 
Indians. Again glancing at this map of the town, we find 
that William Walker’s residence stood on inlot No. 211, or 
near the southwest corner of Walker and Fourth streets. 
His store was south from his house, and occupied a portion of 
inlot No. 193. Clark’s house rested in the center of Walker 
street, near the west line of Third. ‘‘Garrett’s Tavern,”’ 
which stood near the northeast corner of Wyandot avenue 
and Fourth street, occupied portions of inlots 159 and 160, as 
well as Fourth street. Hick’s habitation rested partly on 
inlot 70 and Fifth street. Hick’s house, William Walker’s 
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house and the council house were the only frame buildings in 
the town while it was occupied by the Indians. 

Brown’s cabin was directly south from the council house 
on inlot No. 19, and Armstrong’s dwelling stood near the 
center of outlot No. 12. Other buildings, though probably 
they were not of much value, were standing in 1843, upon in- 
lots No. 56, 106, 156, 165, 212, and 217, but the names of the 
original owners or occupants are not given. It will thus be 
observed that the first residents of this locality—the Indians 
and their friends of mixed blood—chose the most dry and 
picturesque sites as positions for their council house, jail and 
dwellings. 

Having explained how, when and by whom the town was 
laid out, we will now glance at some of the early white in- 
habitants. 

The Indians departed in July, 1843, and their old haunts 
were soon after occupied by a number of those who became 
permanent settlers, though by reason of the fact that these 
lands, or lots were not placed upon the market until two 
years later, they were for a brief period only ‘‘squatters.”’ 
In October, 1843, the United States Land Office was removed 
from Lima, Ohio, to Upper Sandusky, and when at the same 
time Col. Moses Kirby as receiver and Abner Root, as regis- 
ter, came on and established their offices in the council house, 
they found that those who had preceded them here as resi- 
dents were Andrew McElvain, his brother Purdy McElvain 
and Joseph Caffee. Col. Purdy McElvain, then receiver of 
the land office, died at Upper Sandusky in April, 1848. The 
following month this office was removed to Defiance, Ohio. 
Andrew McElvain was the proprietor of a log tavern which, 
standing on the grounds now occupied by the brewery, had 
but very limited capacities for the entertainment of men and 
beasts. Col. Purdy McElvain had been here for a num- 
ber of years, employed as United States Indian agent, while 
Colonel Caffee was engaged in farming and land specula- 
tions. He had a considerable portion of the original town- 
plat sown to wheat in the fall of 1848. At the same time 
George Garrett, whose wife was one-quarter Wyandot, and 
who was the father of Joel Garrett, kept the ‘‘Garrett Tav- 
ern.’’ The town was surveyed by Lewis Clason, of Cincin- 
nati, in November or December, 1843. At the time William 
Brown was engaged in surveying the reservation which had 
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been vacated by the Indians the preceding summer. John 
Hall, Esq., Upper Sandusky’s first lawyer, was numbered 
among the residents in 1844, also Chester R. Mott, Esq., Wy- 
andot’s first prosecuting attorney. During that year, too, 
October 12th, Col. Andrew McElvain was commissioned as 
the first postmaster of the town. Wyandot county was 
erected in February, 1845, and soon after Upper Sandusky 
was chosen as the county seat. Then began a lively boom 
for the new town. 


COLONEL CRAWFORD’S FATE 


THE EXACT SPOT WHERE THE GREAT CRAWFORD WAS CRUELLY 
BURNED AT THE STAKE BY THE INDIANS 


[From the Upper Sandusky Chief, December, 1904. ] 

To the Editor of The Chief: 

On the 11th of June, 1782, Col. William Crawford was 
burned at the stake by the Wyandot and Delaware Indians 
about half a mile northeast of the site of Crawfordsville, in 
this county. No man knows the exact spot where the execu- 
tion occurred. The Indians, Dr. Knight and Simon Girty 
knew exactly where the burning took place, but as to the par- 
ticular point where the cruel deed was done the balance of 
mankind must be content with hearsay and tradition. Colonel 
Butterfield tried to locate the tragic spot in the light of first 
and second-hand hearsay; and others seek now to walk to the 
exact spot in the light given by Colonel Butterfield. 

Early in October, 1853, my father with his family moved 
onto the old Myron Buell farm, at Crawfordsville, and our 
dwelling house was within half a mile and in plain sight of 
the High Bank, on Tymochtee creek, close to which, all agree, 
Colonel Crawford was burned. The traditions from the whites 
and Indians agree that the execution took place in this lo- 
eality. The Indians were numerous and better acquainted 
with the exact place and its environments than were the few 
whites. 

The first white settler within the present limits of Wyan- 
dot county was Henry Lish, who settled near the mouth of 
Tymochtee creek, about the year 1818. Settlers began to pour 
in rapidly in 1821, and never stopped coming until the public 
land was all taken and the county was completely settled. 
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This settlement of the county commenced less than forty years 
from the time of Colonel Crawford’s cruel execution. 

The burning of Crawford was contrary to the customs of 
the Wyandots, and it strained the friendly relations hitherto 
existing between the Wyandots and the Delawares. Such an 
unusual event would naturally make a deep impression on the 
minds of the Indians of both tribes. They all had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the exact spot where the tragedy was con- 
summated and all must concede that they did know. Many 
of the actual participants in Crawford’s execution, not only 
lived here when the white settlers began to move into the 
county forty years later, but they continued to live here until 
their final removal west of the Mississippi in 1843. 

The old settlers were a hardy, long-lived people, and many 
of them.were active here until after the close of the Civil war. 
The Wyandots had only been gone ten years when we moved 
into the county. At that time the large timber on and in the 
neighborhood of the High Bank had never been disturbed. 
The environments were about the same as they had been for 
a hundred years. Certainly the relative positions of the creek 
and the High Bank had not materially changed since 1783. 
During the long years of my residence in sight of the spot I 
always understood that the burning occurred under the wal- 
nut trees in the bend of the creek, just across the stream from 
the High Bank. This general description brought the tragic 
spot within the compass of less than an acre of land, and that 
was as close as we ever cared about getting to the ‘‘exact 
spot.”’ 

I never heard this location disputed until in 1876, when 
the Crawford monument was dedicated, and then, and at dif- 
ferent times since, old men living remote from the field and 
very seldom having seen it, fortified with little morsels of 
hearsay, persist in putting a pin in the ‘‘exact’’ spot where 
Colonel Crawford died at the stake. 

One hundred and twenty-two vears ago Colonel Crawford 
died; he was a noble, good man, a pioneer of our pioneers. 
His place of sepulchre was the place of his execution, and 
like one of the great leaders of old, no man knows to this day 
the exact place of his burial. The Tymochtee remains, the 
‘*Bend’’ remains; the High Bank remains, and these monu- 
ments retain their relative position substantially as they have 
existed for the last one hundred and fifty years. 
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The actors in the tragedy have long since joined the silent 
majority, but the early, undisputed tradition yet lives in the 
memory of living witnesses and under the walnut trees, in 
the bend of the creek, just across from the High Bank is 
the ‘‘exact spot,’’ where the great Colonel Crawford was 
burned at the stake. 

ALLEN SMALLEY. 


COLONEL CRAWFORD’S ARMY 


INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE ROUTE OF OUR EARLY HERO AND HIS 
BATE 


[From A. J. Baughman’s History of Richland County, Ohio. ] 


Colonel Crawford’s army, consisting of 480 men, mounted 
on good horses, left Mingo Bottom, two and a half miles be- 
low Steubenville, on the 25th of May, 1782, on their long jour- 
ney through the wilderness to the Sandusky Plains, near the 
present village of Wyandot, Wyandot county, north of Upper 
Sandusky. 

They were all volunteers from the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Ohio, with the exception of one company from 
Ten Mile in Washington county. Here an election was held 
for the office of commander-in-chief for the expedition. The 
candidates were Colonel Williamson and Colonel Crawford; 
the latter was the successful candidate. When notified of his 
appointment it is said that he accepted it with apparent 
reluctance. 

The army marched along ‘‘ Williamson’s trail,’’ as it was 
then called, until they arrived at the upper Moravian town, 
in the fields belonging to which there was still plenty of corn 
on the stalks, with which their horses were plentifully fed 
during the night of their encampment there. 

Shortly after the army halted at this place two Indians 
were discovered by three men, who had walked some distance 
out of the camp. Three shots were fired at one of them, but 
without hurting him. As soon as the news of the discovery 
of Indians had reached the camp more than one-half of the 
men rushed out, without tommand, and in the most tumul- 
tuous manner, to see what had happened. .From that time 
Colonel Crawford felt a presentiment of the defeat which 
followed. 
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The truth is that, notwithstanding the secrecy and despatch 
of the enterprise, the Indians were beforehand with our people. 
They saw the rendezvous on the Mingo Bottom, knew their 
number and destination. They visited every encampment im- 
mediately on their leaving. The army came west by the way 
of Gnadenhutten, thence northwest to the Killbuck, some dis- 
tance north of Millersburg, Holmes county. ‘‘'Thenee,’’ says 
Dunlevy, in his application for a pension, ‘‘we marched up the 
Killbuck,’’? and on Thursday evening, May 30, the army en- 
camped for the night at a big spring, ten aS south of 
Wooster. 

During the night one of the soldiers died. The army then 
moved westward along the north side of Odell’s lake, and thence 
to the Blackfork, near the place where the Indian village of 
Greentown was founded a year later. This brought the army 
to Richland county, and thence pursuing a northwesterly 
course, it struck the Rockyfork and came up by where Lucas 
now stands, and on to the ‘‘Big Spring’’—Mansfield. The 
spring referred to is known as the Clapp spring, near oe north- 
west corner of Adams and Fourth streets. 

Here the army halted for rest and dinner, after which the 
march was resumed, and the Rockyfork was still followed 
until a ‘‘Fine Spring’’ was reached, which is now known as | 
the Wentz spring at Spring Mills, where a halt was made for 
the night of June Ist. On the morning of June 2d the march 
was resumed, going almost due west, and crossing the Black- 
fork of the Mohican a little north of Shafer’s Hollow, a short 
distance west of which they reached the headwaters of the 
Sandusky river, and passed on to the present village known 
as Leesville, where the next halt was made. 

It has been claimed that the army came through Helltown. 
But this is quite improbable as Helltown was not on their 
route. Helltown was on the Clearfork, a mile below Newville, 
and Greentown was on the Blackfork, two and a half miles 
above Perrysville. Helltown was five miles southwest of 
Greentown, and was then occupied by the Indians. 

It has also been claimed that upon reaching the Blackfork, 
north of Shafer’s Hollow, that the army turned down the 
stream and went as far north as ‘Shelby before the mistake 
was discovered, that the stream was the Blackfork and not the 
Sandusky. Upon this statement a finely-spun tale is given 
that the mistake resulted in the defeat’of the army at Battle 
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Island a few days later. But it seems quite improbable that 
Colonel Crawford would be thus misled to leave the well- 
beaten Wyandot trail and wander down through the track- 
less swamps of the Blackfork. 

Butterfield, in writing of the campaign says: ‘‘The proj- 
ect against Sandusky was as carefully considered and as 
authoritatively planned as any military enterprise in the west 
during the Revolution.’? But yet it met with disaster and de- 
feat. The fates seemed against it. The Indians were watch- 
ful and vigilant, and were thoroughly informed concerning 
the campaign and had their spies and runners posted all the 
way along the route from Mingo Bottom to the Sandusky 
country. ‘To be forewarned is to be forearmed, and when the 
army arrived at its destination, the savage foe was prepared 
Commneet 1: 

In all ages of the world people have been more or less 
superstitious, as some are today, although a general denial 
may be made, to the contrary. Even some Mansfield people 
have refused when traveling to occupy a room number thir- 
teen in a hotel, or to have thirteen at a table. 

The following incident of the Crawford campaign.is given. 
The first day out from Mingo, a fox got into the lines of the 
army. The troops surrounded it, but in spite of their utmost 
efforts to capture it, the fox escaped, which the soldiers took 
to be an ill-omen and the word was passed from one to 
another that if the whole army could not capture a fox, what 
success could they expect against the Indians. In every com- 
pany of men there will be a number who will be credulous, 
some who are superstitious, and it has been stated that the 
soldiers of Crawford’s army lost confidence in the success of 
the campaign on account of the fox incident, and that in the 
end may have contributed somewhat to the defeat which fol- 
lowed. 

Tn the contests between the Highlanders and Lowlanders 
of Scotland, it was believed— 


‘Which spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
That party conquers in the strife.’’ 


The fate of a battle was often anticipated by observing 
which party first shed blood. It is said that the Highlanders 
under Montrose were so deeply imbued with this idea, that, 
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on the morning of the battle of Timperoor, they murdered a 
defenseless herdsman, whom they found in the field, merely 
to secure an advantage which they believed to be of much 
consequence to their party. These incidents are given to 
show that even brave soldiers may be affected by superstitious 
ideas. 

It has been well stated that if Socrates died like a philos- 
opher, Colonel Crawford died like a hero, and patriot and 
martyr. : 

‘‘The spot where Crawford suffered,’ says Col. John John- 
ston, ‘‘was but a few miles west of Upper Sandusky, on the 
oid trace leading to the Big Spring, Wyandot town. It was 
on the right hand of the trace going west, on a low bottom on 
the east bank of the Tymochtee creek.”’ 


THE COLONEL CRAWFORD EXPEDITION 


INTERESTING ADDRESS ON THE CRAWFORD EXPEDITION (1782) DE- 
LIVERED BEFORE THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
RICHLAND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By Rey. Joshua Crawford, a kinsman of Colonel William 
Crawford 


No ineident in Ohio’s history has attracted more wide- 
spread attention than the Crawford campaign of 1782 against 
the Sandusky Indians. Yet, only recently have the real causes 
that led to it been carefully studied and deserved credit given 
to the heroic patriots who unselfishly ventured life and prop- 
erty therein. Undeservedly it has been characterized as a 
band of marauding butchers whose sole intent was to put to 
death the remnant of the Moravian Indians, and represented 
as supplemental in purpose to the Gnadenhutten massacre of 
March 8, 1782, when ninety-six Indians, said to be inoffensive, 
were ruthlessly put to death. To correctly understand the 
causes that led to this memorable expedition we should keep 
in mind a few historical facts which I will here briefly notice. 
England was the actual enemy at war with America; the In- 
dians were employed as her allies. The Revolutionary war 
had waned in the east on account of the capture of Cornwallis 
and his army at Yorktown, October 19, 1781. No treaty of 
peace had been made and the bitter feeling of the English 
and their tory constituency of the west had increased rather 
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than diminished. By the aid of the most atrocious and un- 
scrupulous agents ever employed by a civilized government, 
iingland had hired the western Indians to perform deeds of 
extreme cruelty. She paid the savages to kill and scalp Amer- 
ican settlers, to burn their buildings and destroy their crops. 
In addition to this she promised that the Indians should have 
the region north of the Ohio as a perpetual hunting ground. - 
A few lnglish officers may have mildly reprimanded the In- 
dians because of shameful deeds, but the authorities never 
broke with them nor withheld the reward. In proof-of this 
culpable conduct on the part of Britain many facts can be 
cited. For example the Indian chief Brant was dressed in the 
uniform of a British captain at Cherry Vale on December 
10, 1778, where fifty men, women and children were murdered 
in cold blood. English officers were present during the awful 
carnage of Wyoming Valley and saw the helpless and inno- 
cent white people slain, and pretended they could not control 
the Indians, yet they never severed their relations with them, 
but tried to justify themselves by exaggerated accounts of 
American retaliation. In the summer of 1781 Colonel Luchry 
and a party of forty men were butchered near the mouth of 
the Little Miami after they had surrendered and protection 
promised. Girty, McKee and Elliott, ingrate and renegade 
white men, were employed agents of England, and the two lat- 
ter wore the British uniforms of captains in the battle of San- 
dusky Plains and witnessed the torture of Crawford without 
making remonstrance. Guns and ammunition were furnished 
the savages by Britain and her coat of arms was etched on 
their powder horns. It may seem out of place in these days 
when England is making a loud boast of love and friendship 
for America, but nevertheless, it is an undeniable fact that 
the basest deeds and most cruel brutalities that stain the 
annals of border warfare are directly chargeable to English 
influence. 

The Crawford campaign was forced on the country by the 
oft-repeated excursions of these British hirelings and their 
numerous deeds of murderous cruelty. Six hundred miles of 
our western frontier had been mercilessly harassed until there 
was scarcely a mile but had witnessed scenes of savage mur- 
der and bloodshed. It blazed with midnight fire and was red 
with innocent blood. Painted Indians with scores of scalps 
dangling from their belts boasted to British agents of their 
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horrid work and received pay for these evidences of inhuman 
crime. These barbarous marauding parties continued to ran- 
sack the settlements, and commit these deeds of butchery until 
a spirit of just revenge swelled the bosoms of our pioneer 
fathers and Gnadenhutten was one of the results. They had 
suffered under the lash of constant fear until human for- 
bearance could endure no longer and all feeling of compassion 
for an Indian was driven from their breasts. JI cannot re- 
frain from admiring the Boones, Wetzels, Bradys, Kentons, 
Ross, Leets, Poes and others even if they did occasionally 
skin the top of an Indian’s head, nor would I have blamed them 
much if they had peeled the heads of a few British officers 
who incited the savages to these dreadful outrages. 
Heartrending tales and pitiful appeals for protection were 
daily poured into the ears of General Irvine, then in command 
of the American forces west of the Alleghenies with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. Something must be done to protect 
the settlers or give up the Ohio valley. The center from which 
these Indian forays came was the Sandusky plains. From 
this quarter scores of marauding parties were sent to all parts 
of the frontier. It was a strategic point for the allies of Great 
Britain. The English headquarters were at Detroit and from 
thence arms and other war supplies were sent down the lakes 
and up the Sandusky river to the head of canoe navigation, 
where the portage to the head waters of the Scioto river was 
only a few miles and thus they could reach all parts of the 
west and southwest. Many were the visits of warriors from 
the west to this place to obtain supplies. It was thought by 
Irvine and his advisers that an effective blow struck here de- 
feating the Indians and destroying their villages would give 
the settlers rest and might result in a treaty of peace with them 
which would stop their excursions until a treaty with Great 
Britain should be effected. The plan was based on the hope 
of taking the Indians by surprise. It was laid before General 
Washington and received his approval. The continental 
troops at Fort Pitt were only sufficient for defense, and the 
enterprise was too dangerous for militia. Therefore General 
Irvine issued a call for volunteer horsemen. Each man was 
to furnish his own horse and thirty days’ provisions. Mingo 
Bottom was fixed upon as the place and May 20, 1782, as the 
time of rendezvous. Volunteering progressed rapidly. Men 
who did not own a horse and equipage were furnished the 
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same by others who could not go. The troops were to be per- 
mitted to elect all their own officers, but General Irvine was 
not slow to make it known that he desired that Col. William 
Crawford should be chosen leader. 

Colonel Crawford did not fully endorse the plan of the 
campaign. He objected on the ground that they could not 
reap the full benefit of victory should they win. His own plan 
outlined three years before was to build a line of forts as they 
advanced and garrison and provision these that in case 
of defeat in open fight they would have a rallying point, and 
thus hold every inch of ground they won. This plan was after- 
ward adopted, in the main, by Wayne, in his advance north- 
ward from Cincinnati. An Indian town had no essential 
value, the houses being made of bark and hence it would work 
no great discomforts to them if a few villages were destroyed. 
Crawford hesitated about volunteering until his son John, 
nephew William (son of Valentine Crawford) and son-in- 
law William Harrison, had enlisted and they finally persuaded 
him to do the same. | 

The volunteers began to gather on the 20th and proceeded 
to organize under the county marshals. Crawford going by 
the way of Pittsburgh, reached the rendezvous on the 22d, 
was elected chief in command the 24th, and Colonel William- 
son was made field major, and second in command. Thomas 
Gaddis, John McCelland, Brickston were elected field 
majors and Daniel Leet, brigadier major. General Irvine 
sent Lieutenant Rose of the continentals to be aide de camp to 
the commander, and Dr. Knight to be surgeon. John Slover, 
Jonathan Zane and John Nichols were chosen guides. Among 
the troops were many experienced scouts and Indian hunters 
such as Wetzel, Brady, Ross, Pentecost and the two Poes. 
Every man understood the desperate character of the enter- 
prise. Crawford had made his will and bade his family an 
affectionate farewell before leaving. ‘Touching scenes were 
witnessed as these brave men left to defend home and loved 
ones, there were streaming eyes, prolonged handshakes, and 
goodbye kisses as there would be now should the hope of the 
home go off to war. 

The troop consisting of 480 well mounted men left Mingo 
Bottom the 25th of May, entering a great forest with scarcely 
a stick amiss (but we will speak of the places as now named 
to make the line of march understood). The night of the 29th 
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they camped at Shoenbrun, Tuscarawas county, the 30th at 
Butler Spring in Holmes county, the 31st at Newkirk Spring, 
within Wayne county, north of Lake Odell. In Richland 
county they slaked their thirst at'a spring now in Mansfield 
and camped at Spring Mills the night of the Ist of June. The 
night of the 2d they camped by the Sandusky at a spring near 
Leesville. The 3d they emerged from the tall forests into 
the open plain, about 9 o’clock and spent the night near the 
Little Sandusky. The 4th they cautiously advanced to the 
place of destination, a Wyandot town in Crane township of 
Wyandot county. It was vacant and showed evidences of 
having been deserted for weeks. Here was general disap- 
pointment. The expedition could not be a surprise. A coun- 
cil decided to march to the lower villages. An hour later the 
men complained that they only had provisions in reserve for 
five days more. Guide Zane boldly advised retreat and it is 
said Crawford endorsed his counsel. But brave men, volun- 
teers conducting a campaign at their own expense could not 
bear the thought of returning home without seeing the enemy 
and doing something in defense of their loved ones. They 
compromised by agreeing to go forward the remainder of that 
afternoon but no longer. Soon the scouts came back with 
word that they had seen Indians. Quickly the little army was 
alert and eager for the conflict. The Indians were seen has- 
tening into a grove on a rising knoll, since called Battle Island. 
Crawford discerning the advantage of this position ordered 
part of the men to dismount and advance rapidly. This prompt 
action secured them an advantageous position which proba- 
bly saved the army from being overwhelmed. Then followed 
a sharp battle in which 500 Delawares, 600 Wyandots and Lake 
Indians, aided by two companies of British from Fort San- 
dusky, fought for three hours to retake the lost position and 
at sunset withdrew defeated. The morning of the 5th the 
enemy were shy of the fatal rifles of Crawford’s men. When 
pressed they would shrink back and conceal themselves in the 
tall prairie grass. The army was weary from a long forced 
march, some were sick, nineteen wounded were to be cared 
for, and the day was hot and sultry. But the men were full 
of confidence, and orders were cheerfully obeyed. About 3 
o’clock affairs took a serious change. A large body of Shaw- 
nees joined the enemy, and additional Lake Indians were seen 
coming from the north. Then to the consternation of the vo! 
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unteers a large body of well trained cavalry came galloping 
into view. Quickly the word flew from lip to lip that they 
were Butler’s Rangers from Detroit. Indians and British 
were arriving every hour. A council was held and it is said that 
even then some daring propositions were made, but they de- 
cided to retreat over the route they had come as soon as dark- 
ness should favor. Major McClelland was to have charge of 
the front, the wounded were to be kept in the center, and Wil- 
hamson and Leet were to keep back the enemy in the rear. 
it was 9 o’clock before they were ready to start. The enemy 
had anticipated their purpose and began a fierce attack in 
front. Major McClelland was fatally wounded and had to 
be left on the field. The rear was sharply assaulted. Major 
Leet with ninety men charged the enemy and broke through 
their ranks and threw them into confusion, but kept on to the 
west for an hour and then turned sharply to the south and 
passed through the northeast corner of Marion county, struck 
the Owl creek and Vernon river trail to Coshocton and then 
over the route of Bougart on to Mingo Bottom. Leet’s bold 
move must have confused the enemy, for it seems, according 
to all accounts, there was no systematic attack on the rear of 
the main body until long after daylight of the sixth. Craw- 
ford not knowing that McClelland had fallen, complained of 
undue haste and neglect of the wounded. Then missing his 
son, son-in-law, nephew and Lieutenant Rose, he rode toward 
the rear, loudly calling their names and was seen no more by 
the army. 

The main body, much confused by the attack of the Del- 
awares and Shawnees in the front and by some of the com- 
panies becoming entangled in a marsh where a good many 
horses were lost, reached the deserted village of the Wvyan- 
dots about daylight of the 6th. Here a halt was called, and 
scattered companies came in until they numbered nearly three 
hundred. Crawford was missed and Colonel Williamson as- 
sumed command and assisted by Lieutenant Rose soon brought 
order out of chaos and the retreat continued. Toward the mid- 
dle of the forenoon the British hght horse and mounted In- 
dians began to make their appearance and annoy the rear and 
flanks by making bold rushes, each time growing more irri- 
tating. Near where a small stream enters the Whetstone, Wil- 
liamson hastily drew up a part of his men, resolved to teach 
the enemy a lesson and if possible put a stop to these harass- 
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ing dashes. The enemy came on as if expecting to annihilate 
their foe when they were met with such a deadly fire from the 
ambushed Americans that many a trooper fell to the earth 
and the others got out of range as soon as possible. It was 
soon over, but they were so severely punished that they did 
not attempt another attack on the rear, but contented them- 
selves with firing at long range and picking up stragglers. 
This has been called the Battle of the Olentangy and deserves 
much more notice than I have time to give it. The troop went 
into camp at the Leesville Spring and during the night were 
not disturbed. Early the morning of the 7th of June they 
were in the saddle. The enemy made their appearance and 
fired a few shots from a safe distance; the last shot was not far 
west of where Crestline now stands and then they abandoned 
the pursuit. No stop was made at Spring Mills unless it was 
to slake the thirst and fill their canteens, but they passed on 
to the spring now in the city of Mansfield and ate their scant 
lunch. That was 123 years ago today. Let our imagination 
remove this city with its business blocks, busy shops and lovely 
homes for a few minutes, that we may reclothe this hill with 
its primitive forest of magnificent arches, whispering leaves, 
and sublime silence and watch this tired little army come in 
and see the weary men fling themselves from the saddles, 
quench their thirst from these springs, give drink to their 
horses, eat a hurried meal, remount and hasten on. 

The night of the 7th the front camped by the Rainey or 
Newkirk Spring while the rear stopped at a spring above 
Long lake. T'wo men died in the camp of the rear guard. 
They were buried in one grave and a log heap was burned 
over them to keep the Indians from finding the grave and sealp- 
ing the dead. The enemy did hot molest them in this- camp, 
which was not broken until noon of the 8th. From here for- 
ward discipline was relaxed and by easy marches they reached 
Mingo Bottom, on the 18th. Leet and his company had just 
arrived and a few others who had outran the main body were 
also there. On the 14th 380 men were discharged, others came | 
straggling home until the total loss of men did not exceed sev- 
. enty. The state of Pennsylvania afterward paid the men and 
settled their losses. It is much to be regretted that no com- 
plete roster of this gallant troop has ever been found. 

Capt. William Caldwell was in command of the British 
and Indians. He was wounded shortly after the retreat com- 
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menced and Lieut. John Turney succeeded to the command. 
Caldwell in his report now on file with the English archives of 
the war says: ‘‘Our losses are very inconsiderable. One 
ranger killed, myself and two wounded; LeVellier, the inter- 
preter killed; four Indians killed and eight wounded. * * 
* The enemy were totally demoralized.’’ Survivors of Craw- 
ford’s army, neighbors of the writer’s mother, gave quite a 
different account of the British-Indian losses. Thev never 
admitted that the Americans were whipped by the Indians 
but it was the presence of British cavalry and the rumor of 
artillery that induced them to retreat. The fact that about 
300 retreated in one body and ninety in another is evidence that 
they were not totally demoralized. The confusion of the en- 
emy must have been equal to that of the Americans or they 
would have fallen on the flank and rear and totally destroyed 
the army. America had no more accurate marksmen than 
were in this troop, men accustomed to Indian fighting, and 
who took deliberate aim before pulling the trigger. It is 
not probable, nor believable, that the foe tried for three hours 
to retake the lost position of Battle Island and only lost four 
killed and eight wounded. Leet’s descendants claimed there 
were fifteen dead Indians left when they were run out of the 
grove and others dead or wounded were being carried out by 
their comrades. 

The Allisons, intimate friends of Colonel Crawford, claim 
that Pipe in a fiery speech just prior to the burning of Craw- 
ford, stirred the Indian blood by saying, ‘‘The blood of a hun- 
dred of our brothers slain in battle calls for vengeance.”’ 
Many are the tales of how saddles were emptied by the fatal 
volley fired-at the Rangers and Indians near the Olentangy. 
One thing is true, the Rangers never after came near enough 
to receive another such volley. We have a right to be proud 
of the fact that the retreat was skillfully and successfully con- 
ducted and the battle against large odds no disgrace to the 
splendid reputation of the American volunteer. 

Why did the expedition fail to accomplish expected re- 
sults? Well, some things must be charged to the unavoid- 
able. Our government at that time, strained by the cost of 
the Revolutionary war, felt too poor to send out an expensive 
expedition of regular troops who could conquer and hold every 
foot as they advanced. General Irvine was forced to yield 
to the demands for protection and was therefore compelled to 
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resort to a cheap expedition, the cost of which was first borne 
by the volunteers and their friends. Congress made up at 
that time of eastern men evidently did not comprehend the 
situation in the west, and even General Washington does not 
seem to have fully apprehended the gigantic effort England 
was making to sneak into our national backdoor until the St. 
Clair defeat of 1791 gave him a shock that opened his eyes. 
The fatal mistake of the Crawford campaign was to suppose 
that they could surprise the British Indians. No sooner had 
Irvine given the order to raise and equip an army than tories 
acting as British spies carried the news-to Indian runners, 
stationed along the border, who hastened with all speed to 
Detroit and informed De Peyster, who really had as much 
time to get his men on the field as had Irvine. Every Indian 
town was speedily alarmed and the haughty warriors painted 
and plumed themselves and hurried to their rendezvous; and, 
confident of their numbers, were just as impatient for the 
conflict as were the whites. The little army was watched from 
the moment it left Mingo Bottom, to the hour of battle. No 
sooner was the camp vacated each morning than cunning In- 
dian spies slipped in to hunt for any scrap of evidence of the 
intentions of the volunteers and carried it to headquarters. 
Crawford, careful to guard against surprise or ambuscade, 
rushed on to his fate, not knowing that he must fight a com- 
bined army of English and Indians. Irvine naturally shielded 
his own reputation in this matter by saying his orders were 
not exactly obeyed, yet no great blame can be charged against 
him, hence we come back to the conclusion, the disaster was 
unavoidable. 

Colonel Crawford vainly searching for his missing rela- 
tives, met Dr. Knight and begged him to go with him. They 
fell in with Captain Biggs and Lieutenant Ashley (the latter 
wounded) and four others. Before they were aware of it 
they were isolated from the troops. Recognizing the folly of 
following in the wake of the army they journeyed north about 
an hour and then turned due east. Crawford’s exhausted horse 
had to be left and part on foot and part on horseback they 
kept on until about noon of the seventh. Butterfield says they 
bore to the southeast and struck the trail of the main army 
near Leesville and soon after walked into an ambuscade of 
Delaware Indians. IXnight and the others prepared to fight. 
Crawford persuaded them to surrender. He had good rea- 
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son to think they would be turned over to the British as pris- 
oners of war because of the presence of English troops dur- 
ing the battle. They were taken to the Delaware camp where 
were nine other prisoners. From this camp they were all 
taken to a camp near Upper Sandusky, the village of the Half 
King. From here Crawford was taken to the village where 
he had an interview with Simon Girty, who promised to exert 
his influence to save his life, with probably no intention of do- 
ing it. Crawford was carefully kept out of sight of the Half 
Kking and returned to the Delaware camp. <A day or two later 
Pipe and Wigeund, Delaware chiefs of fame, came in. Craw- 
ford had seen these men before and they professed great pleas- 
ure at meeting him. They may have been glad but it was not 
the joy of friendship but that of the tiger waiting to consume 
his prey. Pipe with his own hand painted Crawford, Knight 
and the others black, and started them toward the Wyandot 
village, but soon the course was changed in the direction of 
the Delaware village on the Little Tymochtee. During the 
journey four of the prisoners were tomahawked by the war- 
riors. At the village all the prisoners were made to sit on the 
ground and squaws and boys sunk their tomahawks into 
the brains of five and tore the scalps from their heads, leay- 
ing Crawford and Knight for another occasion. A brutal 
squaw cut off the head of John McKinley and it was tossed 
against the prisoners and kicked about on the ground. 

It was here Crawford and Knight gave up all hope of life. 
After an hour of this grewsome. entertainment they were 
commanded to get up and move on. It was then about 1 
o’clock of the 11th of June. In a short time they met Simon 
Girty and Elhott (and some say McKee). Guirty spoke to 
Crawford, but made no effort to save his life. As they neared 
the Big Tymochtee every Indian boy or squaw they met struck 
the captives in the face with their fist or a stick. At last they 
came to the stream near which was a fire and a stake about 
fifteen feet high set in the ground. On the opposite side was 
a low knoll with a grove of trees on it. A company of thirty 
or forty warriors and about sixty squaws and boys were gath- 
ered about the fire. Crawford was now stripped naked and 
ordered to sit down. His hands were tied behind him and a 
rope passed between them and tied to the stake, allowing 
length sufficient to walk about twice around the stake and to 
lie down. Crawford asked Girty if they intended to burn him 
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and the white savage answered yes. He replied that he would 

try to endure it like a man. At this point Chief Pipe made 

a speech at the conclusion of which the Indians all set up a 

yell and the warriors grasped their guns and shot Crawford’s 

body full of burnt powder from heels to neck. They crowded 

around him and when they drew away blood was trickling 

down his neck and shoulders as if his ears had been cut off. 

The fire was made about twelve feet from the stake and con- 

sisted of hickory poles ten or twelve feet long, so laid on as 

to burn off in the middle leaving each end a firebrand. Three 

or four Indians at a time would each take up a pole and press 

the fiery end against the naked body of their victim, then 

others, with fresh brands, would take their places. No mat- 

ter which way he turned he was met and poked with the blaz-_ 
ing fagots, thus slowly roasting the flesh until in places it fell 

from the bones and the air was made foul with the stench. 

After enduring this awful torture without uttering a word 

or making an outery the suffering man, delirious with pain, 

turned to Girtv and begged him to shoot him. At first this 

inhuman ingrate made no reply, but to the second urgent ap- 

peal he answered: ‘‘I have no gun,’’ and turning to a red 

savage he made some sneering remark and laughed as if the 

painful scene greatly delighted him. Crawford was walking 

on a bed of hot coals and his smoking feet were burned to a 

erisp. At last he grew faint and fell on his face. Immediately 

a savage tore the scalp from his head and a hideous old squaw 

scooped a wooden shovelful of hot coals and poured them on 

his head and back. He struggled to his feet and for a few 

moments longer staggered back and forth calling on God to 

have mercy on his soul and to take care of his family. He 

then fell to rise no more and pitying angels threw back the 

portals of death through which the spirit of this noble pa- 

triot and unselfish hero passed into the presence of a compas- 

sicnate Judge where he could bathe his released soul in the 

cooling River of Life. If vengeance can be a satisfaction to 

wicked hearts, surely British malignity and savage cruelty 
could rejoice together over a scene like this. Let the curtain “ 
drop. Though the thick mist of nearly a century and a quar- 
ter hides the awful scene, yet the yell of the savage and the 
laugh of the white demon still resound in our ears and dis- 
turb our dream of man’s final brotherhood. 
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Crawford died like a hero. If, as has been said, the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the church, then may we not say 
the blood of our martyred forefathers is the seed of ten thou- 
sand happy homes? Yea, more, the grandest free common- 
wealth on the face of earth. England thought to hold back 
this beautiful Ohio country as a herding place for tawny In- 
dians, indolent savages. But thank God the power of liberty 
could not be staid by the hand of monarchy. The smoke of 
our blazing cabins and cherished martyrs. cleared away and 
freedom’s hand planted a constitutional government. O Eng- 
land, look, see the mighty tide of immigration rise above the 
Alleghenies and sweep with resistless flow across the hills 
and plains of Ohio, and behold the wilderness changed into 
blooming fields rich with the fruitage of faithful husbandry. 
In fifty years from the time you bought the scalps of our an- 
cestors of the frontier, one million and a half of people had 
settled on the banks of the Ohio. But once again look, O ye 
lords of England! Today there are four and a quarter mil- 
lions of people in this one state. Count the church steeples 
pointing toward the heaven of the God we worship; count 
the school houses of country and town with their thousands 
of well dressed girls and boys; count the villages and cities 
each a free republic; count the factories sending the smoke 
of industry high into the clouds; count the railways with their 
flving palaces; measure the wheat and the oil that are feed- 
ing and lighting all parts of the earth. Then fall on your 
knees, O ye lords of England, and thank the mighty God that 
you were not permitted in your years of despotism to retain 
a land like this to make it a habitation of cruel savages. 

The following is a part of the narration of Dr. Knight, 
who was captured with Colonel Crawford: 

The Colonel and I were taken into an Indian camp which 
was about one half a mile from the place. where we were 
captured. On Sunday evening five Delawares who had posted 
themselves at some distance further on the road brought back 
to the camp where we lay Captain Biggs’ and Lieutenant 
Ashley’s sealps, with an Indian sealp which Captain Biggs 
had taken in the field of action. They also brought in Biggs’ 
horse and mine. They told us the other two had got away from 
them. ; . 

Monday morning, the 10th of June, we were paraded to 
march to Sandusky, about thirty-five miles distant. They 
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had eleven prisoners of us, and four scalps, the Indians 
being seventeen in number. Colonel Crawford was very 
desirous to see a certain Simon Girty, who lived among the 
Indians, and was on this account permitted to go to Tarhe the 
same night with two warriors to guard him, having orders 
at the same time to pass by the place where the Colonel had 
turned out his horse, that they might if possible find him. 
The rest of us were taken to the old town which was within 
eight miles of the new. 

Tuesday morning, the 11th, Colonel Crawford was brought 
out to us on purpose to be marched in with the prisoners. IL 
asked the Colonel if he had seen Mr. Girty; he told me that 
he had, and that Girty had promised to do everything in his 
power for him, but that the Indians were very much enraged 
against the prisoners, particularly Captain Pipe, one of the 
chiefs. 

He likewise told me that Girty had informed him that 
his son-in-law, Major Harrison, and his nephew, Williams 
Crawford, were made prisoners by the Shawanese, but had 
been paroled. This Captain Pipe had come from the towns 
about an hour before Colonel Crawford and had painted all 
the prisoners’ faces black. 

As he was painting me he told me that I should go to the 
Shawanese town and see my friends. When the Colonel ar- 
rived he painted him black, also told him he was glad to see 
him, and that he would have him shaved when he came to see 
his friends at the Wyandot town. 

When we marched the Colonel and I were kept back be- 
tween Pipe and Wungenin, and two Delaware chiefs, and the 
other nine prisoners were sent forward with another party of 
Indians. 

As we went along we saw four of the prisoners lying by 
the path tomahawked and sealped. Some were at the dis- 
tance of half a mile from each other. When arrived within 
half a mile of where the Colonel was ta be executed we over- 
took the five prisoners that remained alive. 

The Indians had caused them to sit down on the ground as 
they did also, the Colonel and me at some distance from them. 
I was then given in charge of an Indian fellow to be taken to 
the Shawanese town. | 

At the place where we were made to sit down there were 
a number of squaws and boys who fell on the five prisoners 
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and tomahawked them. There was a certain John McKinley 
among the prisoners, formerly an officer in the Thirteenth 
Virginia regiment, whose head an old squaw cut off, and the 
Indians kicked it about on the ground. 

The young Indian fellows came often where the Colonel 
and I were, and dashed the scalps in our faces. We were then 
conducted along toward the place where the Colonel was after- 
wards executed. 

When we came within half a mile of it, Simon Girty met 
us, with several Indians on horseback; he spoke to the Colonel 
but I was about one hundred and fifty yards behind, and could 
not hear what passed between them. Almost every Indian 
we met struck us either with sticks or their fists. 

Girty waited until I was brought up and then asked, was 
that the doctor? I told him yes, and went toward him, reach- 
ing out my hand, but he bid me begone, and called me a d—d 
rascal, upon which the fellow in charge pulled me along. 
Girty rode up after me and told me that I was to go to the 
Shawanese towns. 7 

When we had come to the fire, the Colonel was stripped 
naked, ordered to sit down by the fire, and then they beat him 
with sticks and their fists. Presently after I was treated in 
the same manner. 

They then tied a rope to the foot of a post about fifteen 
feet high, bound the Colonel’s hands behind his back and 
fastened the rope to the ligatures between his wrists. The 
rope was long enough for him to either sit down or walk around 
the post once or twice and return the same way. 

The Colonel then called to Girty and asked him if they in- 
tended to burn him. Girty answered yes. The Colonel said 
that he would take it all patiently. Upon this Captain Pipe, 
the Delaware chief, made a speech to the Indians, to about 
thirty or forty men, sixty or seventy boys and squaws. When 
the speech was finished, they all yelled a hideous and hearty 
assent to what he had ain 

The Indians then took their guns and shat powder into the 
Colonel’s body from his feet as far as his neck. I think not 
less than seventeen loads were discharged. 

They then crowded about him and to the best of my ob- 
servation cut off his ears. When the throng had dispersed 
a little I saw the blood running from both sides of his head 
in consequence thereof. 
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The fire was about six or seven yards from the post to which 
the Colonel was tied. It was made of small hickory poles, each 
about six feet long. Three or four Indians by turns would take 
up individually one of these burning pieces of wood and ap- 
ply it to his naked body, already burned black with the pow- 
der. These tormentors presented themselves on every side of 
him so that whatever way he ran around the post they met him 
with burning fagots and poles. Some of the squaws took wide 
boards upon which they put burning coals and hot embers 
and threw them on him so that in a short time he had nothing 
but coals of fire and hot ashes to walk on. 

In the midst of these extreme torments he called for Simon 
Girty and begged of him to shoot him, but Girty making no 
answer he called to him again.’ Girty by way of derision told 
the Colonel he had no gun, at the same time turning about to 
an Indian who was behind him, laughed heartily, and all his 
gestures seemed delighted at the horrid scene. 

Girty then came to me and bade me prepare for death. 
He said, however, that I was not to die at this place but to be 
burned at the Shawanese town. He swore by G—d I need not 
expect to escape death, but should suffer it in all its extremi- 
ties. He observed that some prisoners had given him to un- 
derstand that if our people had him they would not hurt him, 
for his part he said that he did not believe it, but desired to 
know my opinion on the matter. Being at that time in great . 
anguish and distress for the torments the Colonel was suffer- 
ing before my eyes, as well as the expectation of undergoing 
the same fate in a few days, I made little or no reply. 

He expressed a great deal of ill will of Colonel Gibson, and 
said he was one of his greatest enemies, and more to the same 
purpose, to all of which I paid very little attention. 

Colonel Crawford at this period of his suffering besought 
the Almighty to have mercy on his soul, spoke very low and 
bore his torments with the most manly fortitude. He con- 
tinued in all extremities of pain for an hour and three-quar- 
ters or two hours as near as I can judge, when at last almost 
spent, he lay down on his belly. 

They then scalped him, and repeatedly threw the scalp in 
my face, telling me that was my captain. An old squaw (whose 
appearance every way answered the idea the people entertain 
of the devil) got a board, took a parcel of coals and ashes and 
laid them on his back and head after he had been sealped. He 
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then raised himself upon his feet and began to walk around 
the post; they next put a burning stick to him as usual, but he 
seemed more insensible of pain than before. 

The Indian fellow who had me in charge now took me away 
to Captain Pipe’s house, about three quarters of a mile from 
the place of the Colonel’s execution. I was bound all night 
and thus prevented from seeing the last of the horrid spec- 
tacle. 

The next morning being June 12th, the Indians untied me, 
painted me black and we set off for the Shawanese town, which 
he told me was somewhat less than forty miles from that place. 

We soon came to the spot where the Colonel had been burnt 
as it was partly in our way. I saw his bones lying among the 
remains of the fire, almost burnt to ashes. I suppose that 
after he was dead they laid his body on the fire. 


THE CRAWFORD MONUMENT 


Crawford township, Wyandot county, is where Col. Wil- 
liam Crawford was burnt at the stake in 1782. The exact spot 
on which the burning took place is not now positively known, 
though a monument has been erected to the unfortunate hero 
near the place where the horrible death is supposed to have 
been inflicted. This monument was erected August 30, 1877, 
on a high bank south of Tymochtee creek, near the east line 
of the southwest quarter of section 26, on lands now owned 
by Alfred K. Davis. It was obtained as a result of the efforts 
of the Wyandot Pioneer Association, and in the presence of 
near eight thousand citizens was dedicated to the memory 
of him whose name is inscribed upon its surface. On the 
occasion referred to, Col. M. H. Kirby was chosen as presi- 
dent and Curtis Berry, Jr., secretary. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. R. C. Colmery and Rey. John Sherrard, of Bucyrus, 
grandson of John Sherrard, who was under the command of 
Colonel Crawford at the time of his defeat in 1782, delivered 
the opening address, followed by other speeches by the old 
pioneers. A collection was taken to defray the expenses of 
the monument, a basket dinner was partaken of by the myriads 
present, after which followed an able address by Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Gibson, whose brilliant oratory did great credit to 
the subject and the occasion. The dedicatory remarks were ' 
made by the secretary, Hon. Curtis Berry, Jr., who originated 
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the idea of erecting the monument, Mr. John Gormley sug- 
gesting its form and altitude. ; 

This shaft is made of Berea sandstone, and is eight and 
one-half feet in height. It is supported by a base six inches ~ 
larger in diameter than the main shaft, and bears the follow- 
ing inscription: 


‘‘In memory of Colonel Crawford, who was burnt 
by the Indians in this valley June 11, A. D. 1782.”’ 
On the base: 
‘‘Hrected by the Pioneer Association of Wvyandot 
County August 3, 1877.”’ 


Many of the old pioneers of the county were present to 
share the honors of the day, and recount the scenes and hard- 
ships of their early days and efforts in the wilds of Wyan- 
dot, among them being Hon. George W. Leith, Daniel Funk, 
James and Rhoda Miller, Mary Karr, Frances Brackley, Sol- 
omon Spoon, Adam High, Jacob Stryker, Jacob Corfman, 
George James, John Ribley, Hamilton Morrison, and many 
others whose ages ranged from seventy to ninety years. 

At the time of Crawford’s battle with the Indians, the Del- 
awares, under Captain Pipe, had a large town a few miles 
to the northwest of the scene of the engagement, the vicinity 
of the present village of Crawfordsville. In anticipation of 
defeat the old men, women and children of the tribe were 
concealed at the mouth of Tymochtee creek, and runners 
communicated with them every hour at the camp, giving infor- 
mation as to the progress of the battle, the intention being to 
flee to the ‘‘Black Swamp,’’ a large expanse of land, lying 
east of the Maumee river, in case of defeat. A colored man, 
by the name of Samuel Wells, was with these Indian:families 
at the time referred to, and is said to have been the servant of 
Simon Girty, the semi-savage, who played so conspicuous a 
part in the Crawford horror. This negro slave lived to the 
advanced age of one hundred and ten years, and, as late as 
1857, was a township charge in Eden township, this county. 


SWEEPING PIONEER PICTURES 


The houses in which the pioneers of the county lived have 
been often described; their form and proportion and general 
appearance have been repeatedly impressed upon the mind of 
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the student of history. ° They were built of round logs with 
the bark on, and side chimneys of mud and sticks, puncheon 
floors, clapboard roof, with and without a loft or second 
floor, and all put together without a nail or particle of iron 
from top to bottom. These buildings stood many a year 
after the original inhabitants moved into better quarters. 
They served for stables, sheep pens, hay houses, pig pens, 
smith shops, hen houses, loom shops, school houses, ete. 
Some of them are yet standing in this county, and occupied, 
to some extent, in some portions of the county as dwellings. 

A second grade of log cabin, built later, was quite an im- 
provement on the first, being made of hewn logs, with sawed 
lumber for door and window frames and doors. Glass also 
took the place of paper windows of the old cabin; nails were 
also used sparingly in these better cabins. It was sometimes 
built near the old one and connected with it by a covered 
porch. When nails were first used, for a few years a pound 
of them was exchanged for a bushel of wheat. They were a 
precious article, and were made by hand on the blacksmith’s 
anvil out of odds and ends of old worn out sickles, scythes, 
broken clevis pins, links of chains, broken horse shoes, ete., 
all welded together to eke out the nail rods from which they 
were forged. The first cabins were often erected ready for 
occupation in a single day. In an emergency, the pioneers 
collected together, often going eight or ten miles to a cabin 
raising, and in the great woods, where not a tree had been 
felled or a stone turned, began with dawn the erection of a 
cabin. 

Three or four wise builders would set the corner stones, 
lay with the square and level the first round of logs; two men 
with axes would cut the trees and logs; one with his team of 
oxen, a “‘lizzard’’ and a log cabin would ‘‘snake’’ them in; 
two more with axes, cross-cut saw and frow would make the 
clapboards; two more with axes, cross-cut saws and broad- 
ax would hew out the puncheons and flatten the upper side 
of the sleepers and joists. Four skilful axmen would carry 
up the corners, and the remainder with skids, and forks or 
hand spikes would roll up the logs. 

As soon as the joists were laid on, the cross-cut was 
brought from the woods, and the two men went to work cut- 
ting out the door and chimney place; and while the corner 
men were building up the attic and putting on the roof, the 
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carpenters and masons of the day were putting down the 
puncheons, laying the hearth and building the chimney high 
enough to keep out the beasts, wild or tame. In one corner 
at a distance of six feet from one wall, and four from the 
other the bed posts were placed, only one being needed. A 
hole was bored in the puncheon floor for the purpose of set- 
ting this post in (which was usually a stick with a crotch or 
fork in the upper end) or if an auger was not at hand a hole 
was cut in the puncheon floor and the forks sharpened and 
driven into the ground beneath; rails were laid from this fork 
to the wall, and usually nice, straight hickory poles formed 
the bottom, upon which straw or leaves were placed and the. 
blanket put on. This made a comfortable spring bed and 
was easily changed and at a little later time, say from 1830 to 
1840, the pioneers were living a little easier. Their farms 
were partially cleared, many of them were living in hewed 
log houses and many in frame, and even brick houses. They 
generally had cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and poultry, and 
were living in comparative comfort. Their neighbors were 
always near and always dear. 

As to the furniture of these early cabins an old settler 
writes thus: The furniture of the backwoods matched the 
architecture well. There were a few quaint specimens of 
cabinet work dragged into the wilderness, but these were 
sporadic and not common. I ean best describe it by what I 
saw in my father’s house. First of all a table had to be pro- 
vided, and there was no cabinet-maker to make it, and no 
lumber to make it of. Our floor was laid with broad chest- 
nut puncheons, well and smoothly hewn, for the now obsolete 
art of hewing timber was then in its prime. Father took one 
of these puncheons, two feet and a half broad, putting two 
narrow ones into place, bored four large auger holes and put 
in four legs, or round poles with the bark on. On this hos- 
pitable board many a wholesome meal was spread, and many 
an honest man, and many a way-worn stranger ate his fill and 
was grateful. 

On great occasions when an extension table was needed, 
the door was lifted off its hinges, and added to the puncheon. 
What we sat upon at first we cannot conjecture; but I remem- 
ber well when my father loaded his horses down with wheat 
and corn, and crossed the country a distance of eight or ten 
miles, and brought home, in exchange, a set of oak splint- 
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bottom chairs, some of which are intact to this day. Huge 
band-boxes, made of blue ash bark, supplied the place of bu- 
reaus and wardrobes; and a large tea chest cut in two, and 
hung by strings in the corners, with the hollow sides outward, 
constituted the bookcases. A respectable old bedstead, still 
in the family, was lugged across from Red Stone. An old 
turner and wheelwright added a trundle bed and the rest 
were hewn and whittled out according to the fashion of the 
times, to serve their day and be supplanted by others as the 
civilization of the country advanced. 

But the grand flourish of furniture was the dresser. Here 
were spread out in grand display pewter dishes, pewter 
plates, pewter basins and pewter spoons, scoured as bright as 
silver. 

About three months of a year was about all the schooling 
a farmer’s boy got. He was sadly needed at home from the 
age of five years, to do all. sorts of chores and work on the 
farm. He was wanted to drive the cows to water and pas- 
ture; to feed the pigs and chickens and gather the eggs. His 
duties in the summer were multifarious; the men were at 
work in the field harvesting, and generally worked from 
early morning until late at night, and the boys were de- 
pended upon to do ‘‘the chores,’’ hence it was simply impos- 
sible to spare them to attend school in summer. ‘There was 
no school in spring and fall. In winter they were given three 
months schooling—a very poor article of schooling, too, gen- 
erally. Their books were generally anything they happened 
to have around the house and even as late as 1850. there was 
no system in the purchase of school books. 

Parents of children bought whatever books pleased their 
fancy, or whatever the children desired them to purchase. 
A geography was a geography and a grammar was a gram- 
mar regardless of the author. 

This great confusion in the school books made trouble for 
the teacher, but that was of small moment. He was hired 
and paid to teach whatever branches out of whatever books 
the parents thought best. The branches generally taught in 
the early schools however were, reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic, and later geography and grammar. Boys attend- 
ing school but three months in a year made but little progress. 
They began at the beginning of their books every winter, and 
went as far as they could in three months, then forgot it all 
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during the nine months out of school, commencing again the 
next winter just where they commenced the previous one. 
In this way they went over the same lessons each year. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE PIONEER BOY 


A prominent citizen, a son of a Wyandot county pioneer, 
upon being interviewed by the author of this work, gives the 
following sketch of his boyhood days: 

- Did the boys of that day have any fun, did you ask? 
Certainly. A healthy boy will manufacture his own amuse- 
ments, if he does not have to work too hard. 

The boys of those times were mustered into ranks of labor 
at an early age, say at ten or eleven and made to contribute to 
the common weal of the family; yet on rainy days fishing was 
permissible, when it rained too hard for work. So at night 
after having performed all the work during the day that an 
ingenious father could get from a rather unwilling boy, fish- 
ing parties were common to the mill pond. Husking bees, 
coon hunting, logging bees, and house and barn raisings 
called the young men and the boys together. 

It may seem to the boy of today, who with his surround- 
ings of a beautiful country home, a farm productive of every- 
thing necessary, as well as of many luxuries, where the labors 
of the farm are so largely performed by machinery, with the 
facilities for excursions to distant places, and with frequent 
trips upon the lake, with concerts and lectures and theatres 
and conventions the year around—that he has all the fun and 
that we of the sixty years ago must have had only a dull 
round. ; 

Not so. While we combated roots and stumps in the 
soil, where the boy of today plows with no obstruction, while 
riding his plow, we had before us the virgin forests, an open 
book and a museum of unfailing resources of amusement. 
They furnished the small game which we delighted to hunt in 
abundance. They furnished nuts of every variety, delicious 
wild fruits, and mandrakes, and slippery elm bark. They 
furnished the material for his stilts, his dart, his pop-gun, his 
whistles and his bows and arrows, as the season of each of 
these sports came around. Then the boy of long ago had the 
sport of chopping down little trees, before chopping became 
a daily task, and of seeing them fall,-a pastime of pleasure 
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unalloyed, except from the admonition from his seniors, to 
cut close to the ground. 

Then the streams so little and big, now so nearly dried up 
in the summer, ran high all the year around, and never failed 
to furnish amusement of the rarest kind. In the winter the 
boy sported upon the ice of the river or skated, if he owned 
skates and in summer he fished or bathed in the water, or 
guided his raft or skiff thereon. 

The pioneer boy had little money, in fact he hardly saw 
enough of it to recognize the different denominations of the 
currency of the day. This was largely due to the fact that 
there was little money in the country. Business was largely 
carried on by barter. A pound of butter would buy a pound 
of cut nails. Two pounds of butter would buy a shilling hat. 
_ A’ good horse could be bought for from twenty-five to fifty 
dollars, and a cow for ten dollars. The little money that 
came into the family in big copper cents, sixpences and 
shillings, for dimes and half dimes were rarely seen, had to 
be carefully saved for taxpaying time. In fact the boy had 
little use for money. Shows rarely came this way, and part 
of our religious teaching was to the effect that a show that 
has a round ring in the tent, whatever else it may have had, 
was awfully wicked. 

The railroads of the day all of which were corduroy roads 
always gave free excursions, the passengers carrying their 
own lunch. 

The clothing in which the pioneer boy was clad was not 
tailor made, was not even hand-me-downs, but the result of 
the summer work and the cunning skill of mother’s fingers, 
which worked early and late. In the spring of each year a 
crop of flax was sown, and at maturity was pulled, rotted, 
broken in the flaxbrake, and hatcheled by the men folks, 
when it was ready to be carded, spun and woven into cloth, 
called tow and linen, for the next year’s clothing. So was the 
wool of the sheep kept. The price of the wool in the markets 
of the country was not then a burning question as now; the 
limited supply was scarcely sufficient for the families of the 
pioneers. The supply was either carded into bats at home 
or carried to the woolen mill and made into rolls, ready for 
the spinning wheel. 7 

The same mother’s hands spun it into yarn ready for the 
weaver or ready for the winter’s knitting into socks. The 
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spun yarn dyed in butternut or dark blue sufficed for the fill- 
ing in a web, which was of cotton yarn, and the product was 
known as Jeans. 

The weaver’s work done, the same mother’s nimble fin- 
gers cut, fitted and made the tow, and linen, or the jeans into 
coats, pants and vests for the boys. 

As the time passed on and the family became more fore- 
handed, which meant, had more sheep and other stuff and 
something to sell in the market, the cloth was made of all 
wool, and went to the cloth dresser, for fulling and dressing 
and came home shining like broadcloth. ~ 

Here came the need of the tailor who cut the cloth ready 
for the itinerant sewing woman, and the boy came out in a 
suit of full cloth, with shining brass buttons. So the work 
of clothing the boy developed from year to year until matu- . 
rity enabled him to dress in store clothes, from his own 
earnings. 

It was not always that the last year’s suit lasted well, 
until this year’s suit made its appearance, in which case 
the boy, in the interim between the passing away of the 
former and the coming of the latter, might have passed for 
‘*Riley’s Raggedy Man.”’ 

Boots and shoes were not bought in the pioneer home 
ready made, and in assortments sure to meet all demands. 
Hides taken from animals killed for family supplies of meat, 
or more often, hides taken from domestic animals dying from 
the murrain, were taken to the nearby tannery, dressed into 
leather and were by the neighboring shoemaker, made up into 
boots and shoes for the family, with the emphasis upon the 
words shoes; for, as a matter of true history, the’ pioneer boy 
in question never possessed the greatly coveted boots until 
he was permitted to earn them by work for a neighbor, at 
thirteen years of age. 

It is interesting to recall some of the industrial, social 
and religious gatherings of the pioneers of Ohio. In the 
early settlement of the country there were cabin and barn 
raisings, log rollings, and wood choppings, corn huskings and 
sewing and quilting parties, and at such gatherings utility 
and amusements were usually blended. Rich and poor then 
met upon lines of social equality, and the old and the young 
mingled together in the times of those oldtime gatherings. 
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The pioneers were helpful to each other not only in rais- 
ings and rollings, requiring a force of men, but also in other 
ways. Ifa settler was incapacitated from work by sickness 
or other cause his neighbors set a day and gathered in force 
and plowed his corn, harvested his grain, or cut his wood 4or 
the winter, as the season or occasion required. 

And when a pig or calf or sheep was killed, a piece of the 
same was sent to the several families in the neighborhood, 
— each of whom reciprocated in kind, and in this neighborly 
way all had fresh meats the greater part of the summer. 

Corn huskings were.great occasions. Sometimes the corn 
ears were stripped from the stalks, and hauled to a favorable 
place and put into a parallel or semi-circle winnows, conven- 
ient for the huskers. Moonlight nights were usually 
chosen for husking bees, and sometimes bonfire lights were 
improvised. 

After the company gathered, they selected and chose the 
men into squads, or platoons which completed the work, each 
trying to finish its work first. 

Women also attended these pioneer gatherings, and some- 
times assisted at the huskings, but more frequently were en- 
gaged in the early evening in quilting or sewing or helping 
to prepare the great supper feast, that was served after the 
work was done. 

There was a rule that a young man could kiss a girl for 
each red ear of corn found at a husking, and it goes without 
saying that all girls were kissed, some of them several times, 
for it was surprising how many red ears were found—so many 
_ that the number was prima facie evidence that some of the 
boys went to the huskings with their pockets full of red corn 
ears. 

Nearly all the pioneer gatherings wound up after supper 
with dancing, in which the old joined as well as the young, 
and when a fiddler could not be obtained music for the ocea- 
sion was furnished by some one blowing on a leaf, or whistling 
‘‘dancing’’ tunes. The dancing then was more vigorous than 
artistic, perhaps for the people were vigorous in those days, 
effeminacy not becoming fashionable until later years. 

The pioneers were industrious people. The situation re- 
quired that the men must chop and grub and clear the land 
ere they could plow and sow and reap. And the women had 
to guard and spin and knit and weave and make garments 
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for their families in addition to their household work. The 
pioneer minister’s wife in telling about her work upon a cer- 
tain occasion said: ‘‘I’ve made a pair of pants and a bedtick 
and washed and ironed, and baked six pies today.”’ 

The spinning wheels of the pioneer period, what few are 
yet left, are cherished as heirlooms by their fortunate posses- 
sors. There was the large wheel for wool, and the small one 
for flax. Flax was a necessity. A clearing was made in the 
winter, and in the spring the flax seed was sown, which grew 
and was harvested. 

It was spread on the ground to receive the autumnal rains 
and_early frost, which was necessary to prepare it for break- 
ing, the scutching and hackling. The tow was then separated 
from the flax, and both were in readiness for the spinning. 

The hum of the spinning wheel and the reel was the piano 
music of the pioneer home; and, when echoed by the loom 
with its quick moving shuttle, furnished the tow cloth and 
the linen so useful in those early days, when calico was a dol- 
lar a yard, and money was very scarce. The wool and the 
linen and cotton used for clothing had to be colored by the 
housewife to suit the tastes of the family. The dyes usually 
used were copperas, butternut, madder and walnut. But the 
men clad in the linsey-woolsey or tow pants and homemade 
linen shirts laid broad and deep the foundations of social, 
moral, industrious, and religious life, which has been pre- 
served by their descendants as a priceless inheritance. 

Wool had to be carded into rolls by hand, and after the 
rolls had been spun into yarn woven into flannel the products 
of the Joom had to be fulled into thicker cloth for men’s wear. 

As this was a hand or rather a foot process, it necessitated 
fulling or kicking parties. Upon such occasions the web was 
stretched out loosely on the puncheon floor and held at each 
end, while men in bare feet sat in rows at the dies, and kicked 
the cloth, while the women poured on warm soap suds, which 
would often be thrown over the kickers and attendants. Card- 
ing the woolen mills and spinning and weaving factories came 
later, served their purposes and time, but are no more and 
now people go to stores and get ‘‘hand me down”’ suits neither 
asking nor caring where or how they were made. 

While there were social amusements in pioneer times in 
Wyandot county, religious services were not neglected. As 
there were but few church buildings then, camp meetings were 
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frequently held during the summer season. Camp meeting 
trips were enjoyable outings. The roads to camp grounds 
often ran by sequestered farm homes and through shady wood- 
lands, where the rays of the sun shimmered charmingly 
through the leafy tree tops; and the fragrance of the wayside 
flowers deliciously perfumed the summer air. At the camp 
white tents in a semi-circle party surrounded an amphitheater 
of seats in front of a pulpit canopied by trees. 

The Creator of heaven and earth reared the columns of 
those camp cathedrals along whose bough-spanned dome soft 
winds whispered and in whose leafy fretwork birds sang. 

From the mossy floor flowers sent up their perfume like 
altar incense, and, in accord with the place and surroundings, 
the congregation was wont to sing: 


‘There seems a voice in every gale, 
A tongue in every flower, 
Which tells, O Lord, the wondrous tale, 
Of Thy Almighty Power.” 


At the camp visitors were received with cordial greeting, 
for the campers had the warmth of friendship in their hearts 
and of Christian zeal in their souls, and their frank manners 
and winsome ways were favorable preludes to the services 
which followed. 

At these camp meetings some of the worshipers would 
become quite demonstrative at times, for the personal mani- 
festations of joy or devotion differ as much as our natures 
differ. No two persons give expression in the same way to 
any human emotion. Religion can come to you only in ac- 
cordance with your nature, and you can respond to it only in 
the same way. 

Singing was a prominent feature of the camp meetings 
and services. It was the old fashioned singing without the 
instrumental accompaniment. Singing was such as our dear 
old mother sang, and although faulty, perhaps in note, came 
from the heart and went to the heart. 

The singing of today may be more artistically rendered, 
but it is the old time songs that comfort us in sorrow and sus- 
tain us in our trials, as they come back to us in the hallowed 
remembrance from the years that are past. 
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“Johnny cake’? was the principal form of bread for 
breakfast, and pone for dinner, with wild game, hominy and 
honey, while the standard dish for supper was mush and 
milk. Log rollings, house raisings and wood choppings, were 
big occasions then and dinners of ‘‘potpie’’ were served. 

Corn huskings were also great events, and nearly all the 
pioneer gatherings would wind up with a dance after supper, 
in which all present joined. In the absence of a fiddle the 
music was furnished by some one whistling or blowing on a 
leaf. 

The hominy block was a piece of log about two feet long, 
set up on one end, with a hole burnt in the upper end, forming 
a mortar. The end of a hand spike was split to receive the 
sharp end of an iron wedge, which was held to the handle by 
an iron ring driven down tightly upon it. 

The head of the wedge crushed the corn in the Me 
block, and thus they had a mortar and pestle. The corn often 
required a great deal of pounding before it would become fine 
enough for meal. The meal was then sifted, and the finer 
portion used for cakes, while the coarser part was the hominy. 
Fanning the hominy a little while in a tin pan drove all the 
shells out of it. 

A very good hominy was made without pounding it by soak- 
ing the corn a day or two in strong lye made of wood ashes; 
this loosened the shell and softened the hard part of the grain. 
The lye being poured off, the corn soaked again in fresh water 
for awhile, would swell very large, and lose the taste of the 
lye, and when boiled soft made very good hominy. 

Some of the settlers who had ingenuity enough, and could 
find flagstones that answered the purpose, constructed instru- 
ments they called ‘‘hand mills.’’ Let me deseribe one of these 
hand mills for they answered not only the purpose of the — 
family that owned one, but also that of the neighbors round 
about, who brought their corn already shelled to grind it. 

When two or three of the neighbors met at the hand mill 
the same evening, one had to wait until the other was done, 
and it often took steady work until away beyond midnight to 
grind corn enough for bread to last during the next day. 

It was a very simple affair. Two stones about twenty 
inches in diameter, dressed round, formed the real mill. The 
mill was erected near the chimney corner. 
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The lower stone was made stationary on a block; the upper 
stone called the runner, was turned by the hand in this wise: 

The upper end of the pole entered a hole in the board or 
log, overhead, loosely. A broad hoop made of a clapboard, 
shaved thin, was fixed around the stones to keep them to their 
places and keep in the corn. One person would then turn the 
stone, while the other fed the mill through a hole in the side 
pales the eye. 

It was hard and slow work, sia the men took ‘‘turn 
about.’? While this work would take two men two hours to 
grind meal enough for the family the next day, yet it was an 
improvement on the hominy block, after all. 

The old saying that ‘‘necessity is the mother of invention”’ 
never was applied ae greater force than in the life of the 
pioneer. 

As soon as ground enough was cleared and wheat could 
be raised, no time was lost to try it. It was very difficult to 
stir up loose ground enough between the roots and stumps to 
receive the seed. Wheat drills would have been of no value 
then. But small crops were raised in the start. The thresh- 
‘ing was done with flails or thin poles, sometimes on the 
ground, cleared up for that purpose. Now to get the chaff 
away from the wheat was another difficulty. When the wind 
would blow a sheet was spread on the ground, and a handful 
of wheat held high up over the sheet, was allowed to run 
through the hand, while the wind blew the chaff to one side, a 
natural fanning mill. 

They had another way to clean ea when the wind did 
not blow. Two men took hold of four corners of the sheet and 
wafted it with a strong sweep, toward another man, thus cre- 
ating a current of air in his direction, which separated the 
chaff from the wheat, as it fell from his hands on to a second 
sheet provided to catch the clean grain, This was cleaning 
wheat in a calm. 

The tales of the hardships, trials and difficulties, privations 
and sufferings of the pioneers can hardly be realized by those 

of the present generations. The pioneers of Wyandot county 
have gone to their long homes. 

Occasionally a log cabin may be yet seen along the road- 
side for— | 
‘‘The cabin homes of Wyandot some still are left today 
In shady nooks by babbling brooks or on the great highway.”’ 
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These cabins were once the homes of peace and happiness. 
Little feet danced cheerfully over those puncheon floors, and 
the great log fires in those old chimneys cheered the inmates 
on many long winter evenings. 

The pioneers who came to Wyandot in the end had peace- 
ful and happy homes on the old hunting grounds of the In- 
dians and from them has descended a sturdy people, whose 
pluck and energy have never been surpassed anywhere. 

It is a great thing to make history. The men who partici- 
pated in the Indian wars won victories for civilization and 
mankind. And these victories we are all enjoying today. 
Nothing therefore could be more appropriate than the stirring 
events of those times and the peace which followed should be 
recorded in history, thereby doing honor to the brave men who 
participated in them. It is fitting to rejoice over the pros- 
perity attained in securing the fairest and most beautiful land 
to be found anywhere. ~ 

We should not ignore our obligations to the pioneer but in 
remembering them, congratulate ourselves that we live in an 
age of improved utilities. The pioneers were the manufac- 
turers of almost everything they used, not only their farming 
implements but also the fabrics with which they were clothed. 
How different now! 

All earthly things are given to change, and the firesides 
of the pioneer period have given place to the furnaces and 
registers of today. But the remembrances of the associations 
of the past have an attractive charm and a strong hold on our 
sentiments and affections. 

Though the scenes of our memory may be darkened with 
the shadows and bereavements and of sorrows, yet it is stilla 
cherished indulgence to recall them. 

The rose and the thorn grow on the same bush; so the re- 
membrances of the past, of our friends who have gone before, 
are mingled with both pleasure and sorrow. 

As the roads were mere bridle paths, the people walked, 
or rode on horseback. ‘The cabins were built of logs, and the 
first ones had greased paper windows. The chimneys were on 
the outside and were made of sticks and mortar. The floors 
were of puncheon. The fireplaces were large enough for ‘‘back 
logs” and “‘fore sticks.”? Very few families had clocks. They 
guessed the hour of noon or ascertained it by the creeping of 
sunlight up to the ‘‘noon mark’’ drawn upon the floor. 
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The furniture of a cabin was usually a few chairs, a plain 
table and a bedstead. The bedsteads were made by poles being 
crossed and stuck into the wall at one end and resting on ‘‘Y”’ 
sticks at the other end. A little later came the trundle bed, 
which was low and was pushed beneath the other bed during 
the day. There were no carpets upon these cabin floors and.a 
set of dishes consisted of six plates and six cups and saucers, 
and happy was the wife who possessed these luxuries, for 
many a family had only a few pewter plates which they brought 
with them. The cooking utensils were a teakettle, an iron pot 
and skillet, also brought from the other side of the mountains, 
upon the backs of the horses. 

They grew gourds and hard shell squashes, from which 
they made bowls and dippers. Salt had to be brought from 
the east until a road was opened to the lake, and the supply 
often became exhausted, and its scarcity was a great privation 
to the first settlers. | 

It would be difficult to picture to the mind of anyone, the 
vexations and troubles inflicted upon the frontier by the then 
great scarcity of money. There was very little to be had for 
any purpose. 

Barter and trade was the order of the day, and while this 
exchange was all right in some respects, it would not answer 
for others. Taxes could not be paid in that way, and the mer- 
chant after waiting a long time had to have cash with which to 
meet his bills in New York or Philadelphia. When some pio- 
neer brought on articles that were indispensable for the house- 
hold, or for farming purposes, there was no money to buy them 
with. Often, long credits furnished relief. When a man had 
anything to sell, it found no market for money. He could 
trade it away for something he wanted from his neighbor. If 
aman wanted an article from another and had nothing to trade 
for it, he paid in work by the day, or agreed to clear so many 
acres of land for the article. 

Men bought their cows, their horses or hogs in that way. 
Corn and wheat were hauled by ox teams, generally to Mans- 
field, or Portland, now Sandusky City, to be sold for money. 
Wheat was raised under the difficulties described in a former 
chapter, hauled to market, from forty to sixty miles away 
where it could be sold for only thirty cents a bushel in cash, or 
for three shillings in trade, and was not an article on which 
farmers became rich very fast. 
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Portland was the principal market for wheat, and many 
a load of wheat was exchanged there, at three shillings a bushel, 
for salt at five dollars a barrel, when it took about one week 
to make the trip. 

The hardest of all hardships that the frontier settler had 
to contend with, was the malarial disease everybody was 
subject to. The ground was covered with water and decaying 
vegetable matter ; the river and creeks were clogged with drift- 
wood, and fallen timbers; beaver dams set the water back, 
thereby covering large tracts of lands, while wild cat swamps 
(as they were then called) were very numerous. There were 
terrible thickets and jungles of brush bushes of various kinds 
growing on rich, boggy soil. 

It was in these trying times that men were compelled not 
by avarice, but by absolute stern necessity to find employment 
on the canals, the only public work then in the state, and the 
only places where money could be had for labor. 

It was a sad parting when the father left his little ones in 
the care and charge of the pioneer mother, to go sixty miles 
or more from home, and be gone for months at a time to work 
on the canals and himself become a subject to these malarial 
diseases. 

They were even more prevalent along the canals than else- 
where, because they were constructed through dense forests, 
along the most sluggish streams and on the most level ground, 
in order to avoid the expenditure which locks would require. 
and the delay they would naturally cause in moving traffic. 

Log huts were built on ground near the line of the survey, 
which were occupied as headquarters, as lodging, cooking,-ete. 
They were as rough as they were temporary and the contractor 
or sub-contractor would spend no more money for the comfort 
of his men. 

The work on the canals commenced as early in the spring 
as the weather would permit and as soon as the frost was out 
of the ground, and was prosecuted with a will until along in 
July, when the laborers broke down with bilious diseases, and 
the work had to be abandoned in consequence until after the 
few first early frosts, in the fall, when it was again resumed 
and pushed forward into the winter. 

During the time the father was at work on the canal the 
mother with her little ones was alone in the cabin, miles away 
from neighbors, no doctor to call to assistance in cases of sick- 
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ness, no one to counsel or help in time of need. The trials and 
incidents of such a life lead the contemplative mind to sad and 
serious meditation. 

The absence of foreign demand for produce during the 
first twenty years offered no incentive to a production beyond 
family and neighborhood wants. 

Aside from the supply of such wants there was no stimulus 
to agricultural enterprise. Railroads later multiplied rival 
markets, gave value to productions of the farm that before 
had been worthless, and secured a reward to every department 
of agricultural enterprise and an increase in the value of real 
estate that was far beyond the most sanguine hopes of those 
who first settled the country. 

For want of churches, religious services took place at the 
cabin of some settler, and it made very little difference what 
Christian denomination the preacher belonged to, for the peo- 
ple would attend services anyway. 

While pioneer life had its rough sides, and its deprivations, 
it must not be supposed for a moment, that it was dark and 
gloomy life, and destitute of joys and pleasures. There was a 
certain peculiar pleasure attached to it that is almost 
indescribable. 

It should not be forgotten that there were no bridges across 
the streams in those days, and people found their way out to 
some open road, or to a neighbor, by following blazed trees; 
that it was then necessary to wade conten ce swamps, climb 
over, or walk along on logs. 

It was no uncommon occurrence with people who lived 
near the trails of Indians, to have a number of these red men 
come into the cabin and lay around the fire at night. They 
would come in at most any hour of the night, without making 
any noise, and in the morning, when the inmates of the house 
awoke, they found the Indians sound asleep on the floor, with 
their feet towards the fire. The cabin door was scarcely ever 
locked, and the Indians never learned the custom of knocking 
at the door to be allowed admittance. Parents would often 
leave their cabin of evenings in care of their children, to sit 
up with a sick neighbor some miles away, when Indians would 
come in for a night’s lodging, stay all night and go away with- 
out molesting or disturbing anything. | | 

Flouring mills were scarce and often far off. Gradually 
some of these useful structures sprung into existence along 
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the river and on the creeks; but even then when a man had no 
team, he had to continue reducing his corn into meal as there- 
tofore. The corn did not get as hard then as it does now. 
The corn patches were in the woods, in spots here and there 
around the scattered cabins, and the air was filled with mois- 
ture, which kept the corn wet and soft. 

To prepare it for the hominy block, or the mill, it had to 
be dried before the fire, for it would not shell without this 
preparation. . 

There were neither castes nor classes in society then; some 
it is very true were in much better circumstances than others, 
even then; but their work, their deprivations, their hardships, 
their sufferings and mutual dependence upon each other in 
the hours of distress and need, together with their social gath- 
erings, brought all down to a common level, or elevated all to 
a higher plane of neighborly love—as you please to have it— 
thus forming a society that the outside world away from the 
frontier never knew. There was no night so dark and stormy, 
no swale so deep, no distance so great, but that a call in case of 
sickness, distress or death, would be promptly responded to. 
To feed the hungry, to furnish relief in cases of distress and 
need, and to help each other was the mission of society. 

It was only necessary to have one’s wants made known; 
help came of itself. And even in after years, if by reason of 
sickness, accident or mishap of any kind, a neighbor could not’ 
take care of his harvest or make his hay, neighbors volunteered 
their services and did the work, without asking or expecting 
pay. 

Viewing pioneer life from this standpoint is it to be won- 
dered at, that neighbors would thus share and sympathize 
with each other? All this mutual help came spontaneously, 
without reward or expectation thereof. 

Emigrants who crossed the mountains and descended and 
settled in the Ohio valley, usually brought with them their 
household goods, and their flocks of sheep, their horses, and 
cattle. They crossed the mountains in large wagons, and 
drove their flocks before them. 

On reaching the Ohio river they put all on board of flat- 
boats and descended the river to their places of destination. 
But when emigration began to set in for northwestern Ohio, 
the emigrants had to find their way through a dense forest, 
as best they could. There were no roads open, and no bridges 
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across any of the numerous creeks and rivers in which this 
northwestern part of Ohio abounds. There were immense 
swamps on both sides of the Sandusky and all along its tribu- 
taries. Farther west and north the country was almost one 
continuous immense swamp on both sides and as far north 
as the Maumee, and west to Indiana, and far into that state. 

The soil was very rich and the farmer well knew that as 
soon as the water and the forest were conquered, the soil would 
eventually reward him for his toil. But to subdue these and 
become master of the situation required almost superhuman 
power and most patient fortitude and heroic courage. 

When once settled and the cabin erected, it was not only 
a home and shelter for the pioneer and his family, but for 
every stranger who passed that way, ‘‘without money and 
without price.’’ The latch string was always out, for these 
pioneers were great-hearted people, and be he white, black or 
red, none was turned away empty. Their cabin not often more 
than fifteen or twenty feet square, made of rough beech logs 
with bark still adhering to them, were occupied by a dozen 
or even a score of people for a night, and no complaints made 
for want of room; genuine hospitality always finds room 
enough and never apologizes for lack of more; and when 
breakfast time came, there was no apology for scarcity of 
knives, forks and spoons, for ‘‘fingers were made before any 
of these.’’ 

The fare was homely but generally abundant; what to eat, 
drink and wear were questions not, perhaps difficult for so- 
lution in those days. The first was the easiest to solve. The 
deer, bear, the wild turkey, the rabbit, the squirrel, all started 
up, and seemed to say, ‘‘eat me.’’ These had been prepared 
for the red men of the forest, and were equally abundant for 
the pioneer. The forest was full of game, the stream full 
of fish, and wild fruits were abundant. 

To get bread required both patience and labor, the staff of 
life was one of the articles that must be earned, by ‘‘the sweat 
of the brow;’’ it could not be gathered from the bushes, fished 
from the streams, or brought down with the rifle. 

Every backwoods man once a year added to his clearing, 
at least a ‘‘truck patch.’’ This was the hope and stay of the 


family; the receptacle of corn, beans, melons, potatoes, 
Vol. I—9 
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squashes, pumpkins, turnips, etc. Hach variety more per- 
fectly developed and was delicious because it grew in virgin 
soil. The corn and beans planted in May, brought roasting 
ears and succotash in August. Potatoes came with the corn; 
and the cellar, built in the side of a convenient hill, and filled 
with the contents of the truck patch, secured the family 
against want. When the corn grew too hard for roasting ears, 
and was yet too soft to grind in the mill, it was reduced to meal 
by a grater, and whether stirred into mush or baked into 
Johnny cake it made for people with keen appetities and good 
stomachs, excellent food. 

A person is not a pioneer simply because he or she is aged; 
for age does not make one a pioneer. A pioneer is defined 
by Webster and as understood by the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Society, as one who goes before, as into wilder- 
ness, to prepare the way, ete. The pioneer period in Ohio, 
was prior to 1820, and ended with that year. 

As Wyandot county was not settled at as early a date as 
some of the eastern counties in the state, the pioneer period 
should perhaps in this case extend to 1835. It has been said 
that the pioneers did not write history—they made it—and 
that even their sons, who kept notes of events, lost them in > 
their removal to the still further west. 

The collections of material for historical purposes covering 
what in Ohio is called the pioneer period has been a diffi- 
cult task. That was not an age of literature but of work, of 
clearing the forest and of building homes. 

The pioneers made history but they had no time to write 
it. A few of the first settlers may have kept chronicles and 
annuls, but after the county was somewhat improved, the 
same impulse that brought them to Ohio, impelled them to 
again take their places in the line of the march of civiliza- 
tion to the still farther west, and while en route their records . 
were lost. : 

And when the historian came to write of the early settlers 
of the county, the information obtained was largely of the 
traditional kind, and it has been difficult often to discriminate 
between facts and fiction. 

There were state and county records but the woof of 
events, in part outside of official records, is needed to make 
the web of history. 
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THE MATTHEW BRAYTON MYSTERY 


In the fall of 1825 the disappearance of Matthew Brayton, 
a child of seven years, from the home of his parents in Craw- 
ford township, Wyandot county, aroused the sympathy and 
interests of the pioneers throughout a wide extent of 
territory. 

William Brayton, Matthew’s elder brother, had started 
with him in search of some stray cattle; after proceeding 
some two or three miles they were joined by Mr. Hart, a 
neighbor, and as the search promised to be a protracted one, 
Matthew was told to follow a path through the forest to Mr. 
Baker’s house, some sixty rods distant, and there await his 
brother’s return. At the close of day William Bryton called at 
Mr. Baker’s residence, but found Matthew had not been there. 
He hastened to his home, informed his parents, and a hunting 
party set out at once to search for the missing boy. His tracks 
were traced for a little way along the path he had taken and 
then lost. All the next day the search continued, the hunting 
party increasing in number as the story of the lost boy spread 
throughout the region, but the day closed, and no further trace 
of the boy found. The second day the woods were filled with 
searching parties that came in from all directions to show 
their sympathy and lend their aid to the distressed parents. 

The Indian villages were examined, but the Wyandots not 
only expressed ignorance of the boy’s movements but joined — 
in the search with great zeal. It was learned from them, how- 
ever, that a party of Canadian Indians had passed north on 
the day of the boy’s disappearance, but they did not know 
whether the boy was with them or not. 

The search continued for many days, the settlers for miles 
around participating, but nothing further could be learned 
of the boy, and the search was finally abandoned. 

Years passed by and the story of the boy’s disappearance 
became one of the unsolved mysteries of the past. The par- 
ents, however, never gave up hope of recovering their lost 
child: every vague rumor was followed up without avail, un- 
til, after a lapse of sixteen years, the mother died of a broken 
heart, in her last moments weeping for her lost child. 

Thirty-four years after the boy’s disappearance the Brav- 
ton family learned through a weekly newspaper of an Indian 
_ eaptive, then in Cleveland, who did not know his own name, 
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but in his youth had been stolen by Canadian Indians from 
some place in northwestern Ohio, had been taken into Michi- 
gan, and after thirty-four years of captivity had returned 
to Ohio to find his parents. 

William Brayton at once started to see the ‘‘captive.”’ 
Previous to setting out he had been instructed by his father 
to look for two scars by which his brother might be indenti- 
fied—one on his head, and the other on his great toe of the 
right foot, resulting from the cut of an axe. The returned 
‘‘captive’’ was examined and found to have these scars on his 
person just as represented by the father. Word was sent to 
the Brayton family that the long lost child had been found 
after many years, and was on his way home. The news spread 
throughout the region, and for many miles from his home mul- 
titudes of people gathered at the railroad stations to see the 
man whose experience had been so remarkable. Among them 
were many old men who had searched for the lost boy; aged 
mothers whose hearts had ached in sympathy for the bereaved 
parents; young men and maidens who had heard the story of 
the lost boy related by their parents at the fireside. 

The meeting at the family home was extremely touching, 
but the season of rejoicing was of short duration, for it soon 
transpired that it was not the long lost son and brother re- 
turned, but the child of other parents, and no tidings of Mat- 
thew Brayton ever reached his family. 

It was conclusively proven that the ‘‘captive’’? was Will- 
iam ‘T'odd, and he was restored to his parents in Michigan. At 
the outbreak of the Rebellion he enlisted in the cavalry serv- 
ice, and died in Nashville, Tennessee. 


EXECUTION OF A WYANDOT INDIAN 


The majority of the Indians were very fond of drink, and 
would become intoxicated whenever they could obtain whis- 
key, and when intoxicated they were troublesome and hard 
to control. In consequence of this, the United States of- 
ficers at the agency had issued an order prohibiting persons 
selling on the reservation or giving to any Indian intoxicat- 
ing liquors. But as there was no law prohibiting persons out- 
side of the reservation from keeping or selling liquors to any 
person, a number of small villages outside were liberally sup- 
plied with liquor vendors, from whom the Indians could ob- 
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tain all they wanted. It was in one of these villages that a 
party of Indians, in September, 1840, congregated, many of 
whom became intoxicated and engaged in numerous centen- 
tions. Among those present were two who were parties to 
the tragedy to be described. 

An eye witness of the execution gives the following ac- 
count of the incidents leading up to and connected with the 
last Wyandot execution which took place at Upper Sandusky, 
in 1840: 

One old man, a half-brother to a prominent half-breed 
named John Barnet, belonged to the Christian party, and al- 
though he had indulged in frequent potations, was but slightly 
intoxicated; the other, a young man, the son of a noted chief 
known as ‘‘Black Chief,’’ was a rude and turbulent fellow, 
and had become greatly intoxicated during the day. Late 
in the afternoon, the former having procured a jug of whis- 
key started to go home, when the latter joined him. Their 
route was along a trail through the thick woods. Soon after 
entering the forest the young Indian wanted the old man to 
give him some whiskey, and when refused became enraged 
and seizing a bludgeon dealt the old man a murderous blow 
on the head, felling him to the ground, and following up his 
murderous blows crushed the head of the prostrate victim, 
killing him on the spot. 

Soon thereafter a body of Indians: going along the trail 
came upon the dead body of the victim, and passing a short 
distance farther found the murderer, still drunk, and lying 
upon the ground fast asleep, while the jug sat near by. This 
party seized the drunken Indian, and, binding his arms, con- 
veyed him, together with the dead body, to Upper Sandusky, 
and lodged the former in the little Indian jail for safekeep- 
ing. The news of the tragedy created great excitement in 
the nation, and soon the executive council ordered an exami- 
nation, whereupon the prisoner was taken before that tribu- 
nal, and after examining into particulars found him guilty 
of murder while in a state of intoxication, and sentenced him 
to perpetual banishment and the confiscation of all his 
property. 

This disposition of the case caused great dissatisfaction 
among the nation, especially among the Christian party, and 
a demand was made for a reversal of the decree, and the cul- 
prit to be tried by the highest tribunal, viz., a trial before the 
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assembled nation, acting as a jury, to decide by ballot the 
question of life or death. 

The decree of the chiefs was set aside, the accused brought 
before the grand tribunal, and, after a full investigation of 
the case, the question, ‘‘Shall the prisoner suffer death or be 
permitted to live?’’ was decided by a vote of all persons en- 
titled to vote (all male persons over twenty-one years of age). 
The vote resulted in an overwhelming majority in favor of 
death. The prisoner was thereupon sentenced to be shot to 
death, and the third Friday thereafter selected as the day. 
The place of execution was to be the Sandusky bottoms, ad- 
joining the village of Upper Sandusky. 

It was early in the morning of the Friday designated for 
the execution that I set off on horseback to make a journey 
of twenty miles to witness the proceedings. I arrived at the 
village about nine in the morning, and found a considerable 
number of both whites and Indians of both sexes already in 
the village. The prisoner was confined in the jail, which was 
a hewed log structure standing upon a high bluff a short 
distance northeast from the council-house, which stood on a 
lot used as an Indian graveyard, and enclosed by a rude fence. 
Evidences of that graveyard may yet be seen. The jail build- 
ing was about 14 x 18 feet and two stories high, standing with 
the ends pointing north and south, and overlooking the San- 

dusky bottoms to the south and east. The lower story con- 
— sisted of one room about eight feet high, supplied with one 
small window in the south end, from which a fair view of the 
bottoms could be had. The entrance was near the northwest 
corner; the outer door was a thick, heavy plank batten, and 
the inner door an iron grated one. These doors were so ar- 
ranged that the outer one could be opened, and afford an op- 
portunity for outside persons to converse with the prisoner, 
while the inner grated door, being securely fastened, pre- 
vented any escape. 

The lower floor, as indeed the upper one, was made of 
hewed logs about eight or ten inches thick. 

The upper room was of the same dimensions as the lower, 
with a window in the south end and an entrance at the north — 
end, provided with two doors, situated and arranged as in the 
room below. The roof projected over the north end some 
six or eight feet, thus affording a kind of porch. The upper 
room was reached by an outside stairway, which commenced 
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at the northwest corner and extended up to the platform at 
the door to the upper apartment. This building was erected 
soon after the establishment of the government agency, and 
stood as a pioneer relic until a few years ago, when the vandal 
hands of progress demolished it, and nothing now remains to 
mark the place where it stood. 

Upon my arrival I was informed that the prisoner could be 
seen at the jail, and that the execution would not take place 
until afternoon, as the executive council was then in session 
in the council-house, probably arranging the details of 
procedure. 

It was also rumored that an effort on the part of friends 
of the prisoner was being made to have the sentence sus- 
pended and the prisoner turned over to the state authorities 
to be tried by the laws of the state, and that the question was 
being considered by the council. However, preparations for 
the execution were going on; the grave was being dug by a 
party of Indians. The site of the grave was in the Sandusky 
bottom, about forty-six rods west from the river and at a 
point about thirty yards north from the present embankment 
of the P., Ft. W. & C. R. R., which was also where the execu- 
tion was to take place. 

I visited the jail for the purpose of seeing the prisoner, 
and, if possible, to have a talk with him. I found, upon ar- 
riving at the jail, quite a number of visitors, actuated by the 
same motive, already there. The outer door was open, and 
an old negro interpreter named Jonathan Pointer was seated 
by the door ready to give any information in his power, or to 
ask the prisoner any questions desired and interpret the an- 
swer. This old negro was taken captive by the Indians when 
a child, had grown to manhood and to old age (he was then 
about sixty years old) among them. He had learned to speak 
their dialect, as also the English language, and was the prin- 
cipal interpreter for the nation. 

The prisoner was a stout, muscular young man, apparently 
about twenty-two years old, brave and sullen asa lion. I con- 
versed with him some by means of the interpreter Jonathan. 
He had but little to say, answering my questions in the short- 
est manner possible. He was very uneasy, continually pacing 
around his prison, frequently stopping for a moment at the 
little window to gaze away in the direction of his grave-dig- 
gers, who were plainly visible at their work. After standing 
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and gazing thus for a few moments he would turn suddenly 
away, and resume his uneasy walking around his prison like 
a hyena in his cage. 

The chiefs of the nation were closely shut in the council- 
house from early morn until late in the afternoon, when, hav- 
ing arranged the execution, which was to be conducted in true 
Indian military style, they came out and gave orders to pro- 
ceed with the execution. The executioners were sixinnumber, 
secretly selected, three from the Christian and three from the 
heathen party. They were each at the proper time to be fur- 
nished with a loaded rifle, five of which were to contain pow- 
der and ball, and one to contain only powder. None of these 
were to know which had the rifle with the blank charge. 

As before stated the execution was to take place at the 
erave. Accordingly, about 4 P. M., the spectators were ar- 
ranged in two parallel lines, about fifteen yards apart, extend- — 
ing from the grave northward to a point about twenty rods 
from the grave, at which point the executioners were to be 
stationed. The Indian spectators were upon the west. side 
of the line, while the whites occupied the east side. There 
were many more whites than Indians, consequently a better 
chance of witnessing the proceeding was enjoyed by those on 
the Indian side. It was my fortune to occupy a position 
among the Indians, within a few feet of the grave.. 

Orders were given to bring the prisoner to the place of 
execution, and four braves, with rope in hand, approached the 
jail, two of whom entered and bound the prisoner securely by 
passing the rope twice around his body over his arms, which 
were securely fastened to his sides. He was now directed to 
pass out, each guard holding opposite ends of the rope. Onee 
out of the prison the march to the place of execution com- 
menced, the prisoner marching between the guards, two on 
either side, holding firmly the rope that bound him. 

The route taken was along an old trail past the graveyard 
and council-house before spoken of, down to the river bottom 
at the southeast part of the village to the grave—a distance 
of about a mile. I accompanied this march and watched the 
prisoner closely, who marched the whole distance without a 
falter, and apparently as firm and steady as though nothing 
unusual was in waiting. Soon after the arrival of the pris- 
oner, and while he was standing at the foot of his grave, Chief 
William Walker, one of the principal men of the nation, a 
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good scholar and grand orator, advanced along the open space 
between the two lines of spectators to a point about twenty 
feet from the prisoner, and directly fronting him, proceeded 
in a loud and clear voice to read the death warrant. This was 
done first in the Wyandot dialect, and then in the English lan- 
guage. This document was a model one, couched in the finest 
language, and clear and pointed in every detail; one that would 
do honor to the most learned judiciary of any civilized nation. 
It recited the circumstances under which the crime had been 
committed, the details of the trial, how the prisoner had been 
tried by two tribunals, and had been found guilty by the high- 
est one known to the nation, and sentenced to suffer death. 

The most perfect silence prevailed among the entire audi- 
ence during the reading. The prisoner, standing erect and 
gazing away into space, seemed perfectly unconcerned about 
what was passing. During the time these proceedings were 
taking place, his coffin, a rude box, was brought and placed 
beside his grave. He simply turned his head and took a look 
at it for a moment, and then, without apparently any emotion, 
resumed his vacant stare into space. He did not utter a word 
or make a noise of any kind during this whole performance. 
After concluding the reading of the death warrant he was 
asked by Chief Walker if he had anything to say. He simply 
shook his head, at which Walker, moving away, gave a signal 
to the guards. 

One of the guards now advanced and requested the pris- 
oner to kneel at the foot of his grave, which he did without 
any emotion. The guard then bound a handkerchief over his 
eyes. The prisoner, after kneeling, raised his head, and, hold- 
ing himself erect, remained motionless as a statue. The exe- 
eutioners had previously been secreted behind a cluster of 
willows standing a few rods east from the line of spectators; 
and as soon as the prisoner had been blindfolded they emerged 
stealthily in single file, and, marching directly to the head of 
the open space between the lines of spectators, took their po- 
sition, when an officer, detailed for the purpose, advanced and 
handed each man his rifle, and stepping aside, another officer 
stepped to the front and to the east, with rod in hand, and 
raised it up, at which the executioners raised their rifles to 
take aim; the officer dropped his rod, and the six rifles were 
fired simultaneously—not a word was spoken. 
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Upon the report of the rifles the prisoner instantly fell for- 
ward and to the right, and did not make a single motion or 
utter a sound. Dr. Mason, a physician at the agency, stepped 
forward, and after a short examination pronounced him dead. 
The body was now put into the coffin and the lid nailed on, 
and the whole was lowered into the grave and covered. Thus 
ended the last Indian execution among the Wyandots at 
Upper Sandusky. 


THE BATTLE OF FALLEN TIMBERS 


As reference is made in this work to the Battle of the 
Fallen Timbers, the results of which contributed so largely 
to restoring peace to the frontier settlements, a brief sketch 
of the battle is herewith given from General Wayne’s report: 

The legion was on the right, its flank covered by the Mau- 
mee: one brigade of mounted volunteers on the left, under 
Brigadier-General Todd, and the other in the rear, under Brig- 
adier-General Barbee. A select battalion of mounted volun- 
teers moved in front of the legion, commanded by Major 
Price, who was directed to keep sufficiently advanced so as 
to give timely notice for the troops to form in case of action, 
it being yet undetermined whether the Indians would decide 
for peace or war. 

After advancing about five miles, Major Price’s corps re- 
ceived so severe a fire from the enemy, who were secreted in 
the wood and high grass, as to compel them to retreat. The 
legion was immediately formed in two lines, principally in a 
close thick wood, which extended for miles on our left, and 
for a very considerable distance in front; the ground being 
covered with old fallen timber, probably occasioned by a tor- 
nado, which rendered it impracticable for the cavalry to act 
with effect, and afforded the enemy the most favorable covert 
for their mode of warfare. The savages were formed in three 
lines, within supporting distance of each other, and extend- 
ing for near two miles at right angles with the river. I soon 
discovered, from the weight of the fire and extent of their 
lines, that the enemy were in full force in front, in possession 
of their favorite ground and endeavoring to turn our left 
flank. I therefore gave orders for the second line to advance 
and support the first; and directed Major General Scott to 
gain and turn the right flank of the savages with the whole 
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force of the mounted volunteers by a circuitous route; at the 
same time I ordered the front line to advance and charge with 
trailed arms, and rouse the Indians from their coverts at the 
point of the bayonet, and when up, to deliver a close and well 
directed fire on their backs, followed by a brisk charge, so as 
not to give them time to load again. 

I also ordered Captain Campbell, who commanded the 
legionary cavalry, to turn the left flank of the enemy next 
the river, and which afforded a favorable field for that corps 
to actin. All these orders were obeyed with spirit and promp- 
titude; but such was the impetuosity of the charge by the 
first line of infantry, that the Indians and Canadian militia 
and volunteers were drove from all their coverts in so short 
a time that, although every possible exertion was used by the 
officers of the second line of the legion, and by Generals Scott, 
Todd and Barbee, of the mounted volunteers, to gain their 
proper positions, but part ofeach could get up in season to 
participate in the action; the enemy being drove, in the course 
of one hour, more than two miles through the thick woods al- 
ready mentioned, by less than one-half their numbers. From 
every account the enemy amounted to two thousand combat- 
ants. The troops actually engaged against them were short 
of nine hundred. This horde of savages, with their allies, 
abandoned themselves to flight, and dispersed with terror and 
dismay, leaving our victorious army in full and quiet posses- 
sion of the field of battle, which terminated under the influ- 
ence of the guns of the British garrison. * * * 

The bravery and conduct of every officer belonging to the 
army, from the generals down to the ensigns, merit my high- 
est approbation. There were, however, some whose rank and 
situation placed their conduct in a very conspicuous point of 
view, and which I observed with pleasure, and the most lively 
gratitude; among whom I must beg leave to mention Briga- 
dier General Wilkinson and Colonel Hamtramck, the com- 
mandants of the right and left wings of the legion, whose 
brave example inspired the troops. To those I must add the 
names of my faithful and gallant aides-de-camp, Captains De 
Butt and T. Lewis, and Lieutenant Harrison, who, with the 

Adjutant-General, Major Mills, rendered the most essential 
service by communicating my orders in every direction, and 
by their conduct and bravery exciting the troops to press for ° 
victory. } 
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The loss of the enemy was more than that of the federal 
army. The woods were strewed for a considerable distance 
with the dead bodies of Indians and their white auxiliaries, 
the latter armed with British muskets and bayonets. 

We remained three days and nights on the banks of the 
Maumee, in front of the field of battle, during which time all 
the houses and cornfields were consumed and destroyed for 
a considerable distance, both above and below Fort Miami, 
as well as within pistol shot of the garrison, who were com- 
pelled to remain tacit spectators to this general devastation 
and conflagration, among which were the houses, stores and 
property of Colonel McKee, the British Indian agent and prin- 
cipal stimulator of the war now existing between the United 
States and the savages. 

John Alder, who was at that time living with the Indians, 
has in his autobiography given the Indian account of the bat- 
tle, as follows: 

We remained here (Defiance) about two weeks, until we 
heard of the approach of Wayne, when we packed up our goods 
and started for the old English fort at the Maumee rapids. 
Here we prepared ourselves for battle, and sent the women and 
children down about three miles below the fort; and as I did 
not wish to fight, they sent me to Sandusky, to inform some 
Wyandots there of the great battle that was about to take place. 
Tremained at Sandusky until the battle was over. The Indians 
did not wait more than three or four days, before Wayne made 
his appearance at the head of a long prairie on the river, where 
he halted, and waited for an opportunity to suit himself. Now 
the Indians are very curious about fighting; for when they 
know they are going into a battle they will not eat anything 
just previous. They say that if a man is shot in the body when 
he is entirely empty, there is not half as much danger of the 
ball passing through the bowels as when they are full. So they 
started the first morning without eating anything, and moving 
up to the end of the prairie, ranged themselves in order of bat- 
tle at the edge of the timber. There they waited all day with- 
out any food, and at night returned and partook of their 
suppers. The second morning they again placed themselves in 
the same position, and again returned at night and supped. 
By this time they had begun to get weak from eating only once 
a day, and concluded they would eat breakfast before they 
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again started. So the next morning they began to cook and 
eat. Some were eating, and others, who had finished, had 
moved forward to their stations, when Wayne’s army was 
seen approaching. As soon as they were within gunshot, the 
Indians began firing upon them; but Wayne, making no halt, 
rushed on upon them. Only a small part of the Indians being 
on the ground they were obliged to give back, and finding 
Wayne too strong for them, attempted to retreat. Those who 
were on the way heard the noise and sprang to their assistance. 
So some were running from and others to the battle, which cre- 
ated great confusion. In the meantime the light horse had 
gone entirely around, and came in upon their rear, blowing 
their horns and closing in upon them. The Indians now found 
that they were completely surrounded, and all that could, 
made their escape, and the balance were all killed, which was 
no small number. Among these last, with one or two excep- 
tions, were all the Wyandots that lived at Sandusky at the 
time I went to inform them of the expected battle. The main 
body of the Indians were back nearly two miles from the bat- 
tle-ground, and Wayne had taken them by surprise. and made 
such a slaughter among them that they were entirely discour- 
aged, and made the best of their way to their respective homes. 

This battle took place August 20, 1794. | 

Several months after the battle of Fallen Timbers a num- 
ber of Pottawatamie Indians arrived at Fort Wayne where 
they expressed a desire to see ‘‘The Wind,’’ as they called 
General Wayne. On being asked for an explanation of the 
name, they replied, that at the battle of the 20th of August he 
was exactly like a hurricane, which drives and tears everything 
before it. 

General Wayne was a man of most ardent impulses, and in 
the heat of action apt to forget that he was the general—not 
the soldier. When the attack on the Indians, who were con- 
cealed behind the fallen timbers, was commenced by ordering 
the regulars up, the late General Harrison, then aide to Wayne, 
being lieutenant with the title of major, addressed his superior 
—‘“General Wayne, I’m afraid you'll get into the fight your- 
self, and forget to give me the necessary field orders.’’ ‘‘ Per- 
haps I may,”’ replied Wayne, ‘‘and if I do, recollect the stand- 
ing order for the day is, charge the d d raseals with the 
bayonets !”’ 
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FARM AND ORCHARD 


Doubtless many readers of the Wyandot County History 
are farmers; hence a resume of agriculture in the state will be 
appropriate and valuable as a matter of history. Agriculture 
is the true basis of national wealth and prosperity, and there- 
fore justly occupies a prominent place in. Wyandot county 
history. io 

In the year of 1800, the territory of Ohio contained a popu- 
lation of 45,365 inhabitants or a little more than one person 
to the square mile. At this date the admission of the territory 
into the Union as a state began to be agitated. When the cen- 
sus was made to ascertain the legality of the act, in conformity 
to the compact of 1787, no endeavor was made to ascertain 
additional statistics, as now, hence the cultivated land was not 
_ returned and no account remains to tell how much existed. 

In 1805 three years after the admission of the state into the 
Union, 7,252,856 acres had been purchased from the govern- 
ment. Still no returns of the cultivated lands were made. In 
1810 the population of Ohio was 230,760 and the land pur- 
chased from the government amounted to 9,933,150 acres, of 
which amount, however, 3,569,314 acres or more than one-third 
was held by non-residents. Of the lands occupied by resident 
land owners, there appear to have been 100,968 acres of first 
rate; 1,929,600 of second, and 1,538,745 acres of third rate 
lands. At this period there were very few exports from the 
farm, loom or shop. The people still needed all they produced 
to sustain themselves, and were yet in that pioneer period 
where they were obliged to produce all they wanted, and yet 
were opening new farms, and bringing the old ones to a pro- 
ductive state. 

Kentucky, and the country on the Monongahela, lying 
along the western slopes of the Allegheny mountains, having 
been much longer settled, had begun, as early as 1795, to send 
considerable quantities of flour, whiskey, bacon and tobacco to 
the lower towns on the Mississippi, at that time in the posses- 
sion of the Spaniards. At the French settlements on the Jlli- 
nois, and at Detroit, were being raised much more than could 
be used and these were exporting also large quantities of these 
materials as well as peltries and such commodities as their 
nomadic lives furnished. As the Mississippi was the natural 
outlet of the West, any attempt to impede its free navigation 
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by the various powers at times controlling its outlet, would 
lead at once to violent outbreaks among the western settlers, 
some of whom were aided by unscrupulous persons, who 
thought to form an independent western country. Providence 
seems to have had a watchful eye over all these events, and to 
have so guided them that the attempts with such objects in 
views, invariably ended in disgrace to their perpetrators. 
This outlet to the West was thought to be the only one that 
could carry their produce to market, for none of the western- 
ers then dreamed of the immense system of railways now cov- 
ering that part of the Union. As soon as ship-building com- 
menced at Marietta, in the year 1800, the farmers along the 
borders of the Ohio and Muskingum rivers turned their at- 
tention to the cultivation of hemp, in addition to their other » 
crops. In a few years sufficient was raised, not only to fur- 
nish cordage to the ships in the West, but large quantities were 
worked up in the various rope works and sent to the Atlantic 
cities. [ron had been discovered, and forges on the Juniata 
were busy converting that necessary and valued material into 
implements of industry. 

By the year 1805, two ships, seven brigs and three schooners 
had been built and rigged by the citizens of Marietta. Their 
construction gave a fresh impetus to agriculture, as by means 
of them the surplus products could be carried away to a for- 
eign market, where if it did not bring money, it could be ex- 
changed for merchandise equally valuable. Captain David 
Devoll was one of the earliest of Ohio’s shipwrights. He set- 
tled on the fertile Muskingum bottom, about five miles above 
Marietta, soon after the Indian war. Here he built a ‘‘float- 
ing mill,”’ for making flour, and, in 1811, a ship of two hun- 
dred and fifty tons called the Muskingum, and the brig Eliza 
Greene, of one hundred and fifty tons. In 1804, he built a 
schooner on his own account and in the spring of the next year, 
it was finished and loaded for a voyage down the Mississippi. 
It was small, only of seventy tons burden, of a light draft, and 
intended to run on the lakes east of New Orleans. Its shape 
and model, fully sustained its name, Nonpareil. Its comple- 
ment of sails, small at first, was completed when it arrived in 
New Orleans. It had a large cabin to accommodate passen- 
gers, was well and finely painted, and sat gracefully on the 
water. Its load was of assorted articles, and shows very well 
the nature of the exports of the day. It consisted of two hun- 
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dred barrels of flour, fifty barrels of kiln-dried corn meal, four 
thousand pounds of cheese, six thousand pounds of bacon, one 
hundred tons of rum puncheon shooks, and a few grindstones. 
The flour and meal were made at Captain Devoll’s floating 
mill, and the cheese made at Belpre, at that date one of Ohio’s 
most flourishing agricultural districts. The captain and others 
carried on boating as well as the circumstances of the day per- 
mitted, fearing only the hostility of the Indians, and the duty 
of the Spaniards were liable to levy on boats going down to 
New Orleans, even if they did not take it into their erratic 
heads to stop the entire navigation of the great river by ves- 
sels other than their own. By such means, merchandise was 
carried on almost entirely until the construction of canals, and 
even then, until modern times, the flatboat was the main-stay 
of the shipper inhabiting the country adjoining the upper 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

Commonly, very little stock was kept beyond what was 
necessary for the use of the family, and to perform the labor 
on the farm. The Scioto valley was perhaps the only excep- 
tion in Ohio to this general condition. Horses were brought 
by the emigrants from the East and were characteristic of that 
region. In the French settlements in Illinois and about De- 
troit, French ponies, marvels of endurance, were chiefly used. 
They were impracticable in hauling the immense emigrant 
wagons over the mountains and were comparatively unknown 
in Ohio. Until 1828 draft horses were chiefly used here, the 
best strains being brought by the ‘‘Tunkers,’’ ‘‘ Mennonites,”’ 
and ‘‘Ormish’’—three religious sects, whose members were 
invariably agriculturists. In Stark, Wayne, Holmes and 
Richland counties, as a general thing, they congregated in 
zommunities, where the neatness of their farms, the excellent 
condition of their stock, and the primitive simplicity of their 
manners, made them conspicuous. 

In 1828, the French began to settle in Stark county, where 
they introduced the stock of horses known as ‘‘Selim,’’ ‘‘ Flori- 
zel,’’ ‘‘Post Boy”? and ‘‘Timolen.’’ These, crossed upon the 
descents of the Norman and Conestoga, produced an excellent 
stock of farm horses, now largely used. 

In the western reserve, blooded horses were introduced as 
early as 1825. John J. Van Meter brought fine horses into 
the Scioto valley in 1815, or thereabouts. Soon after, fine 
horses were brought to Steubenville from Virginia and Penn- 
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Sylvania. In Northern Ohio the stock was more miscellan- 
eous, until the introduction of improved breeds from 1815 to 
1835. By the latter date the strain of horses had greatly im- 
proved. The same could be said of other parts of the state. 
Until after 1825, only farm and road horses were required. 
That year a race course—the first in the state—was established 
in Cincinnati, shortly followed by others in Chillicothe, Day- 
ton and Hamilton. From that date the race horse steadily im- 
proved. Until 1838, however, all race courses were rather ir- 
regular, and, of those named, it is difficult to determine which 
one has priority of date over the others. To Cincinnati, how- 
ever, the preference is given. In 1838, the Buckeye course 
was established in Cincinnati, and before a year had elapsed, 
it is stated, there were fifteen regular race courses in Ohio. 
The effect of these courses was to greatly stimulate the stock 
of racers, and rather detract from draft and road horses. The 
organization of companies to import blooded horses has again 
revived the interest in this class, and now, at annual stock 
sales, these strains of horses are eagerly sought after by those 
having occasion to use them. 

Cattle were brought over the mountains, and, for several 
years, were kept entirely for domestic purposes. By 1805, 
the country had so far settled that the surplus stock was fat- 
tened on corn and fodder, and a drove was driven to Balti- 
more. The drove was owned by George Renick, of Chillicothe, 
and the feat was looked upon as one of great importance. The 
drove arrived in Baltimore in excellent condition. The im- 
petus given by this movement of Mr. Renick stimulated greatly 
the feeding of cattle and led to the improvement of the breed, 
heretofore only of the ordinary kind. 

Until the advent of railroads and the shipment of cattle 
thereon, the number of cattle driven to eastern markets from 
Ohio alone, was estimated at over 15,000 annually, whose value 
was placed at $600,000. Besides this, large numbers were 
driven from Indiana and Illinois, whose boundless prairies 
gave free scope to the herding of cattle. Improved breeds, 
‘“¢Short Horns,’’ ‘‘Long Horns”’ and others, were introduced 
into Ohio as early as 1810 and 1815. Since then the stock has 
been gradually improved and acclimated, until now Ohio pro- 
duces as fine a cattle as any state in the Union. — 

Tn some localities, especially in the western reserve cheese 
making and dairy interests are the chief occupations of whole 
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neighborhoods, where may be found men who have grown 
wealthy in this business. 

Sheep were kept by almost every family, in pioneer times, 
in order to be supplied with wool for clothing. The wool was 
carded by hand, spun in the cabin, and frequently dyed and 
woven, as well as shaped into garments too. All emigrants 
brought the best household and farming implements their 
limited means would allow, so also did they bring the best 
strains of horses, cattle and sheep that they could possibly 
obtain. About the year 1809 Tom Rotch, a Quaker, emigrat- 
ing-to Stark county, brought with him a small flock of Merino 
sheep. They were good, and a part of them were from the orig- 
inal flock brought over from Spain in 1801 by Colonel Hum- 
phrey, the United States minister at that time for that country. 
He had brought 200 of these sheep and hoped in time to see 
every part of the United States stocked with Merinos. In this 
he only partially succeeded, owing to the prejudice against 
them. In 1816, Messrs. Wells and Dickenson, who were for 
the day extensive woolen manufacturers in Steubenville, drove 
their fine flocks out on the Stark county plains for the sum- 
mer, and brought them back for the winter. This course was 
pursued for several years, until farms were prepared, when 
they were permanently kept in Stark county. This flock was 
originally derived from the Humphrey importation. The fail- 
ure of Wells & Dickenson, in 1824, placed a good portion of 
this flock in the hands of Adam Hildebrand, and became the 
basis of his celebrated stock. Mr. H. T. Humrickhouse, of 
Coshocton, in a communication regarding sheep, writes as 
follows: 

‘“The first Merinos brought to Ohio were doubtless by Seth 
Adams, of Zanesville. They were Humphrey’s Merinos, un- 
doubtedly the best ever imported into the United States, by 
whatever name called. He kept them part of the time in 
Washington and afterwards in Muskingum county. He hada 
sort of partnership agency from General Humphrey for keep- 
ing and selling them. They were scattered, and had they been 
taken care of, and appreciated they would have laid a better 
foundation of flocks in Ohio than any sheep brought into it 
from that time until 1852.’’ The precise date at which Adams 
brought them cannot now be ascertained; but it was prior to 
1813, perhaps as early as 1805. 
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The first Southdowns, continues Mr. Humrickhouse, 
New Leicester, Lincolnshire and Cotswold sheep I ever saw 
were brought into Coshocton county from England by Isaac 
Maynard, nephew of the famous Sir John, in 1834. There 
were about ten Southdowns and a trio of each of the other 
kinds. He was offered $500 for his Lincolnshire ram in Buf- 
falo, as he passed through, but refused. He was selfish, and 
unwilling to put them in other hands when he went on a 
farm, all in the woods, and, in about three years, most of them 
had perished. 

The raising and improving of sheep has kept steady tread 
with the growth of the state, and now Ohio wool is known the 
world over. In quantity it is equal to any in America, while its 
quality is unequaled. 

The first flock of hogs brought to Ohio was rather poor 
and, in a short time, when left to themselves to pick a liveli- 
hood from the beech mast and other nuts in the woods, degen- 
erated into a wild condition, almost akin to their originators. 
As the country settled, however, they were gathered from their 
lairs, and by feeding them corn, the farmers soon brought 
them out of their semi-barbarous state. Improved breeds were 
introduced. The laws for their protection and guarding were 
made, and now the hog of to-day shows what improvement and 
civilization can do for any wild animal. The chief city of the 
state has become famous as a slaughtering place; her bacon 
and sides being known in all the civilized world. 

Other domestic animals, mules, asses, ete., have been 
brought to the state as occasion required. Whenever their use 
has been demanded, they have been obtained, until the state 
has her compiement of all animals her citizens can use in 
their daily labors. 

Most of the early emigrants brought with them young fruit 
trees or grafts of some favorite variety from the ‘‘old home- 
stead.’’ Hence on the western reserve are to be found chiefly, 
especially in old orchards, New England varieties while, in the 
localities immediately south of the reserve, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland varieties predominate; but at Marietta New Eng- 
land fruits are again found, as well as throughout Southeast- 
ern Ohio. One of the oldest of these orchards was on a Mr. 
Dana’s farm, near Cincinnati, on the Ohio river bank. It con- 
sisted of five acres in which appleseeds and seedlings were 
planted as early as 1790. Part of the old orchard is yet to be 
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seen, though the trees are almost past their usefulness. 
Peaches, pears, cherries and apples were planted by all the 
pioneers in their gardens. As soon as the seed produced seed- 
lings these were transplanted to some hillside, and the orchard, 
in a few years, was a productive unit in the life of the settler. 
The first fruit brought was like everything else of the pio- 
neers rather inferior and admitted of much cultivation. Soon 
steps were taken by the more enterprising settlers to obtain 
better varieties. 

Israel Putnam, as early as 1796, returned to the East, 
partly to get scions of the choicest apples, of some forty or fifty 
varieties, and set them out. A portion of them were distributed 
to the settlers who had trees, to graft. From these old grafts 
are yet to be traced some of the finest orchards in Ohio. Israel 
Putnam was one of the most prominent men in early Ohio 
days. He was always active in promoting the interests of the 
settlers. Among his earliest efforts, that of improving the 
fruit, may well be mentioned. He and his brother, Aaron W. 
Putnam, lived at Belpre, opposite Blennerhasset’s island, be- 
gan the nursery business soon after their arrival in the West. 
The apples brought by them from their Connecticut home were 
used to commence the business. These, and the apples ob- 
tained from trees planted in their gardeus, gave them a be- 
ginning. There were only two men in Ohio engaged in the 
business till 1817. 

The settlers of the western reserve, coming from New Eng- 
land, chiefly from Connecticut, brought all varieties of fruit 
known to their old homes. These, whether seeds or grafts, 
were planted in gardens, and as soon as an orchard could be 
cleared on some favorable hillside, the young trees were trans- 
planted there, and in time an orchard was the result. Much 
confusion regarding the kinds of fruit thus produced arose, 
partly from the fact that the trees grown from seeds did not 
always prove to be of the same quality as the seeds. Climate, 
soil and the surroundings often change the character of such 
fruits. Many new varieties, unknown to the growers, were 
the result. The fruit thus produced was often of an inferior 
growth, and when grafts were brought from the old New Eng- 
land home and grafted into the Ohio trees, an improvement as 
well as the old home fruit was the result. After the orchards 
in the reserve began to bear, the fruit was very often taken to 
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the Ohio river for shipment, and thence found its way to the 
southern and eastern seaboard cities. 

Among the individuals prominent in introducing fruits 
into the state, were Mr. Dille, of Euclid, Judge Fuller, Judge 
Whittlesey and Mr. Lindley. George Hoadley was also very 
prominent and energetic in the matter, and was, perhaps, the 
first to introduce the pear to any extent. He was one of the 
most persistent and enthusiastic amateurs in horticulture and 
pomology in the West. 

About the year 1810, Dr. Jared Kirtland, father of Prof. 
J. P. Kirtland, so favorably known among horticulturists and 
pomologists, came from Connecticut and settled in Poland, 
Mahoning county, with his family. This family has done 
more than any other in the state, perhaps, to advance fruit cul- 
ture. About the year 1824, Prof. J. P. Kirtland, in connection 
with his brother, established a nursery at Poland, then in 
Trumbull county, and brought on from New England about a 
hundred of their best varieties of apples, cherries, peaches, 
pears and smaller fruits, and a year or two after brought from 
New Jersey a hundred of the best varieties of that state ; others 
were obtained from New York so that they obtained the best 
variety and the largest stock in the western country. ‘These 
two men gave a great impetus to fruit culture in the West, and 
did more than any others of that day to introduce improved 
kinds of all fruit in that part of the United States. 

Another prominent man in this branch of industry was 
Mr. Andrew H. Ernst, of Cincinnati. Although not so early 
a settler as the Kirtlands, he was, like them, an ardent student 
and propagator of fine fruits. He introduced more than six 
hundred varieties of apples and seven hundred of pears, both 
native and foreign. His object was to test by actual experi- 
ence the most valued sorts for the diversified soil and climate 
of the western country. 

The name of Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, is one of 
the most extensively known of any in the science of horticul- 
ture and pomology. For more than fifty years he made these 
his special delight. Having a large tract of land in the lower 
_ part of Cincinnati, he established nurseries, and planted and 
disseminated every variety of fruit that could be found in 
the United States—east or west—making occasional impor- 
tations from European countries of such varieties as were 
thought to be adapted to the western climate. His success 
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has been variable, governed by the season, and in a measure 
by his numerous experiments. His vineyards, cultivated by 
tenants, generally Germans, on the European plan, during 
the latter years of his experience paid him a handsome reve- 
nue. He introduced the famous Catawba grape, the standard 
grape of the West. It is said that Mr. Longworth bears the 
same relation to fruit culture that Fulton did to steam navi- 
gation. Others made earlier effort, but he was the first to 
establish it on a permanent basis. He has also been emi- 
nently successful in the cultivation of the strawberry, and 
was the first to establish it on western soil. He also brought 
the Ohio everbearing raspberry into notice in the state, and 
widely disseminated it throughout the country. 

Other smaller fruits were brought out to the West like 
those mentioned. In some eases fruits indigenous to the soil 
were cultivated and improved, and as improved fruits, are 
known favorably wherever used. 

In chronology and importance, of all the cereals, corn 
stands foremost. During the early pioneer period, it was the 
staple article of food for both man and beast. It could be 
made into a variety of forms of food, and as such was not 
only palatable but highly nutritious and strengthening. 

It is very difficult to determine whether corn originated 
in America or in the Old World. Many prominent botanists 
assert it is a native of Turkey, and originally was known as 
‘‘Turkey wheat.’’ Still others claim to have found mention 
of maize in Chinese writings antedating the Turkish discov- 
ery. Grains of maize were found in an Egyptian mummy 
which goes to prove to many the cereal was known in Africa 
since the earliest times. Maize was found in America when 
first visited by white men, but of its origin, Indians could 
give no account. It had always been known among them, and 
constituted their chief article of vegetable diet. It was eculti- 
vated exclusively by the squaws, the men considering it 
beneath their dignity to engage in any manual labor. It is 
altogether probable corn was known in the Old World long be- 
fore the new was discovered. The Arabs or Crusaders prob- 
ably introduced it into Europe. How it was introduced into 
America will, in all probability, remain unknown. It may 
have been an indigenous plant, like many others. Its intro- 
duction into Ohio dates with the settlement of the whites, espe- 
cially its cultivation and use as an article of trade. True, 
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the Indians had cultivated it in small quantities; each lodge 
a little for itself, but no effort to make of it a national sup- 
port began until the civilization of the white race became 
established. From that time on, the increase in crops has 
grown with the state, and, excepting the great corn states 
of the West, Ohio produces an amount equal to any state in 
the Union. The statistical tables printed in agricultural re- 
ports show the acres planted, and bushels grown. Figures 
speak an unanswerable logic. 

Wheat is probably the next in importance of the cereals 
in the state. Its origin, like corn, is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity. Its berry was no doubt used as food by the ancients 
for ages anterior to any historical records. It is often called 
corn in the old writings, and under that name is frequently 
mentioned in the Bible. 

As far back in the vista of ages as human records go, we 
find that wheat has been cultivated, and, with corn, aside 
from animal food, has formed one of the chief alimentary 
articles of all nations; but as the wheat plant has nowhere | 
been found wild, or in a state of nature, the inference has 
been drawn by men of unquestioned scientific ability, that 
the original plant from which wheat has been derived was 
either totally annihilated, or else cultivation has wrought so 
great a change that the original is by no means, obvious, or 
manifest to botanists. 

It is supposed by many that wheat originated in Persia. 
Others affirm it was known and cultivated in Egypt long ere 
it found its way to Persia. It was certainly grown on the 
Nile ages ago, and among the tombs are found grains of 
wheat in a perfectly sound condition that unquestionably 
have been buried thousands of years. It may be, however, 
that wheat was grown in Persia first, and thence found its 
way into Egypt or Africa or vice versa. It grew first in 
Egypt or Africa and thence crossed into Persia, and from 
there found its way into India and all parts of Asia. 

It is also claimed the wheat is indigenous to the island of 
Sicily, and that from there it spread along the shores of the 
Mediterranean into Asia Minor and Egypt, and, as communi- 
ties advanced, it was cultivated, not only to a greater success. 

The goddess of agriculture, more especially of grains, 
who, by the Greeks was called Demeter, and by the Romans, 
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Ceres, hence the name cereals—was said to have her home at 
Enna, a fertile region of that island, thus indicating the source 
from which the Greeks and Romans derived their ceralia. 
Homer mentions wheat and spelt as bread, also corn and 
barley and describes his heroes as using them as fodder for 
their horses, as the people in the south of Europe do now. 

Rye was introduced into Greece from Tracem or by way 
of Thrace, in the time of Galen. In Caesars time the Rom- 
ans grew a species of wheat enveloped in a husk like barley 
and by them called ‘‘Far.’’ ; 

During the excavations of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
wheat in an excellent state of preservation was frequently 
found. 

Dr. Anson Hart, superintendent at one time, of Indian 
Affairs in Oregon, states that he found numerous patches of 
wheat and flax growing in the Yakimas county, in Upper 
Oregon. There is but httle doubt but that both cereals were 
introduced into Oregon at an early period by the Hudson Bay, 
or other fur companies. Wheat was also found by Dr. N. 
Boyle, of Columbus, Ohio, growing in a similar state in the 
Carson valley. It was doubtless brought there by the early 
Spaniards. In 1530, one of the Cortez’s slaves found several 
grains of wheat accidentally mixed with rice. The careful 
negro planted the handful’ of grains, and succeeding years 
saw a wheat crop in Mexico which found its way northward, 
probably into California. 

Turn where we may, wherever the foot of civilization was 
trod, there will we find this wheat plant, which like a monu- 
ment, has perpetuated the memory of the event; but nowhere 
do we find the plant wild. It is the result of cultivation in 
bygone ages, and has been produced by ‘‘progressive develop- 
ment.”’ 

It is beyond the limit and province of these pages to dis- 
cuss the composition of this important cereal only his his- 
toric properties can be noticed. With the advent of the white 
men in America, wheat, like corn, came to be one of the 
staple products of life. It followed the pioneer over the 
mountains westward, where, in the rich Mississippi and Mli- 
nois bottoms, it has been cultivated by the French since 1690. 
When the hardy New Englanders came to the alluvial lands 
adjoining the Ohio, Muskingum or Miami rivers, they brought 
with them this ‘‘staff of life’? and forthwith began its culti- 
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vation. Who sowed the first wheat in Ohio, is a question 
Mr. A. 8. Guthrie, answers in a letter published in the Agri- 
cultural Report of 1857 as follows: 

My father, Thomas Guthrie, emigrated to the North- 
west Territory in the year 1788, and arrived at the mouth of 
the Muskingum in July, about three months after General 
Putnam had arrived with the pioneers of Ohio. My father 
brought a bushel of wheat with him from one of the frontier 
counties of Pennsylvania, which he sowed on a lot of land in 
Marietta, which he cleared for that purpose on the second 
bottom or plane, in the neighborhood of where the courthouse 
now stands. 

Mr. Guthrie’s opinion is corroborated by Dr. Sam’! P. 
Hildreth in his ‘‘ Pioneer Settlers of Ohio,’’ and is no doubt 
correct. From that date down on through the years of Ohio’s 
erowth, the crops of wheat have kept pace with the advance 
and growth with the civilization. The soil is admirably 
adapted to the growth of this cereal, a large number of va- 
rieties being grown, and an excellent quality being produced. 
It is firm in body, and in many eases, is a successful rival of 
wheat produced in the great wheat producing regions of the 
United States—Minnesota, and farther northwest. 

Oats, rye, barley, and other grains were also brought into 
Ohio, from the Atlantic coast, though some of them had been 
cultivated by the French in Illinois and about Detroit. They 
were first used only for home consumption and until the river 
and canal navigation were brought about, but very little was 
ever sent to the market. 

Of all the root crops known to man, the potato is prob- 
ably the most valuable. Next to wheat, it is claimed by many 
as the staff of life. In some localities this assumption is un- 
doubtedly true. What would Ireland have done in her fam- 
ines but for this one simple vegetable? The potato is a native 
of the mountainous districts of tropical and_ sub-tropical 
America, probably from Chili to Mexico; but there is 
considerable difficulty in deciding where it was really found 
and where it has spread after being introduced by man. Hum- 
boldt, the learned savant, doubted if it had ever been found 
wild, but scholars no less famous and of late date, have ex- 
pressed an opposite opinion. In the wild plant, as in others, 
the tubers are smaller than in the cultivated. The potato 
had been cultivated in America and as tubers had been used 
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as food, long before the advent of the Europeans. It seems 
to have been first brought to Europe by the Spaniards from 
the natives from Quito in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and spread through Spain, the Netherlands, Burgundy, 
and Italy, cultivated in gardens as an ornament only and not 
as an article of food. It long received through European 
countries the same name batatas—the sweet potato, which 
is the plant meant by all the English writers down to the 
sixteenth century. 

It appears that the potato was brought from Virginia 
to Ireland by Hawkins, the slave trader, in 1565, and to Eng- 
land by Sir Francis Drake, twenty years later. It did not 
at first attract much notice, and not until it was a third time 
imported from America in 1623, by Sir Walter Raleigh, did 
the Europeans ever make a practical use of it. Even then 
it was a long time before it was extensively cultivated. It 
is noticed in agricultural countries as a food for cattle, only, as 
late as 1719. Poor people began using it however, and finding 
it highly nutritious, the Royal Geographical Society in 1633 
adopted measures for its propagation. 

About this time it began to be used in Ireland as food 
and from the beginning of the eighteenth century its use has 
never declined. It is now known in every quarter of the 
world, and has by cultivation, been greatly improved. 

The inhabitants of America have learned its use from 
the Indians, who cultivated it and other food crops—and 
rutabagas, radishes, etc., and taught the whites their real 
value. When the pioneers of Ohio, came to its fertile val- 
leys, they brought improved species with them, which by culti- 
vation and soil are now greatly increased, and are among the 
standard crops of the state. 

The cucurbitaceous plants such as squashes, ete., were 
like the potato and a similar root crop indigenous to America 
—others, like the melons, to Asia—and were among the staple 
foods of the original inhabitants. 

The early French missionaries of the West speak of the 
root crops and the cucurbitaceous plants as in use among 
the aboriginal inhabitants. They were very sweet and 
wholesome, wrote Marquette. Others speak in the same 
terms, though some of the plants in this order had found 
their way to these valleys through the Spaniards and others 
through early Atlantic coast and Mexican inhabitants. Their 
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use by the settlers of the West, especially Ohio, is traced to 
New England, as the first settlers came, from that portion 
of the Union. They grow well in all parts of the state, and 
by cultivation have been greatly improved in quality and 
variety. All cucurbitaceous plants require a rich, porous 
soul, and by proper attention to their cultivation, excellent 
results can be attained. 

Probably the earliest and most important implement of 
husbandry known is the plow. Grain, plants and roots will 
not grow well unless the soil in Rael they are planted be 
properly stirred, hence the first requirement was an instru- 
ment that would fulfill such conditions. 

The first implements were rude indeed; generally, stout 
wooden sticks, drawn through the earth by thongs attached 
to rude ox-yokes, or fastened to the animal’s horns. Such 
plows were in use among the early Egyptians, and may yet 
be found among uncivilized: nations. The Old Testament 
furnishes numerous instances of the use of the plow, while, 
on the ruins of ancient cities and among the pyramids of 
Egypt, and on the buried walls of Babylon, and other ex- 
tinct cities, are rude drawings of this useful implement. As 
the use of iron became apparent and general, it was utilized 
for plow points, where the wood alone would not penetrate 
the earth. They got their plow-shares sharpened in Old 
Testament days, also coulters, which shows, beyond a doubt 
that iron pointed plows were then in use. From times men- 
tioned in the Bible, on heathen tombs, and like catacombs, 
the improvement of the plow, like other farming tools, went 
on, as the race of man grew intelligent. Hxtensive manors 
in the old country required increased means of turning the 
soil, and to meet these demands, ingenious mechanics, from 
time to time, invented improved plows. Strange to say, 
however, no improvement was ever made by the farmer him- 
self. This is accounted for in his habits of life, and, too often, 
the disposition to ‘‘take things as they are.’? When Amer- 
ica was settled, the plow had become an implement capable 
of turning two or three acres per day. Still, and for many 
years, and even until lately, the mold-board was entirely 
wooden, the point only iron. Later developments changed 
the wood for steel, which now alone is used. Still later espe- 
cially in prairie states, riding plows are used. Like all other 
improvements they were Bhieedl to combat an obtruse pub- 
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lic mind among the ruralists, who surely combat almost every 
move made to better their conditions. In many cases in 
America wooden plows, straight ax handles, and a stone in 
one end of the bag to balance the grist in the other, are the 
rule, and for no other reason in the world are they maintained 
than the laconic answer: 

My father did so and why should not I? Am I better than 
he? 

After the plow comes the harrow, but little changed save 
in lightness and beauty. Formerly a log of wood or a brush 
harrow, supplied its place, but in the State of Ohio the toothed 
instrument has nearly always been used. 

The hoe is made lighter than formerly, and is now made 
of steel. At first, the common iron hoe, sharpened by the 
blacksmith, was in constant use. Now, it is rarely seen out- 
side of the southern states, where it has long been the chief 
implement in agriculture. 

The various small plows for cultivation of corn and such 
other crops as necessitated their use are all the result of mod- 
ern civilization. Now, their number is so large, and, in many 
places, there are two or more attached to one carriage, whose 
operator rides. These kind are much used in the western 
states, whose rootless and stoneless soil is admirably adapted 
to such machinery. 

When the grain became ripe, implements to cut it were 
in demand. In ancient times, the sickle was the only instru- 
ment used. It was a short, curved iron, whose inner edge 
was sharpened and serrated. In its ancient form, it is doubt- 
ful if the edge was ever, if any, serrated. It is mentioned in 
all ancient works, and in the Bible is frequently referred to. 

‘Thrust in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe,’’ wrote the 
sacred New Testament, while the old chronicles as early as 
the time of Moses: ‘‘As thou beginnest to put the sickle to 
the corn.’’ 

In more modern times, the handle of the sickle was length- 
ened, then the blade, which in time led to the scythe. Both 
are yet in use in many parts of the world. The use of the 
scythe led some thinking persons to add a ‘“‘finger”’ or two, 
and to change the shape of the handle. The old cradle was 
the result. At first it met considerable opposition from the 
laborers who brought forward the old-time argument of ignor- 
rance, that it would cheapen labor. > 
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Whether the cradle is a native of America or Europe is 
not accurately decided; probably of the mother country. It 
came into common use about 1818, and in a few years had 
found its way into the wheat-producing regions of the West. 
Where small crops are raised, the cradle is still much in use. 
A man can cut from two to four acres per day, hence, it is 
much cheaper than a reaper, where the crop is small. 

The mower and reaper are comparatively modern inven- 
tions. A rude reaping machine is mentioned by Pliny in the 
first century. It was pushed by an ox through the standing 
grain. On its front was a sharp edge, which cut the grain. 
It was, however, impracticable, as it cut only a portion of 
the grain, and the peasantry preferred the sickle. Other and 
later attempts to make reapers do not seem to have been suc- 
cessful, and not till the present century was a machine made 
that would do the work required. In 1826, Mr. Bell, of Scot- 
land, constructed a machine which is yet used in many parts 
of that country. In America, Mr. Hussey and Mr. McCor- 
mick took out patents for reaping machines of superior char- 
acter in 1833 and 1834. At first the cutters of these machines 
were various contrivances, but both manufacturers soon 
adapted a serrated knife, triangular shaped, attached to a 
bar, and driven through ‘‘finger guards’’ attached to it, by 
a forward and backward motion. These are the common ones 
now in use, save that all do not use serrated knives. Since 
these pioneer machines were introduced into the harvest fields 
they have been greatly improved and changed. Of late years 
they have been constructed so as to bind the ‘‘sheaves,’’ and 
now a good stout boy, and a team with a ‘‘harvester,’’ will 
do as much as many men could do a few years ago, and with 
much greater ease. 

As was expected by the inventors of reapers they met 
with a determined resistance from those, who in former times, 
made their living by harvesting. It was again absurdly 
argued that they would cheapen labor, and hence were an 
injury to the laboring man. Indeed, when the first machines 
were brought into Ohio, many of them were torn to pieces 
by ignorant hands. Others left fields in a body when the pro- 
prietor brought a reaper to his farm. Like all such fallacies, 
these, in time, passed away leaving only their stain. — 

Following the reaper came the thresher. As the country 
filled with inhabitants and men increased their possessions, 
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more rapid means than the old flail or roller method were de- 
manded. At first the grain was trodden out by the horses 
driven over the bundles, which were laid in a circular en- 
closure. The old flail, the tramping-out by horses, and the 
cleaning by the sheet, or throwing the grain up against a 
current of air, were too slow, and machines were the result 
of the demand. 

In Ohio the manufacture of threshers began in 1846, in 
the southwestern part. Isaac Tobias, who came to Hamilton 
from Miamisburg that year, commenced building the thresh- 
ers then in use. They were without the cleaning attachment, 
and simply hulled the grain. Two years later he began manu- 
facturing the combined thresher and cleaner, which were 
then coming into use. He continued in business until 1851. 
Four years after, the increased demand for such machines, 
consequent upon the increased agricultural products, induced 
the firm of Owens, Lane & Dyer to fit their establishment 
for the manufacture of threshers. They afterward added 
the manufacture of steam engines to be used in the place of 
horse power. Since then the manufacture of these machines, 
as well as that of all other agricultural machinery, has greatly 
multiphed and improved until now it seems that little room 
for improvement remains. One of the largest firms engaged 
in the manufacture of threshers and their component ma- 
chinery is located at Mansfield—The Aultman & Taylor Com- 
pany. Others are at Massillon and at other cities in the West. 

Modern times and modern enterprise have developed a 
marvelous variety of agricultural implements—too many to 
be mentioned in a volume like this. Under special subjects 
they will occasionally be found. The farmer’s life, so cheer- 
Jess in pioneer times, and so full of weary labor, is daily be- 
coming less laborious, until, if they as a class profit by the 
advances, they can find a life of ease in the farm pursuits, 
not attainable in any other profession. Now machines do al- 
most all the work. They sow, cultivate, cut, bind, thresh, 
winnow and carry the grain. They cut, rake, load and mow 
the hay. They husk, shell and clean the corn. They cut and 
split the wood. They do almost all; until it seems as though 
the day may come when the farmer ean sit in the house and 
simply guide the affairs of the farm. 

Any occupation prospers in proportion to the interest 
taken init by its members. This interest is always heightened 
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by an exchange of views, hence societies and periodicals ex- 
ercise an influence at first hardly realized. This feeling 
among prominent agriculturists led to the formation of the 
agricultural societies, at first by counties, then districts, then 
by states, and lastly by association of states. The day may 
come when a national agricultural fair may be one of the 
annual attractions of America. 

Without noticing the early attempts to found such so- 
cieties in Europe or America, the narrative will begin with 
those of Ohio. The first agricultural society organized in 
the Buckeye State was the Hamilton County Agricultural 
Society. Its exact date of organization is not now preserved, 
but to a certainty it is known that the society held public ex- 
hibitions as a county society prior to 1823. Previous to that 
date there were, doubtless, small, private exhibitions held in 
older localities, probably at Marietta, but no regular organ- 
ization seems to have been maintained. The Hamilton County 
Society held its fairs annually, with marked success. Its suc- 
cessor, the present society, is now one of the largest county 
societies in the Union. 

During the legislative session of 1832-1833, the subject 
of agriculture seems to have agitated the minds of the people 
through their representatives, for the records of that session 
shows the first laws passed for their benefit. The acts of 
that body seem to have been productive of some good for no 
records of the number of societies organized at that date 
exist, yet the record shows that, ‘‘many societies have 
been organized in conformity to this act,’’ etc. No doubt 
many societies held fairs from this time, for a greater or less 
number of years. Agricultural journals were, at this period, 
rare in the state, and the subject of agricultural improve- 
ment did not receive that attention from the press that it 
does at this time; and, for want of public spirit and attention 
to sustain these fairs, they were gradually discontinued un- 
til the new act respecting their organization was passed in 
1846. However, records of several county societies of the 
years between 1832 and 1846 yet exist, showing that in some 
parts of the state, the interest in these fairs was by no means 
diminished. The Delaware County Society reports for the 
year 1833—it was organized in June of that year—good prog- 
ress for a beginning, and that much interest was manifested 
by the citizens of the county. 
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Ross county held its first exhibition in the fall of that 
year, and the report of the managers is quite cheerful. N early 
all of the exhibited articles were sold at auction, at greatly 
advanced prices from the current ones of the day. The en- 
try seems to have been free, in an open inclosure, and but 
little revenue was derived. Little was expected, hence no 
one was disappointed. 

Washington county reports an excellent cattle show for 
that year, and a number of premiums awarded to the success- 
ful exhibitors. This same year the Ohio Importation Com- 
pany was organized at the Ross County Fair. The company 
began the next season the importation of fine cattle from 
England, and, in a few years, did incalculable good in this 
respect, as well as make considerable money in the enter- 
prise. 

These societies were re-organized when the law of 1846 
went into effect, and, with those that had gone down and the 
new ones started, gave an impetus to agriculture that to this 
day is felt. Now every county has a society, while district, 
state and inter-state societies are annually held, all promotive 
in their tendency, and all a benefit to every one. 

The Ohio State Board of Agriculture was organized by 
an act of the legislature, passed February 27, 1846. Since 
then various amendments to the organic law have been passed 
from time to time as the necessities of the board and of agri- 
culture in the state demanded. The same day that the act was 
passed creating the state board, an act was also passed pro- 
viding for the erection of county and district societies, un- 
der which law, with subsequent amendments, the present 
county and district agricultural societies are managed. Dur- 
ing the years from 1846, down to the present time, great im- 
provements have been made in the manner of conducting 
these societies, resulting in exhibitions unsurpassed in any 
other state. 

Pomology and horticulture are branches of industry so 
closely allied with agriculture that a brief resume of their 
operations in Ohio will be eminently adapted to these pages. 
The early planting and caring for fruit in Ohio has already 
been noticed. Among the earliest pioneers were men of fine 
tastes, who not only desired to benefit themselves and their 
country, but who were possessed with the laudable ambition 
to produce the best fruits and vegetables the state could 
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raise. For this end they studied carefully the topography 
of the country, its soil, climate, and various influences upon 
such culture and by careful experiments with fruit and vege- 
tables, produced the excellent varieties now in use. 

As the state filled with settlers, and means of communi- 
eation became better, a desire for an interchange of views be- 
came apparent, resulting in the establishment of periodicals 
devoted to these subjects, and societies where different ones 
could meet and discuss these things. 

A Horticultural and Pomological Society was organized 
in Ohio, in 1866. Before the organization of state societies, 
however, several district or independent societies existed; 
in fact, out of these grew the state society, which in turn pro- 
duced good by stimulating the creation of county societies. 
All these societies, aids to agriculture, have progressed as 
the state developed, and have done much in advancing fine 
fruit, and a taste for aesthetic culture. In all parts of the 
West, their influence is seen in better and improved fruits; 
its culture and its demand. 

Today, Ohio stands in the van of the western states in 
agriculture and all its kindred associations. It only needs 
the active energy of her citizens to keep her in this place, 
advancing as time advances, until the goal of her ambition 
is reached. 

The order of the Patrons of Husbandry originated in the 
mind of O. H. Kelley, a man of New England birth, who went 
to Minnesota in his early manhood and became a farmer in 
that section of the country. In 1864, he was appointed a clerk 
- In the department of agriculture at Washington. Two years 
later in January, 1866, Mr. Kelley was commissioned by Hon. 
Isaac Newton, commissioner of agriculture, to visit the south- 
ern states, lately in hostility to the government, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining statistical and other information in regard 
to the condition of the South, and report the same to the de- 
partment at Washington. It was while traveling in the South, 
in obedience to these instructions that the thought of a secret 
society of agriculturists, for the protection and advancement 
of their interests and as an element to restore kindly feeling 
among the people, first occurred to Mr. Kelley. 

The idea of giving women membership in the proposed 


order originated with Carrie A. Hall, of Boston, Massachu- 
Vol. I—11 
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setts, a niece of Mr. Kelley, to whom he had imparted his views 
of the new association after his return from the South. 

In the full formation of the order, six other men were di- 
rectly associated with Mr. Kelley, namely William Saunders, 
of the department of agriculture, who, next to Mr. Kelley, did 
‘most in originating the order; Rev. A. B. Grosh, of the same 
department; William M. Iveland, of the postoffice depart- 
ment; Rev. John Trimble and J. R. Thompson, of the treasury 
department, and F. M. McDowell, a pomologist of Wayne, 
New York, all of whom, with one exception, were born on the 
farm. ; 

These seven men were the founders of the order, and for 
nearly two years they labored with great energy, and with a 
faith and zeal amounting almost to inspiration, until, with the 
assistance of friends who became interested in the plan, they 
completed a well-devised scheme of organization, based upon 
a ritual of four degrees for men and four for women, which 
is unsurpassed in the English language for originality of 
thought, purity of sentiment and beauty of diction. 

Having formed a constitution to govern the order to which 
this ritual was adapted, these men met on the 4th day of De- 
cember, 1867, and constituted themselves the National Grange 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, with William Saunders as mas- 
ter, J. R. Thompson, lecturer, William M. Ireland, treasurer, 
and O. H. Kelley, secretary. The remaining offices for 
obvious reasons were left vacant. 

The little brown building in which the organization was 
effected was at the time the office of Mr. Saunders, and stood 
embowered with the trees in the gardens of the agricultural 
department on the corner of Four-and-a-half street and Mis- 
souri avenue. Later the late Colonel Aiken, of South Caro- 
lina, and other interested members of the order made vigorous 
efforts to have the Government preserve this historic build- 
ing, but they were unsuccessful in their efforts. 

The first subordinate grange was organized in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the 8th day of January, 1868, as a school of instrue- 
tion, with William M. Ireland, as master. 

The first dispensation for a grange was granted at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, the 4th day of April, 1868, but the first 
regular subordinate range to which a charter was issued was 
organized at Fredonia, New York, the 16th day of April, 1868. 
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The first state grange, that of Minnesota, was organized the 
22d day of February, 1869. The new order made slow prog- 
ress up to 1872, only 275 granges having been organized and 
the order had an existence in twenty-two states. 

The first meeting of the National Grange as a delegate body, 
was held at Georgetown, D. C., the 8th day of January, 1873, 
with six of the founders of the order and seventeen delegates 
present, representing eleven states; six of the delegates were 
masters of state granges, and the remainder were deputies in 
the order. In addition to these, four women were present, 

z.: Miss Carrie A. Hall, Mrs. O. H. Kelley, Mrs. D. W. 
Adams, and Mrs. J. C. Abbott. The total number of granges 
organized previous to this meeting was 1,362. Nearly 30,000 
charters have been issued to the present time, and the organi- 
zation is increasing in membership and influence faster than 
at any previous time in its history. 

What is the grange? The grange is a fraternal organiza- 
tion of farmers, to secure educational, social, financial and 
legislative benefits ; national in scope, non-partisan in politics, 
but truly patriotic, seeking to develop the highest standards 
of citizenship ; non-sectarian in religion, but having its high- 
est ideas of morality, founded on the teachings of the Bible; 
including in its membership not only the farmer but his fam- 
ily; seeking to restore agriculture to the place assigned it by 
the Father of this Country as, ‘‘the poet healthful, the most 
useful and the noblest calling of man.’ 

That such an organization was needed was amply proven 
by the wonderful growth it made during the early history of 
the order. After its purpose became understood, farmers in 
all parts of the country joined by thousands, until in a very 
short time it became a national power. Today granges can 
be found in more than thirty states, with a membership ap- 
proaching a million. 

The grange is so closely linked with all that has pertained 
to rural development since its organization, that it will be im- 
possible to measure in words all the benefits it has conferred 
upon the farming class, but there has been more agricultural — 
progress since the grange came into existence than in the cen- 
turies preceding. 

The founders of this order in their wisdom, made not wealth 
or power or material things fundamental, but builded upon 
the solid rock of education, seeking to ‘‘educate and elevate’’ 
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the American farmer, so the great glory of the grange is not 
measured in dollars, or legislative achievements, but in the 
improved character and ability of the men and women on the 
farm. The high ideals set forth and constant opportunities 
for mental improvement offered have had a far-reaching in- 
fluence for the good upon the million people who have been 
connected with the order, and the millions more with whom 
they have been associated. 

The grange has encouraged schools and agricultural edu- 
cation by all means within its power, and will exert an even 
greater influence in this direction in-years to come. Libraries 
are established, where valuable books of reference in agricul- 
ture and other lines can be obtained. In this practical school 
for the farmer and his family, the young learn to use their 
knowledge and with the old, to gain new information and all, - 
what 1s more important, the power to express their thoughts 
in a creditable manner. 

The advent of the range and its attendant blessings have 
broken up the isolation of the farm life. Thousands of farm 
homes have been made happier and better, and the members 
of farmers’ families have been reaping the highest enjoy- 
ments of life through the mental and social opportunities of- 
fered to all Patrons of Husbandry. 

J. W. Darrow writes that ‘‘when we look back over the 
work of the grange in the last forty years, we have great rea- 
son to be thankful for its inception, its institution, its noble 
work and the results. Like the sun’s light, it warms, cheers 
and blesses wherever its beams extend. Encouraged by the 
past sowing the seeds of brighter hopes and nobler influences 
all over the country, let us go forward caring not if we be 
officers or humble members, knowing there is a wide place for 
each one and much work waiting for willing hands to 
perform.”’ 


FORMATION AND ORGANIZATION OF WYANDOT 
COUNTY 


February 3, 1845, by the provisions of an act of the State 
Legislature, entitled ‘‘an act to erect the new county of Wyan- 
dot, and alter the boundaries of the county of Crawford,”’ 
Wyandot was formed from parts of Crawford, Marion, Har- 
din and Hancock counties. Before the organization of Wyan- 
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dot county, and the adoption of a county seat, the name of this 
county had been written and printed in various ways as Wy- 
andot; Wyandott and Wyandotte. Soon after the organiza- 
tion, the question of adopting a uniform style of spelling the 
county’s title was considered by the county officials, and the 
form of authography still in use—Wyandot—was approved 
and so entered upon the records. 

The sections of the act which have an especial reference 
to Wyandot county read as follows : 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That such parts of the counties of Crawford, 
Marion, Hardin and Hancock, as are embraced within the 
boundaries hereinafter described, be, and the same are hereby 
erected into a separate and distinct county, which shall be 
known by the name of Wyandott, and the seat of justice within 
and for said county shall be and is hereby fixed and established 
at, or in the immediate vicinity of Upper Sandusky to wit: 
Beginning at the southeast corner of section 10, in township 
4 south, in range 15, of the public survey of lands, in Marion 
county, and running thence north on the sectional lines, 
through Crawford county, to the north line thereof, between 
sections 2 and 3, in township 1 south, in range 15, aforesaid; 
which line shall form the east boundary of said county of 
Wyandott, and the west line of Crawford county; thence west 
on the base line to the northwest corner of section 2, in town- 
ship 1 south, of range 12, in Hancock county ; thence south on 
the sectional line to the northeast corner of section 22, in the 
township and range last aforesaid; thence west on the sec- 
tional line to the northwest corner of said section 22; thence 
south on the sectional line to the south line of said township as 
originally surveyed, between sections 33 and 34; thence west on 
said township line to the northwest corner of section 5 in town- 
ship 2 south, of the range last aforesaid; thence south on the 
sectional line through said township 2, to the south line thereof, 
at the northwest corner of section 5, in township 3 south, of 
the range last aforesaid, in the county of Hardin; thence east 
to the northeast corner of said section 5; thence south on the 
sectional line to the southwest corner of section 9, in township 
4 south, in the range last aforesaid; thence east, to the north- 
west corner of section 13, in the township and range last afore- 
said; thence south to the southwest corner of said section 13; 
thence east on the sectional line to the southeast corner of sec- 
tion 13, in township 4 south of range 13; thence north to the 
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northeast corner of said last-mentioned section 13; thence 
east, on the sectional line to the place of beginning; Provided, 
That the passage of this act shall not prevent the Mad River & 
Lake Erie Railroad Company from extending an arm from 
the main track of said railroad to the town of Findlay, in 
the county of Hancock, as was secured to said company in the 
original act of incorporation. 
* * %* %* * * * * * 

Sec. 4. That all justices of the peace, within those parts 
of the counties of Crawford, Marion, Hardin and Hancock, 
which by this act are erected into the county of Wyandott, and 
also within those parts of the counties of Richland and Marion, 
which by this act, are attached to the county of Crawford, shall 
continue to exercise the functions and discharge the duties of 
their respective offices, until their time of service shall expire, 
and their successors be elected and qualified, in the same man- 
ner as if they had been commissioned for the counties of Wy- 
andott and Crawford respectively. * * * 

Sec. 5. That the legal voters residing within the limits 
of the county of Wyandott, shall on the 1st Monday in April, 
in the year 1845, assemble in their respective townships at the 
usual place of holding elections (where the usual places of 
holding elections are within the limits of the county of Wyan- 

dott, and in cases of fractional townships, where the usual 
- places of holding elections are not included within the limits 
of the county aforesaid, the voters residing in each of such 
fractional townships, shall assemble in the township immedi- 
ately adjoining such fractional township, and lying toward the 
center of said county), and proceed to elect the different 
county officers in the manner prescribed in the act to regulate 
elections, who shall hold their offices until the next annual 
election, and until their successors are chosen and qualified. 

See. 6. It shall be the duty of the commissioners of Wyan- 
dott county when elected and qualified, to make the most fav- 
orable contract or contracts with the Government of the 
United States, or with any person or persons for donations of 
land, town lots, moneys, or other property, for the erection of 
county buildings, either in the town of Upper Sandusky, or on 
land adjoining the same, as they may think most advantageous 
to the county of Wyandott; Provided, that the county build- 
ings of Wyandott county shall not be erected at a greater 
distance than one-fourth of a mile from the state road leading 
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from Columbus through Delaware, Marion and Upper San- 
dusky to Lower Sandusky, _ : 2 is ig : 

Sec. 8. The commissioners of the respective counties from 
which territory is hereby taken, shall have power immediately 
upon the passage of this act, to attach fractional townships to 
other townships in their respective counties, or to organize 
such fractional townships into separate townships, as they may 
deem expedient, which power shall extend to the counties of 
Crawford and Wyandott, for the purpose of disposing of frac- 
tions coming within the limits of said counties made by this act. 

* * * * * * % %* % * * 

On Monday, April 7, 1845, the first election was held in the 
county, which resulted as follows: William Griffith, Stephen 
Fowler and Ethan Terry, county commissioners; Abner Jurey, 
treasurer; Samuel M. Worth, auditor; Lorin A. Pease, sher- 
iff; John A. Morrison, recorder; Albert Bixby, coroner; 
Azariah Root, surveyor, and. Chester R. Mott, prosecuting 
attorney. 

On the 16th day of April, 1845, the commissioners elect of 
Wyandot county, having taken the oath of office, met for the 
transaction of business, and the following resolutions were 
the first considered and approved: 

Resolved, That the proposition of Moses H. Kirby to trans- 
fer his possessory right to the Indian council house at Upper 
Sandusky to the county of Wyandot be accepted, and the au- 
ditor authorized to issue an order in favor of Colonel Kirby 
for $30 in full payment of his interest in said house. 

Resolved, That the different officers of Wyandot county be 
authorized to obtain the necessary cheap furniture for the use 
of their respective offices, and present their bill to the board of 
commissioners at the June session. 

Resolved, That the auditor of Wyandot county is hereby 
authorized to procure the necessary abstracts from the tax 
duplicates of Crawford, Marion, Hardin and Hancock coun- 
ties, and that he procure, if need be, the services of the audi- 
tors of the said counties respectively to assist him in obtaining 
the same. 

Resolved, That the auditor cause such repairs to be made 
upon the upper part of the council house as will be required 
for the accommodation of the county officers. 

At a meeting of the county commissioners on Saturday, 
July 26, 1845, the following orders, etc., were made a matter 
of record: 
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Ordered, that the lots vested in their hands by the act of 
congress, approved February 26, 1845, be exposed at publie 
sale on the 20th, 21st and 22d days of August, 1845. 

Ordered, That 200 copies of sale bills be printed, and that 
the same be published in the Ohio Statesman, Ohio State Jour- 
nal and Wyandot Telegraph. 

Ordered, That the auditor procure a sufficient number of 
blank title bonds for such sale. 

Ordered, That the lots be sold for one-fourth of the pur- 
chase money in hand, one-fourth in one year, one-fourth in 
two years, and the remaining one-fourth in three years; the 
payments to be secured with notes bearing interest. 

Ordered, That inlot No. 147 be reserved from sale, and that 
lots No. 145 and 146 be procured for the use of the county to 
erect public buildings upon. 

Ordered, That Mr. Joseph McCutchen be authorized to 
engage the services of Mr. Bishop, of Seneca county, as crier 
on the days of sale. 

Ordered, That Peter B. Beidler be employed to copy from 
the records of the counties from which Wyandot county was 
taken, such records, surveys and field notes as may be strictly 
necessary to have in this county, also to make a plat of the 
county of Wyandot. 

The following is a copy of the ‘‘sale bill’’ above mentioned: 


PUBLIC SALE OF TOWN LOTS AT UPPER SANDUSKY 


The commissioners of Wyandot county will offer the fol- 
lowing valuable town property for sale at Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, upon the 20th, 21st and 22d days of August next, to-wit: 
The in and out lots in the town of Upper Sandusky vested in 
the said commissioners by act of congress approved February 
26, 1845, being every third of the in and out lots selected by al- 
ternate and progressive numbers, amounting to 126 inlots and 
seventy-two outlots. 

Upper Sandusky, a town laid out by the general govern- 
ment, is delightfully situated on the Sandusky river, near the 
center of the Wyandot reserve, and the seat of justice of the 
new county of Wyandot has been permanently fixed at said 
town. 

Terms of Sale: One-fourth of the purchase money required 
in hand, the balance in three equal annual installments, se- 
cured by notes bearing interest. 


A Quiet Spot for the Fisherman 


A Picturesque Bend in the River 


JENES NEAR UPPER SANDUSKY 
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The commissioners then adjourned to the 11th of August 
following, for the purpose of appraising the lots. At the time 
designated, August 11, 1845, the members composing the board 
of commissioners met, and made an appraisement of the value 
of each lot, varying from $25 for the lowest, to $500 for the 
highest. They again met on the 19th day of August, 1845, and 

agreed upon the following terms of sale for the lots Mie ied 
to be sold: 

One-fourth of the purchase money to be paid in hand, the 
residue in three equal annual payments, with interest, to be 
secured by promissory notes. 

The terms of sale to be complied with on the day thereof. A 
title bond to be given, conditioned for the making of a deed to 
the purchaser upon the payment of the notes. Delinquent 
bidders to be held subject to the liabilities and restrictions 
usual in such cases. 

Commissioners further order that Wyandot county orders 
and current bank papers of the Ohio banks be receivable in 
payment of the first installment. 

That the crops growing upon the outlots be reserved to 
the occupants putting them in, who are required to remove 
them by the 10th day of October next. 

Chester R. Mott, Esq., was employed as assistant clerk 
during the sales, and David Bishop, of Seneca county, as crier. 
The sale canon at 10:30 o’clock A. M., on the 20th day 
of uae 1845, and continued three days. 


LOCATION OF WYAN DOT COUNTY 


Wyandot county les in the northwest quarter of the state, 
nearly equidistant from Lake Erie on the north and the In- 
diana state line on the west. The counties bordering upon it 
are Seneca on the north; Crawford on the east; Marion and 
Hardin on the south; Hardin and Hancock on the west. Wy- 
andot county has thirteen subdivisions known as Antrim, 
Crane, Crawford, Eden, Jackson, Marseilles, Miffin, Pitt, 
Richland, Ridge, Salem, Sycamore and Tymochtee townships. 


STREAMS IN WYANDOT COUNTY 


Wryandot county lies near the watershed of the state, just 
on its northern slope, but contains no large streams. Tymoch- 
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tee creek with its tributaries, and the head waters of the San- 
dusky river, comprising the Little Sandusky and the Broken 
Sword creeks, and the small streams known as Sycamore 
creek, Tyler’s run, Sugar run, Negro run and Rock run, 
are the drainage system of the county. Their general course 
is due north, except that the eastern tributaries of the San- 
dusky have a direction westerly or southwesterly, until they 
descend upon the area of the water-line, and are well within 
the drainage valley of the Sandusky. The Tymochtee creek, 
throughout the most of its course in Wyandot county, is a slow 
stream and has a clay bottom. Its valley is as wide and its 
banks as high as those of the Sandusky itself, although less 
water actually passes down its channel. The Sandusky, on 
the contrary, more frequently runs on a rock bottom, and its 
current is more rapid. It affords occasional waterpower priv- 
ileges. The same is true of the small creeks entering it from 
the east. 

The topography of the county is quite simple. The west- 
ern half is gently undulating or flat. The excavated valley of 
the Tymochtee creek, which is usually about a hundred rods 
wide, and rarely exceeds two hundred rods, presents, in its 
abrupt descents, the most noticeable changes of level. There 
are several extensive prairie-like tracts, which have a black 
soil and were never clothed with forest. They are in the higher 
levels, and give rise to some of the tributaries of Tymochtee 
creek. One is north and west of Carey, extending largely into 
Seneca and Hancock counties, known as Big Spring Prairie. 
Another covers much of the township of Richland, known as 
Potatoe Swamp, and a third occupies the southeastern part of 
Mifflin and the southwestern part of Pitt townships, extending 
also into Marion county. The Cranberry Marsh, in Jackson 
township, also extends largely into Hancock county. That 
tract known as Cranberry Marsh, in Crane township, and the 
marshy tract in the center of ''ymochtee township, are of less 
extent but in every way analogous to the rest. These marshes 
were probably once the sites of lakes, which have become filled 
by the slow accumulation of vegetable matter, and the wash- 
ing in from the adjoining land of the finer materials of the 
drift. This is particularly noticeable about the ridges and 
knolls which inclose Big Spring Prairie. Besides these 
marshes, most of the territory lying between the Tymochtee 
creek and the Sandusky river, has a black, loamy soil, and was 
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once, probably, subject to inundation by those streams, al- 
though now it is generally laid out in fine farms. 

Kast of the Sandusky river the surface is more broken, and 
there is a noticeable ascent from the area of the water-line 
to that of the corniferous. There is a tract of elevated land, 
like a fragment of a glacial moraine, along the west side of 
Broken Sword creek, extending from Eden township to the 
Little Sandusky in Pitt township. Besides these undulations 
in the original surface of the drift, that part of the county east 
of the Sandusky is subject to erosions by frequent small 
streams, which have worn channels in the drift and sometimes 
in the rock itself. 

Where the streams of the county run through level tracts, 
they present the usual terrace and flood-plain. The former 
is the old drift surface, and rises from twenty to forty feet 
above the level of the water. The latter, which is constantly 
changing its position and its contents, is, of course, dependent 
on the greatest freshet rise of the stream. Along the Ty- 
mochtee creek it is sometimes twelve feet or more above the 
summer stage of the stream. 

The prevailing feature of the soil is clay. This, however, 
is variously modified. In the higher parts of the county, it is 
_ gravelly, and often contains stones and boulders. It is com- 
pact, and is almost entirely without stones or even gravel in 
the level tracts; especially where there has been a gradual fill- 
ing up. The soil of the prairies is black. Drainage has done 
much toward transforming the marshes into fertile soil. 


HARLY SETTLEMENTS IN WYANDOT COUNTY 


The Indians at the treaty held at the foot of the rapids 
of the Miami of the Lake in 1817, ceded to the United States 
government all the lands remaining in possession in the State 
of Ohio, except various small reservations then and there 

designated. Hence when it was agreed that the principal 
reservation of the Wyandots should have Fort Ferree at Up- 
per Sandusky for its center, the central and greater portion 
of the present county of Wyandot were reserved to the In- 
dians. The small Wyandot reserve at the Big Spring, and 
the Delaware reserve lying southeast of the reservation first 
mentioned, also encroached upon the limits of the county as 
now formed, therefore, all of the white settlements began 
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upon the outskirts—to the north, east, south and west of the 
chief Wyandot reservation—and in either direction, distant 
seven to ten miles from Fort Ferree. The fort was located 
in what is now the eastern part of Upper Sandusky. 

In 1819, Deputy United States Surveyors Sylvester 
Burns and Thomas Worthington ran out the townships and 
subdivision lines of the county, and the following year the 
lands not reserved to the Indians were offered for sale at the 
usual Government price per acre. Prior to the sales of any 
of these lands, however, quite a number of ‘‘squatters’’ had 
settled near the reservation lines, chiefly for the purpose of 
trading with the Indians. From the date last mentioned un- 
til 1842, the whites within the present limits of the county in- 
creased but slowly in numbers, yet, on the northern border— 
in the townships of Crawford, Tymochtee and Sycamore— 
quite populous communities were to be found, long before 
the removal of the Wyandots. But after the purchase of 
the reservations and the disposal of the same to individual 
owners, the population increased rapidly. 

Wyandot was peopled by the whites under unusual condi- 
tions. A few ‘‘squatters’’ settled in the county, outside of 
the Indian reservations, about the year 1817, but the first ac- 
tual settlers did not come until 1820, outside of the reserva- 
tions, and the first white settlements were not made within 
the reservations until after the year 1842, and very few 
settlements were made within the reservation until about 
1845. : 

The first settlers of the county were chiefly of English 
and German origin. At first perhaps the English predomi- 
nated, but later the German. ? 

The pioneers who settled in Wyandot county came usu- 
ally over Indian trails over the route traveled by Crawford’s 
army. They came on horseback and brought little with 
them, but they had brave hearts and strong arms and were 
possessed with a determination to make homes for them- 
selves which in time would become abodes of peace and hap- 
piness. Sometimes the men came on without their families 
to make a beginning, but more often all came together. The 
first thing to be done after a rude temporary shelter was pro- 
vided, was to prepare a little spot of ground for the growth 
of some kind of crop. This was done by girdling the trees, 
clearing away the underbrush, and sweeping the surface 
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with fire. The ground was then broken as thoroughly as 
possible with the few rude implements which the pioneers 
possessed. 

After their pressing needs were supplied, they began to 
plan to make life more comfortable, and their work more 
profitable. They did not come to the new country simply to 
make their present living, but they wanted to make money, 
to accumulate more land, to better conditions and make pros- 
perity possible. 

When Wyandot county was contled to any considerable 
extent the dangers of Indian depredations were largely 
passed, but yet a vaguely defined apprehension existed in the 
minds of many of the settlers that they were not entirely safe 
in their forest homes. Wild animals were a source of dread 
and annoyance, and it was difficult at first to raise stock, but 
with the clearing of the forest the beasts of prey disappeared. 
The first settlers were subject to attacks of fever and ague, 
and also milk sickness, but after the draining of the marshes 
these gradually abated. 

These conditions passed away with the pioneer period. 
Since then the county has increased in wealth, and its citi- 
zens in intelligence and prosperity, and good roads enable 
them to reach markets, schools, churches and railroads with 
ease. 

The soil of Wyandot county is well adapted to the grow- 
ing of corn, wheat, clover, etc. The old theory that only a 
hmited supply of soil fertility was stored in the earth and 
would soon become exhausted does not hold good in Wyan- 
dot, for its richness seems inexhaustible. There are differ- 
ent elements of soil fertility in different kinds of soil. Some 
are richer in one element and may lack some of the other ele- 
ments. They vary in different farms. What is lacking in 
the soil can be supplied artificially. Thorough tillage will 
increase fertility. But Wyandot county being near the edge 
of what was once known as the Black Swamp has a deep soil 
and exhaustless fertility. 


FARMING IN WYANDOT COUNTY 


Farming in the pioneer period was far different from 
what it is now, for great changes have taken place since then 
which have caused almost an entire revolution in the meth- 
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ods of carrying on agricultural operations; changes so radi-— 
cal in character that many of our young farmers can neither 
realize nor understand how such a radical transformation 
could take place in any business in so short a period. 

On the farm the flail and the windmill have gone, never to 
return, and in their stead comes a machine that threshes, 
separates and cleans the grain with such astonishing rapid- 
ity and perfection as to be a source of wonder, even in this 
day of progress. And in the home the changes have been no 
less radical and distinct. The old spinning wheel, whose 
merry hum seemed an accompaniment to the cheerful song 
of our maternal ancestors, as they tripped across the un- 
carpeted floor of the rude pioneer cabin, while engaged in 
spinning the yarn that was to make clothes for themselves 
and families, has disappeared; while the rapid click of sewing 
machine has relieved the busy housewife of the slow and 
tedious stitch that was the cause of so much weariness. 

The prevailing system of agriculture in Wyandot county 
may be properly termed that of mixed husbandry. Special- 
ties find little favor with the farmers. The practice is to cul- 
tivate the various kinds of grain, keep and fatten stock. 
Provided with a rich and varied soil, the average farmer has 
not felt the need of studying the principles of each branch of 
learning as relates to agriculture, and has no doubt fre- 
quently hesitated to accept or reject the teachings of science. 
A few persons, however, were found at a comparatively early 
day who brought to the business of farming that amount of 
patient investigation which the greatest industry of this 
country demands. Farmers are becoming less and less un- 
willing to learn from others, and the husbandry of the county 
is attaining a commendable thoroughness and is rapidly im- 
proving in every respect. 

Perhaps the earliest and most important implement of 
husbandry known is the plow. Grain, plants and roots will 
not grow well unless the soil in which they are planted be 
properly stirred, hence the first requirement was an instru- 
ment that would fulfill such conditions. After the plow 
came the harrow. Formerly a log of wood, or a brush har- 
row, supplied its place, but in the state of Ohio, the toothed 
instrument has nearly always been used. The hoe is lighter | 
made than formerly, and is now made of steel. At first, the 
common iron hoe, sharpened by the blacksmith, was in con- 
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stant use. Now, it is rarely seen outside the southern states, 
where it has long been the chief implement of agriculture. 
The various small plows for the cultivation of corn and such 
other crops as necessitate their use, are all the result of 
modern civilization. Now, their number is large, and, in 
many places, there are two or more attached to one carriage, 
whose operator rides. These kinds are much used in the 
western states, whose rootless and stoneless soil is admirably 
adapted to such machinery. : 

In ancient times the sickle was the only implement used. 
It was a short curved iron, whose inner edge was sharpened 
and serrated. In its ancient form, it is doubtful if the edge 
was but little if any serrated. It is mentioned in all ancient 
works. In more modern times the handle of the sickle was 
lengthened; then the blade, which in time led to the scythe. 
Both are yet in use to some extent. The use of the scythe 
led some thinking person to add a ‘‘finger’’ or two, and to 
change the shape of the handle. The old cradle was the re- 
sult. At first it met with considerable opposition from the 
laborers who brought forward the old-time argument of ig- 
norance, that it would cheapen labor. With the improve- 
ments of farms came the improvement of the instruments 
used. Indeed this has been a marked characteristic of Wy- 
andot county farmers, and the new inventions in this line 
were early introduced here. 


INDIAN TRAILS, WAGON ROADS, PIKES, ETC. 


The first white men who visited the region which is now 
Wyandot county were traders, hunters and trappers. They 
found their way from stream to stream, from prairie to prai- 
rie, and from one valley to another by following the trails or 
paths then in use by the Indians. The Indians used con- 
siderable shrewdness and engineering skill in the choice of 
their routes of travel, for the same paths were pursued later by 
the traders with their pack horses. Next they were fol- 
lowed by the rude military roads, hewn out by the axmen 
and pioneers attached to the American armies under Gen- 
eral Harrison and others during the War of 1812. Next fol- 
lowed the highways, constructed under state authority. 
Then followed the ordinary wagon roads, and later the pikes 
and railroads of the present day. 
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No authority can be obtained that makes it possible to 
describe the routes of the various trails which led through 
this immediate region during its occupancy by the Indians, 
but the Wyandots and other Indians used a broad and well- 
defined trail northward from the head-waters of the Scioto 
river to Sandusky bay, which led directly over the site of the 
present town of Upper Sandusky. Another favorite route 
was termed the ‘‘Old War Trace,’’ intersected the trail just 
mentioned at Upper Sandusky, and thence led off in a south- 
easterly direction. Doubtless many other .minor trails 
crossed and led into the broad paths above referred to, but at 
this late day they cannot be located. 

The first attempt at road making by the whites in the ter- 
ritory now embraced by Wyandot county, took place in the 
year 1812. This route was called the ‘‘Old War Road,’’ and 
was cut out by General Harrison’s soldiers. It passed in 
nearly a north and south direction through Upper Sandusky 
and the central part of the county. Some years after the 
close of the War of 1812, and by a treaty stipulation with the 
Wyandot Indians, a state road was marked out and some- 
what unaproved, which led from Delaware to Upper San- 
dusky, and thence on to Lake Erie by way of the towns of 
Tiffin and Fremont. This road became well established, and 
for many years was the chief highway leading into this 
region. However, as the country settled up, public high- 
ways became indispensable and they were slowly and grad- 
ually made, as the improvement of farms and building of 
homes progressed. 

A number of roads were authorized to be laid out by the 
authorities of Marion, Crawford, Hancock and Hardin coun- 
ties before the organization of Wyandot county. Since then 
a large number of others have been opened, and a vast 
amount of money appropriated to improve them. 

By turning to the court records it is ascertained that in 
1847 Joseph T. Torrey was denied the right to maintain a 
ferry over the T'ymochtee creek, on the state road leading 
from Upper to Lower Sandusky. In July of that year, how- 
ever Jacob Bugh and Daniel F'. Hodge, under the firm name 
of Bugh & Hodge, were granted the privilege of keeping and 
maintaining for one year ‘‘a ferry over the Sandusky river 
where the road crosses the said river, east of MeCutchen- 
ville;’? and at November term, 1848, Michael Noel and Cor- 
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nelius Shaw were granted a license for one year to keep and 
maintain a ferry ‘‘at a point on the Tymochtee creek, where 
the road leading from Upper Sandusky to MeCutchenville 
crosses said creek.’’ 

Pike roads have done much for Wyandot county. While 
many farmers were opposed to the enterprise, yet pikes were 
built and those who had opposed the plan have since seen the 
wisdom of it, as they can quickly and easily market their crops 
in all kinds of weather. Good roads as much as fertile lands 
have made the county take a decided stride forward. 

Wyandot county is now covered with a network of good 
roads, and where they are not piked, they are at least well 
drained. 

The county surveyor says there are 320.7 miles (three 
hundred twenty and seven-tenths miles) of piked roads in 
the county, outside of Upper Sandusky. It is estimated 
there are between four and five miles within Upper San- 
dusky’s limits. 

The county auditor tells me that under the authority of 
the county commissioners, the first bond issue for road 
improvement was made June 1, 1891. This was for the im- 
provement of a road in Eden township. 

The township clerk informs the writer that under the au- 
thority of a special act of the legislature the trustees of this— 
Crane township—reported on the roads leading out of Upper 
Sandusky, with their recommendation of the amount of 
improvement to be made on each, May 12, 1891. That in ac- 
cordance with said report and recommendation the bonds of 
Crane township to the amount of $30,000, were sold July 24, 
1891. : 

The enabling act provided for an immediate issue of 
$50,000, but the trustees limited the issue to the improve- 
ment that might be made within that year. 

It may be said that road improvement began with Upper 
Sandusky as a center. This move was wholly on the part of 
the citizens of Upper Sandusky, the township itself being op- 
posed to it, and voting almost solidly against it. 

The dawn of the era of country living is in sight. It is 
being hastened by the revolution in methods of locomotion. 
The bicycle, motorcycle and automobile presage a period of 
good roads and an unparalleled countryward movement of 
society—an era of outdoor living, which is becoming popular. 
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THE RAILROADS OF WYANDOT COUNTY 


Not deeming it necessary to give the early efforts made in 
Wyandot county to secure railroads, this sketch will com- 
mence with the first action taken by the people of Upper 
Sandusky to secure railway facilities, or rather the route of 
the then proposed Ohio. & Pennsylvania railroad through 
their town. A meeting was held in the court house on the 
evening of December 30, 1848. Robert Taggart was elected 
president and William King, secretary. Various speeches 
were made, and a number of resolutions were adopted to fur- 
ther the end in view, but other doings of this meeting are 
not attainable. 

The town of Upper Sandusky subscribed $15,000 to the 
capital stoek of this road, which was paid. Railroad build- 
ing at Upper Sandusky and the railroad bridge over the river 
at the same place were built in the summer of 1853. On Fri- 
day, November 11, of the same year, the completion of the 
Ohio & Indiana railroad to Upper Sandusky, was celebrated 
at that place by the firing of cannon, music, speeches, ete. 
The first through passenger train from Pittsburgh reached 
Upper Sandusky on Friday, January 20, 1854. This road was 
later known as the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, and 
is now operated by the Pennsylvania, as one of its lines. It 
passes through Wyandot county from east to west near the 
center of the county. The stations in the county are, Ne- 
vada, Upper Sandusky, and Kirby. The first telegraph op- 
erator at Upper Sandusky was a Mr. Mills, and the first 
freight and ticket agent was E. P. Copeland. 

The Columbus & Toledo railroad was incorporated May 
28, 1872, under the general act of May 1, 1852, the corpora- 
tors being M. M. Greene, P. W. Huntington, B. E. Smith, W. 
G. Deshler, James A. Wilcox and John L. Gill, of Columbus, 
Ohio, who were empowered to construct a railroad from the 
city of Columbus to the city of Toledo, through the counties of 
Franklin, Delaware, Marion, Wyandot, Seneca, Wood and 
Lucas, a distance of 123.7 miles. The capital stock named in 
the certificate of incorporation is $2,500,000, which by law 
is divided into shares of $50 each. On the Ist of July, 1872, 
subscription books were opened in Columbus and Toledo. 
During the succeeding three months, $270,000 having been 
duly subscribed, the incorporators called a meeting of the 
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stockholders, which was held in the city of Columbus on the 
3th dey of November following, and nine directors were 
culy elected. On the same day the directors met and or- 
ganized the company, by the election of the proper officers. 
One star later—October 15, 1873—the line of the road was 
permanently located through the towns of Delaware, Marion, 
Unmper Sandusky, Carey and Fostoria. The bids for con- 
struction were opened August 4, 1875, and on the 16th of the 
same month a contract was concluded with Miller, Smith & 
Co. JT’ >y commenced work the next day, and in November, 
rer , work upon the line from Marion to Columbus was 
suthc. ‘y completed to justify the company in complying 
with the irgent solicitation of the stockholders and business 
men along the route to commence running trains. 

On the 9th of November, 1876, a contract was made with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for joint use of the To- 
ledo & Woodville road from Walbridge to Toledo, five and 
one-half miles, including the bridge of that road over the 
Maumee river at Toledo, and its depots and other terminal 
facilities in that city. 

In January, 1877, the line was so far completed that 
through-business was commenced, and regular trains were 
run between Columbus and Toledo, but it took the contract- 
ors some time after that to entirely finish the road, but it 
was completed and accepted by the company in July of the 
same year. In 1881, this road was sold and the name 
changed to the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo rail- 
road, and it is now known as the Hocking Valley road. This 
road passes through the central part of Wyandot county in 
a northwest and southeast course. 

The C., C., C. & St. L. railroad, generally known as the ‘‘ Big 
Four,’’ passes through the northwest part of Wyandot 
county, with stations at Carey and Wharton. 

The Northern Ohio railway, operated by the New York 
Central, passes through the northern part of Wyandot 
county, its entire width from east to west, and has stations 
at Carey, Tymochtee and Sycamore. 


WYANDOT COUNTY INFIRMARY 


The Wyandot County Infirmary is situated on the Carey 
road, four miles north of Upper Sandusky. It occupies a 
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beautiful and healthful location,, and is oo with water ; 
by a branch of the Tymochtee creek. 

The infirmary farm was bought in 1869 from Noah Eby ; 
and consists of 280 acres. The infirmary building proper 
was built in 1870, at a cost of $9,000, the admini> wation 
building being the farm house erected ie Noah Eby. The 
first barn was erected in 1874, at a cost of $3,600. The firsi~ 
directors elected to govern the institution were George 
Harper, A. H. Vanorsdall and Tillman Balliet. This was in 
1870. The first superintendent was George Adair, ~d the 
present superintendent is Wiliam Zahn. 

In the rear of the buildings are a few large ap _—s ree, 
said to have been planted by the Wyandot Ind’ is. The 
principal building is constructed of brick, with <¢ length of 
eighty feet and a width of forty-five feet. It contains two 
large halls—one on the first and the other on the second floor 
—on each side of which are the dormitories occupied by the 
inmates. On the first floor are the large and well arranged 
dining room and kitchen. Generally speaking, all of the 
rooms are spacious and well lighted, and during the winter 
are made comfortable by the use of steam. In summer, cozy 
porticos afford pleasant resting places for those who find 
here their only home on earth. Since its establishment, the 
infirmary has been well managed, and its farm and garden 
products, always of the best, largely supply the wants of its 
occupants. 

Prior to the establishment of this infirmary, the poor of - 
Wyandot county had been ‘‘farmed out,’’ which treatment 
of the unfortunate ones was much less humane than the mod- 
ern method. 

Infirmaries homes and other public institutions for 
caring for the unfortunate show an advanced state of 
civilization, and our poor are no longer called paupers, 
neither is their keeping sold to the lowest bidder, nor are 
they ordered out of a township, as has been done in some 
townships in the state. 

The old title ‘‘Poor House’’ would seem altogether ridic- 
ulous if applied to the ‘‘County Home”’ of today. The mod- 
ern methods employed in the management of the county in- 
stitutions of the present time seek to make better men and- 
women of the inmates and to give them a real home, so far at 
least as institutional methods will permit. 
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SOLDIERS IN OUR WARS 


Soldiers are favorably mentioned in sacred, as well as in 
secular history. It was a soldier of whom the Nazarene 
spoke in words of commendation, that He had not seen such 
faith in all Israel. It was a soldier who was so impressed by 
the awful tragedy upon Calvary as to exclaim, ‘‘Truly this 
is the Son of God.’’ And Paul advised Timothy to ‘‘Endure 
hardness as a good soldier.’? The great apostle considered 
the soldier so worthy of imitation that he handed him down 
to all ages as an example to those who would follow the high- 
est ideals. 

Look at Rome, once the mistress of the world! Even in 
her decadence, after official corruption had taken hold of 
every branch of the civil government, the army maintained 
its integrity and honor to the last. The soldier represents 
something independent of himself. In America he stands 
as the defender of representative government—a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by the people. It is 
this reason that he has the respect and gratitude of all patri- 
otic people. When we remember that our comrades fought 
for the perpetuity of the American Union and the upholding 
of the old flag, then we can understand why the generation of 
today holds in grateful regard the soldiers of the Civil war 
who are living, and feel that no flowers are too fragrant to 
enshrine the memory of those who are dead. . 

With the close of the War of 1812 with Great Britain, so 
glorious to the United States in achievements on land and 
sea, in which Ohio soldiers and sailors bore an honorable 
part, came also peace, in large part, with the Indian tribes 
that had so long held back the border settlements within 
Ohio’s limits. There was after the close of the War of 1812 a 
long interval of peace. Then came the war with Mexico. 

The Mexican war was brought:about by the hostile acts of 
the Mexican general, Arista, crossing (April 24, 1846) the 
Rio Grande to attack the United States forces under General 
Zachary Taylor, then maneuvering his troops on the left banks 
of that river, in what was claimed to be a part of Texas, but 
then recently (December 29, 1845) annexed as a state in our 
Union. That war closed with the treaty of Guadaloupe Hi- 
dalgo, signed February 2, 1848, by which we acquired both 
the then provinces of Upper California and New Mexico, 
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now California, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada and 
part of Colorado. A higher civilization swept over a vast 
empire of territory, and millions of human beings have been 
given political, commercial and religious advantages. The 
United States forces employed in the conquest of Mexico ag- 
gregated about 100,000 armed men—26,690 regulars, 56,926 _ 
volunteers, and about 17,000 in the navy. Of these Ohio 
furnished at her quota—her full share of volunteers for the 
army and navy. The Ohio military forces were organized 
into five infantry regiments, fifteen independent companies 
of infantry and five companies for the Fifteenth U. 8. infantry 
and one company of United States mounted riflemen. A 
like proportion was in the navy. 

In the Civil war Ohio furnished twenty-three infantry 
regiments for three months, in response to President Lin- 
coln’s call for 75,000 men. These men are known in history 
as First-Call Troops. Ten other regiments were offered 
which the government refused to accept on that call. For 
three years’ service Ohio furnished one hundred and seven- 
teen infantry regiments, for one year twenty-seven regi- 
ments, two regiments for six months, three others for three 
months, and forty-three for one hundred days. Thirteen 
others were cavalry and three were artillery regiments for 
three years. 

Besides these regimental organizations, Ohio furnished 
twenty-six batteries of artillery, five independent companies 
of cavalry, other companies of sharpshooters, large portions 
of five regiments credited to West Virginia, and two to Ken- 
tucky, two regiments of ‘‘United States Colored Troops,”’ so 
called; also a large portion of the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth 
Massachusetts colored infantry regiments. There were 5,092 
‘‘colored troops’”’ credited to Ohio. Many more of her col- 
ored citizens doubtless enlisted and were credited elsewhere. 
Three thousand, four hundred and forty-three men are known 
to have entered the western gunboat service. Many others 
entered the marine and naval service. Still others enlisted 
during the war in the regular army. 

Ohio furnished 15,766 ‘‘squirrel hunters’? when Cincin- 
nati and the southern borders of Ohio were threatened in 
1862; also about fifty thousand militia for duty during the 
‘‘Morgan raid’’ in 1863. When the war closed Ohio had 
nearly two thousand men enlisted, but not yet mustered, ready 
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to go to the field to fill the gaps in the depleted ranks of her 
regiments. 

Over twenty thousand of the three-years troops reenlisted 
as veterans, to be mustered out only by death, disability or 
final victory. From the best prepared statistics of the pro- 
vost marshal-general and adjutant general of the United 
States Army, and the adjutant-general of Ohio, excluding re- 
enlistments, ‘‘squirrel hunters,’’ and militia, and including a 
low estimate for irregular enlistments in the army and navy 
not credited to Ohio, it is found that Ohio furnished of her 
citizens 340,000 men of all arms of the service for the war; 
and, reduced to a department standard, they represent 
240,000 three-year soldiers. 

Under the ten presidential calls for troops, Ohio fur- 
nished 310,654 soldiers, the sum of her quotas being only 
306,322. Of this immense army of men 8,750 were raised by 
draft, all others were volunteers. 

More than one-half in number of Ohio’s adult male popu- 
lation tendered their lives as a sacrificial offering to the 
Union. From the first call to arms in 1861 to peace in 1865, 
2,668,000 Union patriots answered to the calls of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, became the defenders of their 
country’s cause. : 

The scythe of destruction cut a wide swath, and death 
garnered a superabundant harvest of Ohio’s sons during the 
more than four years’ war. 

There were 24,591 Ohio soldiers killed or mortally 
wounded in actual combat, or who died, before the expiration 
of their terms of enlistment, of wounds or disease. Of this 
number 6,536 were of the mangled slain, who died where 
they fell on the field of action, and 4,674 others ebbed out 
their lives in field-hospitals after receiving mortal wounds, 
and 13,354 died of disease in hospital or prison, from expos- 
ure or cruel starvation. 

Thirty-seven were killed or mortally wounded, and forty- 
seven died of disease, ete., out of every thousand of Ohio 
troops. 

The ‘‘destroying angel,’’ neither in peace nor war, respects 
persons, rank, caste, class or station. The Angel of Death 
spread wide his wings and swooped in his victims from 
among the heroes of the bayonet and sabre, the cannon and 
the sword. 
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The grand total of losses in the Union army, from Sumter 
to the final peace, was 294,000 men, 9,000 of whom were offi- 
cers, and 285,000 enlisted men. The loss in Ohio officers 
alone is known to have reached 872, nearly ten per centum 
of the grand total of officers, and every eleventh enlisted man 
of the Union army who fell in the war was an Ohio soldier. 

The total of the losses in battle of all kinds in both the 
American and British armies in the seven years’ war of the 
Revolution, excluding only the captured at Saratoga and 
Yorktown, is 21,526. This number falls 4,000 below Ohio’s 
dead-list alone during the Civil war. 

In summing up Ohio’s sacrifices, mention has only been 
made of the dead during the war, omitting those who have 
since died of wounds and disease contracted in the service, 
and the many mangled and disabled living soldiers. 

The soldiers suffered and died in camp, on the march, as 
guards and sentinels by day and by night, during the biv- 
ouac, in tent, hospital and prison, and while exposed to 
storms in all seasons and climes. In all the movements of 
the army, disease and death followed in the train. 

Each year the number of the survivors of the Civil war 
grows less. We who still survive have gotten so far up the 
hill of time that it may be proper to stop and look back and 
down into the valley of the years of your youth and recall the 
events of the most wonderful half century in the history of 
the world. 

In some respects we have been the most fortunate of all 
the generations of men, for while some have passed event- 
less lives, without incident or history, the generation we rep- 
resent has taken part in some of the greatest events in the 
annals of time. Ours has participated in the debates of the 
greatest questions which have ever agitated a people, and 
also took part in the bloody conflict that decided the fate of 
the American Republic—that decreed that we should have 
but one country and one flag. 

At the breaking out of the Spanish-American war the 
United States had a standing army of 28,183 officers and 
enlisted men, and so scattered as not to be available by con- 
centration. Not to exceed half that number could be utilized 
for immediate operations against the enemy in Cuba, a mere 
fraction of the regular and volunteer forces already there. 
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On April 23 (two days after our minister at Madrid was 
handed his passports) the President called for 125,000 volun- 
teers, and, May 25, 1898, he called for 75,000 more. These 
were organized and in drill camps within a few days, and 
some of them were soon hastened, with available regulars, to 
Santiago, Cuba. 

Throughout the regular army were many of Ohio’s sons. 
So as to the navy. Ohio had her full quota of officers and 
men in both—some of whom had won distinction in the Civil 
war. 

When the Spanish war broke out Ohio’s population was 
about one-twentieth of the whole country. Under the first 
eall of the president, Ohio furnished 428 officers and 8,052 en- 
listed men; under his second eall, 73 officers and 6,801 en- 
listed men, including hospital and signal corps men, engi- 
neers and immunes, a grand total of 15,354, and considerably 
more than her proper quota, based on population. If the 
call had been for the whole 200,000 from Ohio, it would have 
been promptly filled, leaving many disappointed, patriotic 
young men still clamoring to be taken. ‘The heroic spirit of 
the Ohio Civil-war soldiers and sailors had descended to their 
sons. 

The state furnished ten infantry regiments, all of full 
strength, save the Ninth Ohio (colored), which had only one 
battalion; one volunteer light artillery and one volunteer cav- 
alry regiment, and to the Second United States Volunteer 
Engineers, 273 men; to the Volunteer United States Hospital 
Corps, 461 men; to the United States Volunteer Signal 
Corps, 50 men, and four companies of United States volun- 
teers (immunes), 424 men. 

The total deaths in all the Ohio volunteer organizations 
while in the United States service were 230, seven officers 
and 223 men. 

From the declaration of war (April 21) to the peace pro- 
tocol (August 12, 1898), 114 days, there was the greatest ac- 
tivity, and military and naval operations extended to Span- 
ish possessions half around the world. 

In this war Ohio’s officers and soldiers, with others North, 
were organized into brigades, divisions and army corps with 
those from the South, and all proudly and loyally affiliated, . 
often under officers who fought on opposite sides in the Civil 
war. , 
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For the duration of the war and the small amount of 
blood shed the results attained, physical and moral, in the 
Spanish-American war, were unparalleled. | 


THE FIRST BATTLE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


The author of this history was a Union soldier of the 
Civil war, and well knows whereof he writes, as he partici- 
pated in this first battle. 

The first battle of the Civil war was fought at Phillippi, 
West Virginia, June 3, 1861. In that engagement the Union 
troops, under command of Colonel Kelley, defeated the 
rebels under Colonel Potterfield, killing fifteen of their men. 

While this battle was comparatively small in the number 
of men engaged, it was of great importance in shaping the 
events which followed, and its influence was far reaching in 
its results to the Union cause. The victory there was as in- 
spiring to the North as it was discouraging to the South. 

Phillippi is an historical name. But this is not the Phil- 
lippi where Brutus fell, but the Phillippi where the Union 
troops won the first victory in the war of the Rebellion.. 

There was a Scotch tradition that— 


‘*Which spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
That party conquers in the strife.’’ 


The fate of the battle was often anticipated by the Scotch 
observing which party first shed blood. It has been said 
that the Highlanders under Montrose were so deeply imbued 
with this idea that on the morning of the battle of Tipper- 
moor, they murdered a defenseless herdman whom they 
found in the fields, merely to secure an advantage which they 
thought was of much consequence to their party. They also 
believed that the result of war hung on the result of the first 
battle. 

The Scottish tradition was verified in the result of the 
American war of the Rebellion, as it had frequently been 
in the clannish contests between the Highlanders and Low- 
landers of Scotland, centuries before. 

The day following the morning of the battle of Phillippi 
an Ohio captain had charge of the troops picketing one of the 
roads, with instructions to arrest any person who attempted 
to enter or leave the town. , 
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While the people of that vicinity knew that Colonel Pot- 
terfield and his rebel force were stationed at Phillippi, and 
that the Union troops were in possession at Grafton, and that 
the armies being so near to each other, a battle might occur 
at any time, they were surprised nevertheless when they 
heard cannonading at early dawn of the morning of June 3d. 
The cannonading awakened the people of Barbour county as 
they had never been aroused before. After the cannonading 
had ceased the people began to get anxious about the result, 
and men attempted to go to Phillippi to get the news. In 
so doing twenty-three men were halted and placed under ar- 
rest, by the captain above referred to, who took the men as 
prisoners into town, and later was ordered to have them shot. 

The business of war was new to us all then, and we had had 
no time to learn the rules and regulations thereof. This 
order seemed an unnecessary and murderous one, and the 
young captain was reluctant to carry it into execution. 
Therefore, he delayed hoping the order would be revoked. 
It happened during the day that an officer higher in rank 
came to Philippi and took command of the troops there, and 
to this officer the captain presented the case of the prisoners 
whom he had orders to have shot, and the order was not only 
revoked but the prisoners were discharged and returned to 
their homes. 

It was fortunate for those prisoners that the captain was 
a gentleman of humane feeling, otherwise he might have 
hastily executed the order without an effort to have it re- 
voked or reconsidered, as was the case in the following 
incident: 

When ‘prisoners were brought before Sir William How- 
ard, who was an enthusiastic mathematician and at that time 
was engaged in trying to solve a mathematical.problem, a 
lheutenant approached and asked for orders as to their 
disposal. 

Sir William, pumoyed at the interruption, exclaimed: 
‘Hang the prisoners,’’ and went on with his work. 

After he had finished he went to inquire about the pris- 
oners and to learn with what they had been charged, and was 
horrified to learn that his exclamation ‘‘Hang the prison- 
ers!’’ had been taken for an order and that they had all been 
executed. . 
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In the battle of Phillippi, J: E. Hanger, a young soldier 
of Rebel Colonel Potterfield’s command, lost a limb by being 
struck by a cannon ball. He received surgical attention 
from Dr. Robinson, of Wooster, who was then surgeon of the 
Sixteenth Ohio volunteer infantry. This was the first ampu- 
tation performed in the Civil war. Mr. Hanger is still liv- 
ing. He resides in Washington, D. C., and has been suc- 
cessful as a manufacturer of artificial limbs. 

Here is another Scotch story: 

A. story is told that early in the eighteenth century, in a 
Scotch camp, an orderly who had charge of burying the dead 
after a battle reported to the officer in command, saluted and 
said, ‘‘There is a heap of fellows lying out yonder who say they 
are not dead, that they are only wounded and won’t let us bury 
them like the rest. What shall we do?’ ‘‘Bury them at 
once,’’ replied the commander, ‘‘for if you take their word 
for it, they won’t be dead for a hundred years to come.”’ 

The orderly saluted and started off to carry out the order, 
and the commander had to dispatch another orderly at once 
and in haste to prevent his order from becoming a tragedy. 


WYANDOT COUNTY’S MILITARY RECORD 


Patriotism has all ages for its own, and the history of 
patriotic deeds lives after nations perish. 

The graves of soldiers are, in a certain sense, like those of 
the saints, on an equality. The place where an officer is buried, 
hke that of a private, is simply the grave of a soldier. Death 
obliterates all class, distinction and rank. The grave of an 
humble Christian is on an equal with that of a prelate, for— 
‘The graves of all His saints He blessed.’’? While in death 
all are equal, each while living has an individual part and 
place. No matter if the graves of soldiers are beneath the 
sweeping shadows of the pines, or in the sun-kissed verdure 
of the unsheltered sod, whether in the beautiful cemeteries of 
the North, or whether they are simply unmarked graves in 
the chastened South, or in the islands of the sea, whether the 
storms rage over them or whether the birds fill the air with 
the melody of their songs, the hallowed graves of American 
soldiers are everywhere revered and honored. 

The history of Wyandot county would be incomplete with- 
out proper cognizance being given to the loyalty and patri- 
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otism of its citizens. The county came into the sisterhood of 
counties too late to participate in the Indian wars of the 
northwest, or in the war with Great Britain in 1812 to 1814. 
And yet the early settlers who were afterwards instrumental 
in organizing the county were active participants in both of 
these wars. The first call to arms after the organization of 
Wyandot county, was in the Mexican war in 1846-1848. 

It would be impossible to embody in this history of Wyan- 
dot county anything approaching a detailed account of the 
long and bitter struggle between the North and South—known 
as the War of the Rebellion. The whole nation was aroused 
as never before in the history of any people. Very few real- 
ized at the beginning of the struggle the magnitude of the 
conflict. From every village and farm the loyal youths of the 
North impelled by a spontaneous patriotic impulse hurried 
to the nation’s rescue, and Wyandot county was not behind 
the most enthusiastic in her willingness to contribute to the 
preservation of the Union and the integrity of the flag. For 
a brief period all business apparently was suspended, and 
naught was seen or heard in the streets of her towns but the 
display of national colors, groups of excited men in earnest 
discussion, small parties of volunteers marching in cadence 
step, or to the drum beat, and the voices of impassioned 
orators, who, though usually able and active workers—at 
home, were seldom to be seen or heard in the fore-front of 
battle. As a result, hardly had the wires ceased to click the 
call for men ere three full companies of Wyandot county 
volunteers, under the command of Captains Wilson, Kirby 
- and Tyler, were in readiness to move forward where ordered. 
From that hour until the close of the war, the loval and patri- 
otic people of the county never lagged when called upon for 
men, material, or money, and her sons, sufficient in number to 
form nearly two regiments, performed valiant service upon all 
the great battlefields of the rebellion. As a means, therefore, 
of perpetuating their names and their deeds to the latest 
generations, the remainder of this chapter will be devoted to 
brief accounts of the various battles, marches, ete., in which 
they were conspicuous participants. 


FIFTEENTH OHIO INFANTRY 


This regiment was among the first to respond to the presi- 
dent’s call for 75,000 men for three months’ service, and on the 
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Ath of May, 1861, it was organized at Camp Jackson, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Four days later it moved to Camp Goddard, near 
Zanesville, Ohio. Here it passed about ten days in preparing 
for active duty in the field. It was then ordered into West 
Virginia, and crossing the Ohio river at Bellaire, it was 
employed for some time in guard duty on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, advancing as far as Grafton. Subsequently 
it was engaged in the rout of the rebels under General Porter- 
field, at Phillippi—June 3—and afterward took part in the 
movements around Laurel Hill and Carrick’s Ford. The 
Fifteenth performed a large amount of marching and guard 
duty and rendered valuable service to the government in 
assisting to stay the progress of the enemy, who were endeavy- 
oring to carry the war into the North. Having served its 
term of enlistment, it returned to Columbus, Ohio, and was 
discharged about the Ist of August, having lost but two men— 
one killed and one died of disease. Three of its companies 
during the three months’ service—C, G and I—commanded 
respectively by Capts. William T. Wilson, Peter A. Tyler 
and Isaac M. Kirby, were recruited in Wyandot county. 

Immediately after the disbandment of the three months’ 
organization, Col. Moses R. Dickey and Lieut.-Col. Wiliam 
T. Wilson, assisted by Maj. William Wallace and Captains 
Cummings, McClenahan, Miller, Kirby, Askew, Glover, Daw- 
son, Cummins, Gilliland and Holloway, began the reorganiza- 
tion of the regiment for the three years’ service. Recruiting 
progressed rapidly, many of the original members reenlisted, 
and ere the lapse of many days at ‘‘Camp Mordecai Bartley,”’ 
near Mansfield, Ohio, the ranks of the Fifteenth Regiment 
were again filled. Of its ten companies, D, Capt. Isaac M. 
Kirby in command, represented Wyandot county. 

The regiment left Camp Bartley for Camp Dennison, Sep- 
tember 26, 1861, and after a few days detention at the latter 
place, in obtaining arms, equipments, etc., it proceeded to 
Lexington, Kentucky. A few days later it was transported 
by rail to Louisville, and from there to Nolins Station, where 
it was assigned to the Sixth Brigade (Gen. R. W. Johnson), 
Second Division (Gen. A. MeD. McCook), of the Army of 
the Ohio, then commanded by Gen. William T. Sherman, sub- 
sequently by General Buell. It thereafter participated in 
the movements of Buell’s army, without sustaining any losses 
worthy of mention until in the second day’s battle at Pitts- 
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burg Landing, where it lost six men killed and sixty-two 
wounded. With its division the regiment remained in the 
vicinity of Corinth, Mississippi, until the middle of June, 
when it marched away with Buell’s army, and after moving 
from point to point in the states of Alabama, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, arrived at Nashville, Tennessee, November 7, 1862, 
as part of General Rosecrans’ command, the latter having 
succeeded General Buell on the march from Louisville to 
Nashville. 

In the battle of Stone River the regiment was heavily 
engaged, losing eighteen killed, and eighty-nine wounded. 
Subsequently it took part in the advance movements which 
resulted in the occupation of Chattanooga. After crossing the 
Tennessee river the regiment remained on the extreme right 
flank of the army until the morning of the 19th of September, 
1863, when it marched for the battlefield of Chickamauga, a 
distance of thirteen miles, and was engaged soon after its 
arrival. In that battle the regiment lost one officer and nine 
men killed, two officers and sixty-nine men wounded and forty 
men missing. The regiment bore its share in the arduous 
labors and privations of the siege of Chattanooga, and on the 
25th of November participated in the brilliant assault of 
Mission Ridge, capturing a number of prisoners and some 
artillery. On the 28th of November the regiment, then belong- 
ing to the First Brigade, Third Division, Fourth Army Corps, 
marched with the corps to the relief of Burnside’s troops at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, arriving on the 8th of December. 

On the 14th of January, 1864, the greater portion of the 
regiment having reenlisted for another term of three years, 
it started for Columbus, Ohio, via Chattanooga, for veteran 
furlough. Jt arrived at Columbus with 350 veterans on the 
10th of February, and on the 14th of March its members re- 
assembled at Camp Chase to return to the field, numbering, 
with recruits, more than nine hundred men. On returning to 
the front the train conveying the regiment was thrown from 
the track near Charleston, Tennessee, by which accident 
twenty men were more or less injured. In the Atlanta cam- 
paign, which began the first week in May and terminated 
September 1, the Fifteenth regiment, as part of the Fourth 
army corps, was an active participant. At Rocky Face Ridge, 
Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, Chattahoochie River and 
Atlanta the regiment won imperishable honors. 
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When Hood’s rebel army began its march northward, the 
regiment formed a portion of the army under General Thomas, 
which was sent to thwart the plans of the enemy. It did not 
participate in the battle at Franklin, Tennessee, but at Nash- 
ville the gallantry of its members was conspicuous. ‘The pur- 
suit of Hood’s defeated army was continued into northern 
Alabama, where the regiment remained until the middle of 
March, 1865, when it was ordered to move into east Ten- 
nessee. After performing the duties assigned it in that region, 
the regiment was ordered to Nashville, and reached the last- 
named point about the 1st of May. On the 16th of June it 
was ordered to proceed to Texas. 

With a good degree of cheerfulness the men turned their 
backs once more upon their homes, went to Johnstonville and 
thence by boats to New Orleans. Moving down a short dis- 
tance below the city they bivouacked on the old Jackson battle 
grounds until July 5, when they embarked for Texas. The 
regiment arrived at Indianola July 9, disembarked, and in 
order to obtain a sufficient supply of water marched the same 
night to Green Lake, a distance of about twenty miles. Re- 
maining there just one month, on the 10thof Augustit marched 
for San Antonio, a distance of 150 miles. The scarcity of 
water, the extreme heat, and want of suitable rations, together 
with inadequate transportation, all combined, made this one 
of the most severe marches the regiment ever endured. It 
reached the Salado, a small stream near San Antonio, on the 
21st of August, and remained at that point until October 20, 
when it was designated to perform post duty in the city, and 
continued to act in that capacity until November 21, when 
it was mustered out of service and ordered to Columbus, Ohio, 
for final discharge. The regiment left San Antonio on the 
24th of November, and marched to Indianola, proceeding 
thence by way of New Orleans and Cairo, to Columbus, Ohio, 
where it arrived December 25, and was finally discharged from 
the United States service December 27, 1865. Thus, as a 
regiment, the Fifteenth had been in service about four years 
and eight months. It was among the first to be mustered in 
and one of the last to be mustered out. 

Following are the names of officers and men who served in 
the regiment from Wyandot county: 

Three months’ men—field and staff—Surgeon, Orrin Fer- 
ris; served full term. 
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Company O—Captain, W. T. Wilson. 

First leutenant—F. W. Martin. 

Second leutenant—H. ©. Miner. 

Orderly sergeant—D. S. Brown. 

Privates—H. Aneshensley, I. L. Barger, Paul Berleen, D. 
P. Blaser, Thomas Boyle, J. W. Brandenburg, J. W. Brewer, 
O. K. Brown, Henry Carr, J. S. Chapin, George A. Clark, 
Thomas Clark, Jacob Clinger, D. Cover, George Crawford, Jo- 
seph DeLong, Samuel Dunn, John Ebersole, Peter Fernwalt, 
R. B. Ferris, Enos Goodman, J. Halstead, G. Hardin, W. Helsel, 
W. Holmes, J. Huey, John Keller, J. A. Kerr, John Keys, A. 
B. Lindsay, W. P. Mahon, J. G. McClain, J. McClary, H. 
McLaughlin, A. T. Mitchell, Elias Morris, G. C. Myers, H. B. 
Nichols, Nicholas Ratz, M. Ragon, W. Reichman, O. Reed, 
D. Reynolds, Henry Reynolds, J. Reynolds, J. F. Rose, John 
Sahn, 8. C. Sahn, Henry Schidigger, A. Smith, J. A. Smith, 
C. Stevens, F'. A. Stevens, B. E. Stewart, J. Stewart, J. Stofer, 
Noah Stoker, J. H. Stoner, J. Straw, D. Swartz, J. H. Swine- 
hart, D.s. Terry, A.“ P.Troup, H-D. Vroman, J. Wamus, 
J. A. White, J. D. Williams, C. Wilt, Levi Willoughby, W. H. 
Woodcock, H. Wuscher. 

Company G—Captain, P. A. Tyler. 

First lieutenant—William H. Kilmer. 

Second lieutenant—Samuel Harper. 

Orderly sergeant—R. W. Morris. 

Privates—Fred Agerter, S. F. Anno, W. F. Atherton, . 
George Babbitt, J. J. Basom, W. F. Basom, Isaac Blackburn, 
Conrad Bope, J. Boyer, F. Brobst, W. Bryant, Henry Camp- 
bell, Abraham Conger, John Conger, C. Copler, S. Cooper, 
A. Covill, Ms Cowgill, H. Demming, J. Dipprey, W. Dipprey, 
J. L. Durbin, R. J. Harp, H. H. Eggleston, E. Ekleberry, E. P. 
Emerson, W. Eyestone, J. Frank, J. Grunditsch, O. Hall, D. 
Hartsough, G. W. Hawk, Lewis B. Henry, G. Howell, 8. F. 
Hughes, J. R. Ingerson, A. J. King, J. C. Kitchen, T. Laux, M. 
B. Layton, E. Longabaugh, R. M. Lundy, D. Maloy, D. Mays, 
S. Mays, H. McCormick, Jacob Mellon, P. R. Moore, F. Myer, 
L. Peterson, W. Picket, R. W. Pool, J. EK. Reed, J. E. Reid- 
ling, J. W. Reynolds, H. Rinebarger, J. G. Risterpher, W. 
Rummell, A. J. Shaner, F'. Sneringer, S. Spalding, E. Spencer, 
William Spencer, J. Spoon, W. Spoon, J. Surplus, H. Trow- 
bridge, W. D. Tyler, W. Vanchoik, T. A. Van Gundy, G. 
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Waggoner, D. Walton, M. Walton, Levi White, B. F. Will- 
oughby, M. Willoughby, I. Wood, H. Yager, J. Yeager. 

Company I—Captain, I. M. Kirby. 

First lieutenant—D. J. Culbertson. 

Second lieutenant—Samuel Bachtell. 

Orderly sergeant—J. 8. Start. 

Privates—James R. Ahlefeld, Charles D. Allison, David 
Allison, Moses Allison, J. B. Bibby, P. Bloom, James Boroff, 
James Bowers, Hudson Breese, John Byers, A. J. Caldwell, 
B. F. Culver, Oscar David, S. DeJean, Martin A. Ditty, R. W. 
Druckmiller, E. P. Dumm, John Estle, John M. Ewing, Mat- 
thew Ewing, Fred Forney, Peter Forney, Wm. L. Foy, Math- 
ias Free, David Galbraith, D. A. Geiger, J. B. Getchel, David 
Gilliland, W. Goodin, R. T. Gorman, A. M. Gunder, H. D. 
Gunder, Hugh Guthery, D. E. Hale, Leonard Hartle, W. H. 
Hefflebower, W. Hefflefinger, W. M. Hesser, Rush Holloway, 
Harrison Horick, James Irvin, David James, Henry Jaqueth, 
Albert Jewell, J. R. Jurey, John A. Kerr, C. E. Livenspire, 
Marvin Lumbard, W. H. Maffett, W. H. Mulford, E. S. Mun- 
ger, Stephen Murphy, Michael Myers, William O’Brien, 
George P. Price, Hugh Reinhard, J. S. Renshaw, Lewis Rid- 
ling, G. W. Rockwell, Marion Rockwell, Dr. C. J. Rodig, 
Alonzo N. Sawyer, D. J. Shay, Hiram Storm, T. M. Straw, 
John Warner, Harrison Washburn, Z. Welch, John Welk, 
James Weller, W. H. Welsh, J. B. White, W.S. White, David 
Whitmore, 8. W. Wolf, Ephraim Yerk. 

Recruits—W. H. Ashbrook, Edmund Basely, E. Blow, 
Peter Blow, John Burn, W. H. Cone, J. H. Corning, D. W. 
Doughty, W. 8. Dumm, J. B. Graham, Richard Gwin, D. 
Hagerman, A. J. Hazen, M. Howell, Thomas Irvine, Wesley 
Kerr, W. J. Kuntz, West McClain, Ellis Quaintance, William 
Roberts, Benton Sell, A. D. Snider, George Spayth, John 
Spooner, James Westenholm, John Whinnery, William Whip- 
ple, A. S. Wormley, Wood, William Young. 

Three years’ men—field and staff—lieutenant colonel, 
William T. Wilson, commissioned August 7, 1861; resigned 
August 11, 1862. 

Surgeon—Orrin Ferris, commissioned October 21, 1861, 
resigned March 15, 1862. ; 

Company C—Corporal, Julius Straw. 

Privates—Henry Carr, Jerome Kennedy, West McClain, 
N. McFarland, C. Stevens, George Spayth. 
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Company D, first term—I. M. Kirby,* captain; D. J. Cul- 
bertson, first lieutenant; Samuel Bachtell, second lieutenant; 
S. S. Pettit, orderly sergeant; William H. Mulford, second 
sergeant; Robert T. Gorman third sergeant; T. M. Straw, 
fourth sergeant; William Palmer, fifth sergeant; John Cald- 
well, first corporal; Ambrose Norton, second corporal; Lowry 
Leith, third corporal; John Sheehy, fourth corporal; James 
Weller, fifth corporal; William O’Brien, sixth corporal; 
George Kirby, seventh corporal; George T. Renshaw, eighth 
corporal. 

Privates—John S. Albert, O. C. Brown, John Burke, Wil- 
ham H. Campbell, William Carr, Francis A. Carter, William 
H. Cavins, J. A. Clark, Thomas Coffaild, Myron Conger, Den- 
nis Conroy, William Conroy, J. W. Corwine, John Crouse, 
Oscar Davis, Jerry Driscol, J. T. Duly, Nelson Ellis, E. G. 
Emptage, James M. Ewing, John M. Ewing, James Fowler, 
David Galbraith, Christopher Gay, James A. Gorman, O. E. 
Gravell, John Hahn, John H. Harder, Lorenzo D. Harkum, 
John Hart, Leonard Hartle, A. J. Hazen, Fred Hensel, John 
W. Hensel, John Hesser, J. D. Higginbotham, John Hollo- 
well, Mathias Howell, Charles H. Huffman, John A. Ingle- 
hart, Silas Jones, James O. Keller, Newton Kennedy, Orville 
Kerr, A. B. Keyes, Edward Kightlinger, Emanuel Lambright, 
Adam Lautzenheiser, Moses B. Layton, Daniel Logan, Marvin 
Lumbard, John Martin, Wesley McCormick, A. 8. Miller, 
George W. Myers, Christian Nafzgar, John Osborne, Eli 
Ragon, Thomas Ragon, Butler Reamy, Adam Reish, Cornelius 
Rex, Henry. Schriver, T. L. Shaw, Royal Sherman, Joseph 
Sims, Joseph Snyder, Alexander Sproat, E. H. Stevens, 
George W. Tucker, Daniel Van Gundy, James Van Gundy, 
David Vroman, J. N. Welsh, William R. White, Daniel D. 
Williams, John Williams, C. W. Williamson, Joseph Wilson, 
William Wolford, Jacob T. Wood, Nathan A. Worley, Wil- 
liam Worley, Bela B. Zimmerman, John W. Zook. 

Company D (at a later period)—Captains, David J. Cul- 
bertson, commission revoked; Samuel S. Pettit, resigned, 
April 28, 1864. 

First lieutenant—Samuel Bachtell, promoted to captain 
April 7, 1863; resigned as first heutenant September 1, 1864; 
Charles J. Rodig, killed September 16, 1864: 


* Resigned May 4, 1862. 
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Sergeants—Ambrose Norton, John Sheehy, E. H. Stevens, 
Daniel Williams. 

Corporals—William H. Worley, J. C. Rasey, Daniel Van 
Gundy. 

Privates—Charles Baldwin, J. A. Brewer, Henry Camp- 
bell, W. P. Carr, M. B. Conger, Oscar Davis, Edward Davis, 
L. D. Harkum, Nelson Ellis, J. M. Ewing, James M. Ewing, 
M.. V. Ewing, J. A. Inglehart, Frederick Hensel, John W. 
Hensel, J. E. Hesser, James Keller, Newton Kennedy, Orvill 
Kerr, A. B. Keys, George Kirby, Henry C. Nagel, A. Laut- 
zenheiser, William Mahon, KE. Lambright, Henry Schooner, 
' Marvin Lumbard, Ed Kightlinger, Adam Risby, John Os- 
borne, A. E. Miller, James Van Gundy, Leonard Hartle, T. R. 
Walker, Peter Worley, Royal Sherman. 

Company G—Musician, T. A. Van Gundy. 

Privates—Conrad Bope, William Cummings, Jacob Grun- 
ditsch, J. C. Kitchen, William Spencer. 

Company H—Private, Thomas J. Finnell. 

Company I—Privates, Alexander Ash, A. J. Hazen, Wil- 
liam Ash, R. M. Druckemiller, J. L. Gilliland, Andrew Larick, 
Stephen Murphy, Hugh Rinehart, G. W. Rockwell. 

Company K—Privates, Samuel Yencer, Gabriel Hardin. 

Of companies not reported—Joseph Henderson, C. E. Liv-- 
enspire, Richard Loder, E. 8S. B. Spencer, J. R. Jurey, Jessup 
Yencer, J. A. Simmons, Frank Simpson, William Spoon, 
Charles Hoffman, Peter Hoffman, William Holden, E. P. 
Emerson, William Emptage. 


FORTY-NINTH OHIO INFANTRY 


The Forty-ninth Ohio Infantry was recruited in the coun- 
ties of Crawford, Hancock, Seneca, Sandusky and Wyandot 
during the summer of 1861. The latter county was repre- 
sented in all of its companies, but more largely in Company D 
than any other. The regimental rendezvous was established 
at Camp Noble, near Tiffin, Ohio, where an organization was 
completed on the 5th of September. Five days later, the regi- 
ment left its rendezvous and arrived at Camp Dennen) Cin-. 
cinnati, on the 11th of that month, where it received arms and 
equipments. On the 20th of September, it embarked on 
the cars for Western Virginia. After waiting an hour or SO, 
this order was countermanded, and the regiment directed to 
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report to Gen. Robert Anderson, at Louisville, Kentucky, 
where it arrived on the 21st of September, thus gaining the 
proud distinction of being the first Union regiment to occupy 
Kentucky soil, other. than Gen. Rousseau’s small command 
of loyal Kentuckians, which, organized on the Indiana side of 
the river at the falls of the Ohio, had marched through Louis- 
ville three days before, and taken position at Muldraugh’s 
Hill, thus foiling the rebel, Buckner, in his plan to seize and 
occupy Louisville. 

The reception of the Forty-ninth in Louisville was cordial 
in the extreme. It was not known outside of military head- 
quarters that the regiment was on its way from Ohio. Hence, 
as the two boats transporting the command, lashed together, 
neared the wharf (the regimental band performing national 
airs) and as the regiment landed, the people of the city— 
wrought up to a high state of excitement by the stirring events 
of the two or three days immediately preceding—received it 
with enthusiasm, formed in its rear and marched with it 
through the principal streets to the head-quarters of General 
Anderson. The hero of Sumter appeared on the balcony of 
the hotel and welcomed the regiment in a short address, to 
which Colonel Gibson responded in his happiest vein. These 
ceremonies over, the people of Louisville turned out en masse, 
improvised a magnificent dinner at the Louisville hotel, and 
the men of the regiment had a hilarious time, while the officers 
dined with General Anderson. In the evening the regiment 
proceeded by rail to Shepardsville, .and thence to the Rolling 
Fork, where it joined Gen. William T. Sherman’s command 
—the ‘‘Louisville Legion,’’ and detachments of other troops 
under the command of the chivalrous Col. Lovell H. Rousseau. 
The next morning (September 23), in company with Rous- 
seau, the regiment moved forward, wading the Rolling Fork 
waistdeep, drove a small body of rebel troops from Elizabeth- 
town, and then, supperless, bivouacked for the night. On 
the 11th of October, it moved to Nolin creek,-and established 
Camp Nevin, and in December following was here assigned to 
the Sixth brigade (composed of the Fifteenth Ohio, Col. Moses 
R. Dickey ; Forty-ninth Ohio, Col. William H. Gibson ; Thirty- 
second Indiana, Col. August Willich; and Thirty-ninth Indi- 
ana, Col. Thomas J. Harrison) in command of Gen. Richard 
W. Johnson; Second Division, Gen. A. McD. McCook in com- 
mand, Army of the Ohio. 
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On the 14th of February, 1862, the regiment, with its bri- 
gade and division, advanced toward Bowling Green. After 
some delay in crossing the river, it marched in the direction 
of Nashville, reaching that city on the 3d of March. On the 
16th of the same month, it marched with Buell’s army to join 
Grant’s forces at Pittsburg Landing, arriving there in the 
evening of the first day’s battle—April 6. It participated 
in the engagement of the 7th of April, and contributed its 
full share of work in driving the enemy from the field. There- 
after, as part of Buell’s army, the Forty-ninth engaged in 
all the battles, marches, reverses, etc., which characterized 
Buell’s command during the spring, summer and early autumn 
of 1862. Subsequently it fought with Rosecrans at Stone 
River, Liberty Gap and Chickamauga; under Thomas at Mis- 
souri Ridge, and with Sherman during the Atlanta campaign. 

When General Rosecrans, then in command of the Army 
of the Cumberland, commenced his movement on Murfrees- 
boro on the 26th of December, 1862, the Forty-ninth moved 
out of Nashville on the Nolinsville turnpike with the right 
wing under General McCook, and after constant skirmishing 
found itself in line of battle on the extreme right of the Union 
army before Murfreesboro on the evening of the 30th. At 
6 o’clock the next morning, Kirk’s brigade, to the left and 
front, was furiously assailed, and, giving way, was thrown 
back on the Forty-ninth, which at once became engaged and 
was borne back by overwhelming numbers a mile and a half to 
the Nashville turnpike, which it reached after an incessant 
conflict of nine hours. On the following morning, the regi- 
ment was sent to reconnoiter on the right and rear of the main 
army. Rejoining its brigade, it operated during the remain- 
der of the day on the extreme right of the army, in connection 
with Stanley’s cavalry. On Friday, January 2, 1863, it was 
held in reserve until late in the afternoon, when, upon the re- 
pulse of Van Cleve’s division on the left, it was ordered, with 
its brigade, to retrieve the fortunes of the day in that part of 
the field. It joined in a magnificent bayonet charge, which re- 
sulted in recovering the lost ground and a severe defeat to 
the enemy. 

At Chickamauga, the Forty-ninth held a position in the 
morning of the first day, on the extreme right of the Union 
forces, forming part of Gen. Richard W. Johnson’s division. 
Before being engaged, however, the division was shifted to 
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the extreme left of the army and joined Thomas’ corps. At 
2 o’clock P. M., the regiment became engaged with the enemy’s 
right, posted in a dense woods. A charge was made, the 
enemy driven, and two guns captured by the Forty-ninth. 
This charge occurred between 3 and 4 0’clock P. M. At dusk, 
the enemy having been re-enforced, made a charge. The 
enemy gained a point directly in front of the brigade, deliv- 
ered a withering volley, and with their accustomed yell rushed 
forward with the bayonet. Although on the alert, the Union 
forces were staggered and gave some ground. They quickly 
rallied, however, and repulsed the rebels. During the second 
day at Chickamauga the regiment was constantly engaged 
in various parts of the field, and with the Fifteenth Ohio and 
Goodspeed’s battery, accomplished a brilliant exploit. The 
enemy had broken through the Union left and were exultingly 
charging for the center, when the Forty-ninth faced to the 
rear and poured into the enemy a withering fire. From the 
other side of the circle, Goodspeed’s battery and the Fifteenth 
Ohio poured a destructive, unceasing fire, and the rebels were 
checked and sent back flying to their main body. The brigade 
of which the Fifteenth and Forty-ninth Ohio formed part, 
was the last to leave the field of Chickamauga. It halted at 
Rossville one day, and the following night retired to Chat- 
tanooga. 

By the consolidation of the original Twentieth and Twenty- 
first army corps in October, 1863, into the organization known 
during the remainder of the war as the Fourth Army Corps, 
the brigade* of which the Forty-ninth Ohio formed part, was 
transferred to the Third Division of the Fourth Corps. As 
part of the last mentioned command, the regiment fought on 
many other fields and always maintained the high reputation, 
its gallant members had attained from the beginning of their 
service. At Mission Ridge, it was one of the first to plant its 
colors on the summit of that mountain. Immediately after 
this success, the regiment moved with Granger’s corps to the 
relief of Burnside’s forces at Knoxville. This campaign was 
one of the most severe that the regiment had ever been called 
upon to endure. The weather was intensely cold, with snow 
on the ground, the men almost naked and without shoes, and 
the rations exhausted. The march of the relieving army over 
the mountains of East Tennessee was literally marked by 


* First Brigade, Second Division, Twentieth Army Corps. 
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bloody foot prints. Yet the soldiers of the West did not grum- 
ble, but were ever eager to be led against the foe. In the midst 
of this campaign, the men of the Forty-ninth, in common with 
those of all other regiments, were called upon to re-enlist for 
another term of three years; a majority of them responded 
favorably to the summons, and at the conclusion of the march 
proceeded homeward on veteran furlough. } 

In the Atlanta campaign the regiment participated in the 
battles at Rocky Face Ridge, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, Chattahoochie River, and the series of engagements 
around Atlanta. Also in the movements that resulted in the 
battles at Jonesboro and Lovejoy Station. When Sherman 
began his march to the sea, the regiment and corps went back 
with General Thomas to attend to the rebel Hood in Tennes- 
see. The subsequent movements of the regiment are told in 
the sketch relating to its companion regiment, the Fifteenth 
Ohio Infantry. It proceeded to Texas in June and landed at 
Victoria early in July, 1865. After remaining at San Antonio 
for some weeks, it returned to Victoria where it was mustered 
out of service on the 30th day of November, 1865. 

The whole number of names borne upon the rolls of the 
regiment is fifteen hundred and and fifty-two. Eight officers 
were killed in battle, and twenty wounded (six mortally). Of 
the enlisted men, one hundred and twenty-seven were killed 
in battle, seventy-one were mortally wounded, one hundred 
and sixty-five died from disease, seven others died in rebel 
prison pens, and six hundred and sixteen were discharged on 
account of wounds or disability. 

Among the Wyandot county men who served in this regi- 
ment, were the following: 

Company A—Captain, Daniel Hartsough. 

First heutenant—-John K. Gibson, died of wounds. 

Sergeants—John James, Cyrus DeWitt. 

Corporals—J. Bartison, D. H. Grindle, J. S. Grindle, 
Henry Stevens. 

Privates—A. Willever, Allen Wilkins, C. K. Nye, Jerome 
Nye, James Thompson, George W. Platt, L. Lambert, M. B. 
Hare, W. B. Leeper, William C. Gear, John Greek, Jacob 
Moyer, John I. Grindle, Dory Jackman, P. Grubb, 8S. T. Biles, 
Alfred De Witt, Salamas Bowlby, Solomon Bachar. 

Company B—Second lieutenant, Sheldon P. Hare. 

Corporal—James Burk. 
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Privates—Theodore Gibson, C. C. Conaghan, J. L. Bliss, 
H. H. Anderson, Job Baker, D. A. Bennett, A. F. Conaghan, 
A. P. Havens, Samuel Mays, David Mays, George Wagner, 
George Pancoast. 
~ Company C—Captain, John Green. 

Sergeant—John Reiger. 

Privates—John G. Markley, 8. Bland, Sylvester Bowlby. 

Company D—Captains, James Ewing, George W. Culver, 
George W. Pool. - 

First leutenants—M. Cowgill, J Mosier. 

Sergeants—Samuel Bretz, Silas Barnhiser, W. R. Bliss, 
D. L. Kentfield, Charles Hoyt, Robert Gregg, James W. Ingle. 

Corporals—Joseph Battenfield, N. D. Bunn, 8. 8. Laird, 
Robert Cavit, Enos Goodman. 

Drummers—W. H. Shuler, Jacob Funk. 

Privates—William Updegraff, John Updegraff, Edward 
Marble, Martin Marble, Jesse Rifner, Henry Lowmaster, C. 
Morgan, B. Jewel, T. B. Hawkins, Henry Kestner, Nathan 
Karr, David Hitchew, Fred W. Hine, George W. Greer, Otis 
S. Goodman, Anthony Kestner, J. B. Fox, Alfred Hitchew, 
David Cramer, John Bope, Jac Allion, Jr., Francis Beck, W. 
S. Karr, B. F. Bunn, Frank Babcock, James Barnhiser, S. 
W. Barnhiser, Samuel Burk, Fleming Ewing, Isaac Burk, 
Jacob Everhart, S. A. Durboraw, J. Knerson, Jesse De Long, 
W. W. Greer, H. L. Freet, William Hitchew, Lewis Corfman, 
William Rice, William Burk, P. Tracy, James Nye, Jesse 
Paulin, Levi Pennington, William Fruit, James Fruit, J. 
Young, Isaac Fruit, G. W. Mullholand, F. Roberson, Perry 
Rice, Sylvester Pontius, I. M. Winters, J. B. Weber, Charles 
Wigley, Jerome Williams, Benjamin Whetsel, Allen Smalley, 
John Rock, C. Shireman, EH. 8. Willson. 

Company E—Private, David Goodman. 

Company G—Captain, Samuel M. Harper. 

Sergeants—J. 8. Gibson, Walton Weber, F. J. Weber, 
Lewis Miller. 

Corporals—John Caldwell, P. C. Kitchen. 

' Wagoner—J. C. Kitchen. 

Privates—John Solley, John Ingerson, F. M. Babcock, 
Seymour Culver, B. F. Culver, M. G. Clapsaddle, J. R. Inger- 
son, J. R. Lowry, Abner Willson, W. B. Kitchen, Ross Inger- 
son. 
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Company F—First lieutenant, J. F. Harper. 

Company H—First lieutenant, James J. Zint. 

Company I—Second lieutenant, William F. Gibbs. 

Corporal—W. J. Loudermilch. 

Privates—J. S. Thompson, E. C. Warner, John Stump, 
D. D. Armstrong, D. D. Cole, J. A. Bell, Joseph A. Liles, 
Thomas Petty, J. A. Petty. 

Company K—Privates, David Jacob, Rezin De Bolt, H. 
Bland, H. L. Eyestone, H. Badger, George De Bolt, Silas De 
Bolt, William Cummings, A. J. Miller, H. P. Jaqueth, D. R. 
Martin, Henry Jacoby, O. Lannon, G. P. Ogge, C. Whitten. 

Attached to companies not known—G. W. Sherwood, Wil- 
liam Johnson, Ezra Phelps, sergeant; Frank Johnson, James 
Stoner, W. M. Thompson, Seth Kear, Willson Long, William 
Cowgill, Jackson Carter, Martin Heistand, Jackson Anderson, 
Conrad Bope, William Boyer, William Emerson, Bradford 
Dunn, George Inman, John Anderson, R. Baun, Joseph Barn- 
hiser. 


FIFTY-FIFTH OHIO INFANTRY 


This regiment was organized at Norwalk, Ohio, about the 
middle of October, 1861. On the 25th of January, 1862, it 
left Norwalk for Western Virginia, and soon after its arrival 
on the field of action was attached to General Schenck’s bri- 
gade. It participated in many minor movements against the 
redoubtable rebel leader—‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson—during the 
early part of that year, with varying success. When the 
‘‘Army of Virginia’’ was organized in June, the Fifty-fifth 
was brigaded with the Twenty-fifth, Seventy-third and 
Seventy-fifth Ohio regiments, and attached to General 
Schenck’s division. 

On the 7th of July, the corps of which the regiment formed 
part, began a march to Sperryville, Virginia. After a few 
days’ rest at that point, it again marched forward, and on the 
1st of September, had passed through the various marches, 
skirmishes and battles, which marked General Pope’s brief 
but disastrous campaign. A reorganization of the army now 
took place, and in the many changes made, the Fifty-fifth was 
assigned to the Eleventh Army Corps. Subsequently, in the 
fall and winter of 1862, it engaged in the movement under 
Burnside, which was abruptly terminated by heavy rains and 
bad roads. 
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In the Chaneellorsville campaign under Hooker, in May, 
1863, the regiment lost heavily. It (with the entire Eleventh 
corps), was driven in confusion from the field, and sustained 
a loss of 153 men killed, wounded and missing. About the 
middle of May, 1863, it was attached to the Second brigade of 
the Second division and remained in the same brigade during 
the remainder of its term of service. At Gettysburg, the regi- 
ment lost in killed and wounded, about fifty men. 

On the following 24th day of September, the Eleventh and 
Twelfth army corps took cars at Manassas Junction, Virginia, 
and moved over the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, and 
through Columbus, Indianapolis, Louisville and Nashville 
to Bridgeport, Alabama, arriving on the 30th. The Eleventh 
corps moved to Chattanooga on the 22d of November. In the 
battle of Mission Ridge, the corps formed line to the left and 
front of Fort Hood, and moving forward rapidly, drove the 
rebel line beyond the East Tennessee railroad. Immediately 
after the termination of the Union victories in the vicinity 
of Chattanooga, the regiment entered on the Knoxville cam- 
paign, and returned again to Lookout Valley on the 17th of 
December. This campaign was made over mountain ranges, 
amid the frosts and snows of winter, many men shoeless, and 
all without tents or blankets. On the Ist of January, 1864, 
319 men of the Fifty-fifth re-enlisted. They started for Ohio 
on the 10th, and arrived at Norwalk on the 20th; on the 22d of 
February, the regiment reassembled at Cleveland, and on the 
4th of March it was again encamped in Lookout Valley, 
Georgia. About this time the Eleventh and Twelfth army 
corps were consolidated, and denominated the Twentieth 
corps (General Hooker in command), and the regiment was 
attached to the Third brigade of the Third division. 

During the Atlanta campaign, the regiment participated 
in all the movements, battles, ete., in which the Twentieth 
corps was engaged. At Resaca, on the 15th of May, it lost 
more than ninety men killed, wounded and missing. It was 
also engaged at Cassville, Dallas, New Hope Church, Kenesaw 
Mountain, and in the series of engagements around the city 
of Atlanta. It left Lookout Valley May 2, 1864, with about 
four hundred men, and during the campaign of four ese 
duration had lost over two hundred. 

On the 15th of November, the regiment and corps began 
the march, with Sherman’s armies, from Atlanta to the sea. 
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It entered Savannah on the 21st of December. On the 29th 
of January, 1865, the command got fairly started from Savan- 
nah on the march northward through the Carolinas. No inci- 
dent worthy of particular notice occurred until the 16th of 
March, when at the battle of Averysboro, or Smith’s Farm, 
North Carolina, the Fifty-fifth lost thirty-six men killed and 
wounded. The regiment was again engaged at Bentonville, 
North Carolina, on the 19th of March, and lost two killed, 
ace ON wounded, and seven men missing. With Sher- 

man’s forees, it finally reached Washington, D. C., and 
paraded in the grand review May 24. 

Upon the disbanding of the Twentieth Corps, the Ohio 
regiments belonging to it were organized into a Provisional 
Brigade, and assigned to the Fourteenth Corps. They pro- 
ceeded to Louisville, Kentucky, starting on the 10th of June, 
where, on the 11th of July, the Fifty-fifth was mustered out 
of service. It was paid-and discharged at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the 19th of July. 

Following are the names of officers and men from Wyan- 
dot county, who served in this regiment: 

Field and staff—Major Rudolphus Robbins, killed at 
Resaca, Georgia, May 15, 1864; commissioned second lieu- 
tenant January 20, 1862; captain, December 20, 1862; major, 
May 25, 1863. 

Adjutant—Frank W. Martin, commissioned June 22, 
1862; promoted to captain April 22, 1863; resigned June 
6, 1863. 

Company A—Captain Robert W. Pool, resigned August 
29, 1864. 

Company B—Private, Joseph Earp. 

Company C—Captain Henry Miller, resigned September 
28, 1864. 

Privates—Philip Brewer, W. A. Gibson, George Hawk, 
Wilham Thomas. 

Company D—Private, W. H. Brewer. 

Company F—This company, when first organized, was 
composed of the following members: 

Captain—David S. Brown, resigned March 6, 1863. 

First Lieutenant—Jacob Thomas, resigned July 17, 1862. 

Second Lieutenant—Leander M. Craun. 

Sergeants—Charles D. Robbins, promoted to captain, re- 
signed March 29, 1864; John 8. Shaner, William H. Ashbrook, 
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Butler Case (who subsequently became first lieutenant, and — 
resigned as such April 10, 1864), and J. Hallabaugh. 

Corporals—J. R. Burkhart, J. Rumbaugh, William Rook, 
David Green, J. B. Gatchell, Martin Thomas, William J. 
Craun and Jacob Gatchell. 

Drummer—Urias Swank. 

Teamster—P. McLaughlin. 

Privates—John H. Andrews, Samuel Adams, Anson 
Brewer, George W. Boyd, Amos Bowsher, John Byers, Moses 
Brown, J. W. Betz, John Burkhart, Samuel Cannon, Henry 
Casper, William B. Craven, R. W. Coots, E. P. Cole, William 
Clark, Wiliam Cupp, Henry Cowley, Noah Doll, Clark 
Edgington, William F. Edwards, Samson B. Flinchbaugh, 
Taylor Filson, Abraham Fulk, Abraham Freese, L. Fulmer, 
William Harley, J. Harley, Henry Hoppwood, John Henry, 
S. Hackenberger, George Hallabaugh, J. A. Kittle, James 
Kine, David Koble, John Lambright, C. Long, William C. 
Law, Wesley Lane, Isaac Lambright, William Likins, Wil- 
ham P. Mahon, George W. Michael, Benjamin Myers, John 
R. Myers, Levi Martin, J. McBee, J. McPherson, J. Malon, 
John O’Brien, Dorris Pike, Jeremiah Pisel, John Pierce, J. 
Robertson, Albert Roberts, Leander Riesenberger, Henry 
Ream, Andrew Robenalt, David Raymond, Israel .Spoon, 
Adam J. Shaner, I. Smith, J. Saul, J. G. Sharp, J. Shuster, 


~ Michael Spout, Jacob Sprout, William Stoffulmyer, M. Tress, 


William C. Thomas, J. H. Vail, Hugh M. Van Wagoner, Wil- 
liam H. Waters, S. Waggoner. Subsequently the following 
additional names appeared upon the rolls: Jacob Spoon, 
Thomas Corbin, Washington Michaels, A. J. Shannon, Fred- 
rick Sipher, J. W. Sulliger and Anson Edgington, 

Company K—First Liecut., J. F. Rieser; Sergts., Benjamin 
Welsh, H. W. Kramer; Corps., George Rice, Isaac Dippy, 
Christian Wise, W. H. Cole, Hugh Guthrie. 

Privates, John Brand, M. C. Crass, Nuss, Fred Alt- 
hauser, Joseph Hoover, H. J. Compton, W. H. Hdgington, 
Hiram Gantz, Jacob Grunditsch, Levi Kotterman, Christian 
Gottier, Oscar Midlam, Curtis Hoff, George Harman, Jacob 
Yeager, William Winich, Edward McFarland, Henry Little, 
Aaron McCoy, George Lott, Peter Marquart, H. Huffman, 
Henry Carr, Jacob Shuler, Henry Vaughn, John Webb, 
George Wisenbarger, Henry Yeager, John: Keller, Adam 
Wiswasser. 
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Company H—Sergt., W. B. Conger; Corp., G. W. Ragon; 
Privates, Adam Beer, James H. Cram, C. Linn, Samuel Stom, 
Z. W. Ahlefeld, J. G. Armstrong. 

Company not reported—Capts., Augustus M. Wormley, 
Jesse Bowsher; First Lieut., Pliny E. Watson; Second Lieut., 
James K. Agnew; Privates, John Emerson, Patrick Laugh- 
rey, G._W. Price, R. Rolson, Isaae Price. ] 


EIGHTY-FIRST OHIO INFANTRY 


The command first known as ‘‘ Morton’s Independent Rifle 
Regiment,’’ but soon afterward designated the Eighty-first 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, was recruited to the number of eight 
companies in the summer of 1861. The fourth Company 
(D), Captain Peter A. Tyler in command, was composed 
almost entirely of Wyandot County men. Benton Barracks, 
near St. Louis, Missouri, was the rendezvous in which the 
regiment entered upon its first military duties. 

The regiment marched out of Benton Barracks September 
24, 1861, and from that time until about March 1, 1862, was 
employed on the Northern Missouri railroad, and its vicin- 
ity, in keeping the region free from bands of cowardly, yet 
murderous and destructive Missouri guerrillas. It was then 
ordered to report at St. Louis. It was armed with short 
Enfield rifles, was embarked on board the steamer Meteor, and 
about midnight of the 17th of March it disembarked at Pitts- 
burg Landing. A few days later, the regiment was assigned 
to the Second Brigade (Col. McArthur in command) Sec- 
ond Division (Gen. C. F. Smith) of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, then commanded by Gen. U. 8S. Grant. 

iDnehare the battle of Pittsburg Landing, which was fonene 
on Sunday the 6th and Monday mie 7th days of April, 1862, 
the Eighty-first behaved most gallantly. Its members were 
ever ready to confront the enemy, many rebels fell lifeless 
before the furious and unceasing fire of their Enfields, and 
during the second day, in a wild and impetuous charge, the 
regiment captured many prisoners and a full battery of ar- 
tillery. Until the early part of the following October, the 
regiment performed the various duties assigned it in West 
Tennessee and Northern Mississippi; but, after the evacua- 
tion of Corinth by the rebels, its actions were unimportant. 
However, in the battle of Corinth,. fought October 3 and 4, 
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the regiment, then part of the brigade commanded by Gen. 
Dick Oglesby, and the division commanded by General 
Davies, was hotly engaged, losing eleven men killed, forty- 
four wounded and three missing. This was one of the most 
fiercely contested fields of the war—one, where about eighteen 
or twenty thousand Union men, without reserves or intrench- 
ments, defeated, pursued and scattered more than double 
their numbers. 

As part of General Dodge’s command, the Highty-first 
continued to campaign in the northern parts of Mississippi 
and Alabama, and the middle and western parts of Tennessee, 
until the latter part of April, 1864. It was then moved for- 
ward to Northern Georgia, and on the 5th of May was ad- 
vanced to Lee & Gordon’s mills, where, with the great army 
. there assembled General Sherman was just beginning the At- 
lanta campaign. Thereafter, until the final victory at Jones- 
boro and the occupation of Atlanta by the Union forees, the 
history of General Dodge’s command is the history of the 
regiment. ‘‘In the battle on the 22d of July (the day Mc- 
Pherson was killed), the Eighty-first, with three companies 
_ in reserve, was the second regiment from the right of 
Sweeney’s division. The command stood like a rock, and 
never was there made a more daring or more effective resis- 
tance. At an opportune moment, the Eighty-first Ohio and 
Twelfth Illinois moved forward in a resistless charge, car- 
rying everything before them. The Highty-first captured 
a number of prisoners and three battle-flags. Later in the 
day, General Logan called on General Dodge for re-enforce- 
ments to assist the Fifteenth Corps in recovering its works. 
Mersey’s brigade, which included the Eighty-fifth, was sent. 
It marched on the double-quick nearly two miles, and joined 
in a charge by which the lost lines were recovered. The 
Highty-first furnished a detail to assist Captain De Gress 
in serving his guns on the retreating rebels. Later, at night, 
Mersey’s brigade was moved to Bald Hill, and there the 
HKighty-first Ohio and Twelfth Illinois built a perfect laby- 
rinth of works.’’* 

In September, 1864, the regiment was assigned to the 
Fourth Division of the Fifteenth Army Corps. With that 
command, it made a march to Savannah, and northward 
through the Carolinas and Virginia, to Washington, D. C. 


* Whitelaw Reid. 
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It participated in the review of Sherman’s army at the Na- 
tional Capital, May 24, 1865. Harly in June, it proceeded to 
Louisville, Kentucky, via the Baltimore & Ohio railroad to 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, and thence by the Ohio river. 
The regiment remained at Louisville until July 18, when it 
was mustered out. It immediately started for Camp Denni- 
son, where its members were paid in full and discharged July 
21, 1865. 

The Wyandot County men who served in this regiment 
were as follows: 

Company D—Capts., Peter A. Tyler, Noah Stoker. 

First Lieut., W. D. Tyler. 

Second Lieut., J. W. Post; killed at Pittsburg Landing, 
April 7, 1862. 

Sergts., Noah M. Stoker, R. J. Earp. 

Corps., Henry Hardly, David Agerter, David Hagerman, 
Benjamin Ellis, William D. Earp, Charles H. Willard. 

Privates, Patrick Downey, James Anderson, Samuel 
Down, C. J. Fogle, Franklin Kating, J. P. Berry, Jacob Al- 
bert, J. R. Hagerman, H. H. Hawkins, William Helsel, 
Charles Caldwell, John Bushong, Henry Down, Anson Jones, 
Napoleon Crouse, David Dysinger, George Devine, William 
Davis, J. A. Atkinson, W. R. Heffelfinger, M. W. Kimmell, 
Ephraim Hoy, T. M. Blake, H. T. Carlisle, Jacob Lime, C. S. 
Keys, J. K. Hagerman, Stephen Healy, Levi Keller, James 
Gillin, J. C. Groff, John Finan, J. W. Gillin, J. B. Graham, 
Patrick Kelly, Martin Lipp, Elijah Longabaugh, J. Mankin, 
Jared Mills, Henry Miller, Jacob Miller, J. M. Nelson, Jerome 
Kennedy, Patrick Mulhauser, William Stamford, W. A. 
Reed, R. M. Reed, William Mankin, J. L. Mills, J. H. Long, 
John Rose, O. H. P. Reed, J. P. Rose, J. F. Reidling, James 
Stol, Benjamin Stewart, W. Quaintance, M. Pendergast, Elias 
Stevens, James Surplus, Henry Stomb, J. F. Rose, Lawrence 
Smith, William Sanford, W. F. Savidge, J. E. Reed, Ander- 
son Sullivan, A. H. Tyler, J. A. Vanorsdall, P. Whinnery, 
Robert Whinnery, John Thompson, John Wilson. 

Other companies. 

B—John Albert. 

C—William E. Reed, William Van Marter. 

Company not reported—Fred Agerter, First Lieutenant; 
Henry Downing, W. C. Keller. 
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EIGHTY-SECOND OHIO INFANTRY 


This command was recruited during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1861. It was mustered into service at 
Kenton, Ohio, its regimental rendezvous, December 31, and 
it proceeded toward Western Virginia on the 25th of Jan- 
uary, 1862, where it was assigned to General Schenck’s bri- 
gade. Under General Fremont and Sigel, the regiment per- 
formed arduous service and considerable fighting in the region 
mentioned. Subsequently it was attached to General Milroy’s 
Independent brigade (of Sigel’s First Corps), and led by 
that officer, performed many gallant deeds. In September, 
1862, Sigel’s Corps was denominated the Eleventh, and was 
assigned to the Army of the Potomac. Thereafter, the High- 
ty-second engaged in all the movements of the Eleventh Corps 
in Virginia, Georgia and Tennessee. Finally, as already 
shown, the old Eleventh and Twelfth Corps were consolidated 
as the Twentieth Corps, and under Hooker and Slocum cam- 
paigned with Sherman through Georgia, the Carolinas and 
Virginia to the National Capital. The regiment made a bril- 
hant record throughout, and, mustered out of service at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, July 25, 1865, was paid and discharged at 
Columbus, Ohio, on the 29th of the same month. 

Among its members were the following Wyandot County 
men: | 

Company A—Seret., Henry Robinson. 

Privates, Joseph E. Johnston, J. Shever, Robert Couples, 
J. H. Robinson. 

Company B—W. H. Hollinger, Isaac P. Adams, William 
Ginther, J. A. Hollinger. 

Company O—Second Lieut., Morgan Simonson. 

Sergt., A. D. Snyder. 

Privates, C. P. Taylor, Francis Taylor, Thomas Ash, Sr., 
J. B. Dean, Samuel Garrett, Matthew Morrison, N. EH. Sibert, 
J. KE. Kirby, William Kirby, E. L. Ross, Ephraim Shever, 
Joseph C. Snyder, E. L. Ross. 

Company G—Private, Philip Winslow. 

Company I—Corps., J. C. Chadwick, John Holloway. 

Privates, Charles Spencer, W. F. Willams. 

Company K—Privates, Isaac H. Cole, Samuel Brown, W. 
H. Cole, Jonathan Harshbarger, George Eatherton, William 
Martin, Henry Martin. 7 
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Company not reported—Alfred Tracy, William Snyder, 
John Williams, F. J. Studebaker, Isaiah Williams, Caleb 
Dougherty, John Morrow. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST OHIO INFANTRY 


This organization was recruited in the counties of Erie, 
Huron, Seneca, Crawford and Wyandot, in the dark days of 
1862. Its companies rendezvoused at Monroeville, Ohio, 
where the regiment was mustered into the United States serv- 
ice on the 30th day of August. Capt.Isaac M. Kirby’s com- 
mand in this regiment, afterward designated Company F, 
left Upper Sandusky for Monroeville, on Thursday morn- 
ing, August 21, 1862. It was then stated that the company 
was composed of the flower of the young men of the county, 
with a commander who had withstood the fiery ordeal at 
Pittsburg Landing. The members of the company, as then 
published, were as follows: 

Captain, Isaac M. Kirby; First Lieut., Franklin Pope; 
Second Lieut., Jacob Newhard; privates, Hubert Bixby, 
Theophilus D. Gould, John M. McLaughlin, C. J. Harris, 
Edwin Nye, David E. Carney, Aaron C. Shinely, A. H. Tur- 
ner, Amos K. Slade, Frederick Ludwig, John H. Wells, W. 
J. Carney, William Shell, Edward W. Shaw, James M. 
Briggs, Alfred Dewitt, C. S. Vredenberg, Levi Shoemaker, 
Noah Sterm, Peter Sipes, George 8. Myers, William H. 
Welter, Michael Stump, Amos Strycker, Levi Price, F. 
M. Sterling, S. H. Brown, James H. Herndon, W. H. Ca- 
rothers, Cornelius J. Sibert, J. Loudermileh, William Ste- 
vens, I’. G. Hill, James E. Barker, George Mann, John Liles, 
Joseph Harsh, Wiliam Swearingen, Elijah White, Thomas 
A. Clark, John Krider, William Carmichael, John Scott, 
Walter Foyer, John Shepard, Russel Shepard, 8. F. Troup, 
Thomas Hollanshead, Josiah Shoafstel, C. Martin, Garret 
Taylor, George Gouldsby, Thomas Barry, Calvin J. Cutler, 
George Lawrence, J. W. Norton, J. W. Smith, William H. 
Kilmer, George W. Hale, David E. Hale, S. R. Myers, S. S. 
Waggoner, H. H. Lacy, Samuel Martin, John J. Gersten- 
stager, David Allison, James Stewart, John Hutter, A. A. 
Spafford, G. F. Spafford, J. D. Rex, W. J. Lawrence, Wil- 
liam Good, James Reeves, Shepley H. Link, John A. Kerr, 
William Hallowell, R. Park, James H. Corning, H. H. Dixon, 
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Christian H. Glazer, Andrew McElwain, H. D. Vroman, 
Franklin Culver, August Wise, August Sickfelt, Daniel Good, 
J. McAnderson, William Nichols, Oliver Bolander, David 
Good, Levi Schwartz, David Miller, John Grossell, Benjamin 
Ream, Jacob H. Flickinger, Jacob Good, Marcus L. Lowell, 
John H. Swinehart. 

On the fourth of September, the regiment left Monroeville 
and was hurried by rail to Cincinnati, and thence to Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, to assist in repelling a threatened attack by 
Kirby Smith. Remaining at Covington until September 24, 
it was sent by rail to Louisville, Kentucky, and there attached 
to Gen. William P. Carlin’s brigade of Gen. Robert B. Mit- 
chell’s division, Buell’s army. When that army again moved 
southward, the battle of Perryville resulted, and in this, its 
first action, the regiment behaved handsomely. At Nash- 
ville, Gen. Jeff C. Davis took command of the division (vice 
Gen. Mitchell assigned to the command of the post of Nash- 
ville), and on the 26th it marched with the Army of the Cum- 
berland, General Rosecrans commanding, to battle with the 
rebel forces under Bragg in front of Murfreesboro. 

The afternoon of the same day (December 26), the enemy 
was met and a line of battle formed. Gen. Jeff C. Davis’ 
Second brigade, consisting of the Twenty-first (General 
Grant’s original command in the rebellion) and Thirty- 
eight Llinois, Fifteenth Wisconsin, and One Hundred and 
First Ohio regiments of infantry and the Second Minnesota 
battery, soon engaged the enemy with spirit, sustaining a 
sharp fire until he was dislodged. Although the day was fast 
drawing to a close, and little was known of the precise nature 
of the ground over which the armies were moving, General 
Davis resolved to follow up his advantage. The enemy 
retreated about two miles to a rugged hill, the road passing 
through a defile known as Knob Gap. Deploying on either 
side of the road, with one section of their artillery in the 
defile and other pieces on the crest of the hill, they waited 
another encounter. In the short, sharp action which ensued, 
Carlin’s brigade performed its work most gallantly. The 
enemy was driven from his position and two bronze field pieces 
were captured from him on that part of the line covered by 
the One Hundred and First. . 

Four days later (December 30), Carlin’s brigade was the 
first of the Union army to arrive on the battlefield of Stone 
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River, (a small, limpid stream named after a Pennsylvanian 
named Stone, who, with a party of three or four others’ first 
discovered it about the year 1760). It at once engaged the 
enemy’s outposts, and drove them back on his main line, and 
just at night became briskly engaged. The regiment lay on 
its arms through the night, and was fully prepared to receive 
the shock of battle that came with daylight on the following 
morning. The brigade stood firm, repulsing every attempt to 
break it, until Johnson’s division and Post’s brigade of the 
First division on the right being driven from their positions, 
the enemy appeared on the right flank and rear of the brigade, 
when, in obedience to orders, it fell back and took up a new 
position, holding the enemy in check until he again threw a 
force on the flank and rear. The regiment continued in the 
hottest of the fight, taking up six different positions, and 
stubbornly maintaining them during the day. Col. Leander 
Stem was killed, and Lieutenant Colonel Wooster was mor- 
tally wounded while respectively leading the One Hundred 
and First on to victory. The regiment was held on the front 
line on the right of the army until the afternoon of January 
2, 1863. When disaster was threatening the left of the Union 
forces, it was one of many regiments transferred to that part 
of the field, and with the bayonet helped to turn the tide of 
battle. During the series of actions termed the Battle of 
Stone River, the regiment lost seven commissioned officers, 
and 212 men killed, wounded and missing. 

During the remainder of the winter, the regiment was 
constantly engaged on expeditions through the regions sur- 
rounding Murfreesboro, suffering very much from fatigue 
and exposure. ‘‘It was no uncommon thing,’’ says a writer, 
‘‘to see as many as fifty men of the regiment marching with- 
out shoes on their feet,* and so ragged as to excite both the 
sympathies and risibilities of their companions. This march- 
ing up and down the country, the purposes or utility of which 
were oftentimes wholly unknown, lasted until April, when 


* We deem the imagination of Reid’s informant too vivid in this statement. We 
were there, and we never saw fifty, nor even one man marching without shoes at or in 
the vicinity of Murfreesboro during the winter of 1862-63. True, some ragged men 
might occasionally be seen, or rather men who had stood or slept too near their camp 
fires and thus scorched and burned their garments, but there was no need at that time 
for men to march without shoes, for the army was near its base of supplies, and sup- 
plies of all kinds were issued in abundance. Besides, it is a well-known fact no general 
officer in the Union army was more thoughtful and zealous in seeing to it that his men 
were well supplied with food, clothing and equipments than General Rosecrans, 
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the regiment was allowed to go into camp at Murfreesboro 
for rest.”’ 

When the Tullahoma campaign was inaugurated during 
the last days of June, 1863, the One Hundred and First moved 
with that portion of the army that demonstrated in the direc- 
tion of Liberty Gap, and was engaged with Cleburne’s rebel 
division for two days at that place. It followed the fortunes 
of the army up to Chattanooga, and at the close of that cam- 
paign was with Davis’ division at Winchester, Tennessee. 
On the 17th of August, the regiment marched on the Chat- 
tanooga campaign, crossing the Tennessee river at Caper- 
ton’s ferry. From thence it marched over Sand and Lookout 
mountains to near Alpine, Georgia. It then countermarched 
over Lookout Mountain, up Will’s valley, and recrossed 
Lookout Mountain to the field of Chickamauga, where it par- 
ticipated in that battle on the 19th and 20th of September, 
displaying great coolness and gallantry. During the second 
day, the 19th, the regiment retook a Union battery from the 
enemy, fighting over the guns with clubbed muskets. 

After retiring to Chattanooga, the army was re-organized, 
and the One Hundred and First Ohio became a part of the 
First Brigade, First Division, Fourth Army Corps. On the 
28th of October, this brigade was ordered to Bridgeport, Ala., 
and thus missed taking part in the fighting at Mission Ridge 
and Lookout Mountain. 

On the 3d of May, 1864, it marched with General Sher- 
man’s armies on the Atlanta campaign, and from that time 
until the first days of September following was almost con- 
stantly engaged in marching and fighting. After the federal 
occupation of Atlanta, and in the sudden change of tactics 
adopted by the rebel General Hood, it was actively employed 
with other Union forces in pursuing, fighting, and heading 
off the enemy in his designs on the railroad communications 
of the Union troops. It marched with the Fourth Corps 
from Atlanta to Pulaski, Tenn., and from there on to Nash- 
ville. At the battle of Franklin, which took place during the 
execution of the last-mentioned movement, just at nightfall, 
the One Hundred and First was ordered to retake a position 
held by the enemy, which it did at the point of the bayonet, 
and held the position until 10 o’clock P. M., notwithstanding 
the fact that the rebels were almost within bayonet’s reach 
during all that time. 
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The regiment was engaged in the battle of Nashville De- 
cember 15 and 16, and participated in the assault on the 
enemy’s center on the 15th. After the battle and rout, it fol- 
lowed in pursuit of Hood to Lexington, Ala., and marched 
thence via Athens to Huntsville, where it went into camp. 
It remained at that place until June 12, 1865, when it was 
mustered out of service. It was sent home by rail to Camp 
Taylor, near Cleveland, Ohio, where its members received 
final pay and discharge papers. 

Among the officers and men mentioned at the close of the 
war as having served in this regiment from Wyandot county, 
were the following: 

Field and Staff—Colonel and Brevet Brigadier General 
Isaac M. Kirby, who was mustered out with the regiment. 

Company F—Captains, Franklin Pope, resigned Janu- 
ary 28, 1863; William H. Kilmer, killed at battle of Chicka- 
mauga; George W. Hale,-mustered out with regiment. 

Second heutenant—Jacob Newhard, resigned December 
23, 1862. 

Sergeants—F’. G. Hill, J. W. Herndon, G. S. Myers, John 
Kerr, William Stevens, Harmon Lacy, C. N. Martin, David 
E. Hale, George F. Mann. 

Corporals—Joseph Loudermileh, Andrew McElwain, 
William Hallowell, R. H. Parks, John Scott, Levi Price, 
Elijah White, John Shepherd, Alfred De Witt. 

Privates—W. I. Lawrence, David Allison, Oliver Bo- 
lander, James N. Briggs, James M. Anderson, S. H. Brown, 
H. H. Dixon, C. P. Cutler, William Carothers, J. H. Corning, 
T. A. Clark, Walter Foyer, William Good, Herbert Bixby, 
August Lickfelt, Samuel Martin, David Good, John Liles, 
George Lawrence, William Carmichael, John McLaughlin, 
John Hutter, John Krider, C. J. Harris, Theopholus Gould, 
Joseph Harsh, P. Heller, Thomas Hollanshead, 8. H. Link, 
Benjamin Ream, Fred Ludwig, Claudius Martin, J. P. Gas- 
tenslager, John W. Norton, William Nichols, 8. R. Myers, C. 
H. Glasser, Daniel Good, Russell Shepherd, George Quaint- 
ance, Amos K. Slade, S. S. Waggoner, Levi Shoemaker, Levi 
Swartz, F. Culver, William Shell, A. H. Turner, A. Stricker, 
A. A. Stafford, F. M. Sterling, C. J. Sibert, David Miller, 
August Wise, W. H. Welter, J. D. Rex, J. H. Flickenger, H. 
G. Vroman, John A. Wells, C. S. Vredenberg, Ellis Quaint- 
ance, Samuel F. Troup, Peter Sipes, J. A. Stewart, Noah 
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‘Stinn, William Swearingen, Josiah Shaffstall, Edward Shaw, 
Spafford. 

Company A—Privates, Abel Thompson, Thomas Thomp- 
son. 

Company D—George Miller. 

Company E—Sergeant Enos B. Lewis. 

Privates—J. Y. Good, Michael Stump. 

Company H—Private, H. C. Cross. 

Company I—Corporal, John Salyers. 

Privates—D. Funk, Joseph Funk, Valentine Wisebaker, 
P. Heckman, Christian Funk, 8. P. Renisderfer. 

Company K—Private, M. W. Shumaker. 

Company not reported—Samuel Snyder, J. L. Miller. 

Brey. Brig. Gen. Isaac M. Kirby, whose name has already 
been mentioned in the foregoing sketch of the One Hundred 
and First Ohio infantry, is a son of Moses H. Kirby, Esq., of 
Upper Sandusky, and was born at Columbus in 1834. In 
April, 1861, he was elected captain of a company of Wyandot 
county volunteers, and with that command (afterward 
known as Company I of the Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry) served during its term of three months. 
When the Fifteenth Ohio Infantry was re-organized for a 
three years’ term, Captain Kirby again took the field in com- 
mand of Company D. He served with that regiment in 
Western Virginia and then in Buell’s Army of the Ohio. He 
marched with it to Pittsburg Landing and participated in 
the second day’s battle there, assisted Major Wallace in com- 
manding the regiment. He resigned his position in the Fif- 
teenth regiment May 4, 1862. In July, of the same year, he 
recruited another company of volunteers for the One Hun- 
dred and First Ohio infantry, of which he was (for the third 
time) commissioned captain. The regiment soon after 
joined Buell’s army in Kentucky, and in October, 1862, Cap- 
tain Kirby was promoted major of that organization. 

Early in the morning of the first day’s fight at Stone River, 
Colonel Stem, commanding the One Hundred and First, was 
killed, and Lieutenant Colonel Wooster, of the same regi- 
ment, was mortally wounded. Major Kirby thus succeeded 
to the command of the regiment during the remainder of the 
battle. On the 27th of January, 1863, he was commissioned 
colonel, to take rank from the date of Colonel Stem’s death— 
December 26, 1862. He continued in command of the regi- 
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ment until the early part of the movement against Atlanta, 
when he was designated as the commander of the First Bri- 
gade, First Division, Fourth Army Corps, which he led 
throughout the campaign. Colonel Kirby was now recom- 
mended by superiors in official reports for promotion. He 
commanded the brigade during the movement of General 
Thomas’ army from Northern Georgia to Nashville, and 
through the battles of Franklin and Nashville. In the 
latter, he led the first assault on the enemy’s main line 
of works. He was now again recommended for promotion, 
and he finally received a commission as brevet brigadier 
general. 

General Kirby continued in command of the First Bri- 
gade, First Division, Fourth Army corps, until the close of 
hostilities. He was mustered out of service with his regi- 
ment in June, 1865. At the present time, he is engaged in 
the sale of hardware, ete., etc., in Upper Sandusky, Ohio, a 
town which has been his place of residence during the past 
forty years. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THIRD OHIO INFANTRY 


The military organization thus designated was recruited 
during the summer and early autumn of 1862. Its place of 
rendezvous was Monroeville, Ohio. On the 16th of October, 
it moved to Zanesville, whence it was taken down the Mus- 
kingum river to Marietta, thence by rail to Belpre and across 
the Ohio river to Parkersburg, Va., thence by rail to Clarks- 
burg, reaching that place October 20. From that time un- 
til early in January following, the command was constantly 
engaged in marching, and skirmishing with small parties of 
the enemy in West Virginia. 

On the 10th of January, 1863, the regiment left Moore- 
field for Romney. It arrived on the 12th, and remained 
about six weeks, engaged almost continually in scouting 
duty in that vicinity, protecting the line of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad. While at this place, one whole company of 
the One Hundred and Sixteenth Ohio, of the brigade, and a 
small detail from the One Hundred and Twenty-third Ohio, 
were captured by MeNiel’s rebel cavalry, and the train in 
their charge burned. The men were at once paroled and 
sent back into the Union lines. On the 1st of March, the 
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regiment was ordered to Winchester, Va., arriving at that 
place on the 4th. From that point it made several raids up 
the Shenandoah Valley, going as far as New Market. 
Nothing further of interest occurred until the 13th of 
June, at which time Lee’s entire rebel army, then on its 
march to Pennsylvania, surrounded Winchester. On the 
afternoon of that day, the One Hundred and Twenty-third, 
with its brigade, under Brigadier General Elliott, had an en- 
gagement with Early’s corps, in which it lost in killed, 
wounded and missing 105 men. On the 14th the Union 
forces were driven into their fortifications and hardly 
pressed by the overwhelming numbers of the rebel army. 
That afternoon they were under a severe artillery fire for 
two hours, during which time General Milroy, the division 
commander, directed operations from the crow’s nest of the 
flag staff as coolly as if on parade. The outworks being car- 
ried by the enemy, it was then determined to evacuate the 
place. The troops marched out of the works in silence at 
2 o’clock in the morning, leaving the heavy artillery in posi- 
tion, but spiked. At a point about four miles out on the 
Martinsburg road, 4 o’clock in the morning, the rebels were 
found in position, and further retreat was cut off. In at- 
tempting to cut their way through, the regiment lost in killed 
and wounded about fifty men. In this affair, the regiment 
made three distinct charges, but to little purpose. While it was 
forming for a fourth charge, Colonel Ely, of the Eighteenth, 
Connecticut, then in command of the brigade, surrendered to 
the enemy, and the whole brigade, except Company D, of the 
One Hundred and Twenty-third, were made prisoners and 
marched away to Richmond, where the major portion of the 
officers of the One Hundred and Twenty-third, remained in 
Libby prison about eleven months. Lieut. W. A. Williams 
and Capt. D. S. Caldwell made their escape. Col. William T. 
Wilson and Lieut. Beverton were exchanged and sent home. 
The remainder of the officers, after eleven months’ confine- 
ment in Libby prison, were sent to Macon, Georgia, thence 
to Charleston, South Carolina, and placed under fire—by 
their inhuman captors—of the Union siege guns. Subse- 
quently they were taken to Columbia, South Carolina. From 
that point several officers made their escape, among whom 
are Capts. J. F. Randolph, Alonzo Robbins ‘and Oswell H. 
Rosenbaum; Lieuts. B. T. Blair, Frank B. Colver, Thomas 
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W. Boyce, George D. Acker, J. B. Pumphrey and V. R, Davis. 
Capt. Randolph made his escape, with a number of the offi- 
cers belonging to other states, in a wood-scow, down the Con- 
garee and Santee rivers, where they boarded the Union gun- 
boat Neipsic. The remaining officers of the One Hundred 
and Twenty-third made their way successfully to the Union 
lines in Tennessee. Colonel Wilson, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hunter, Captain Chamberlain, Lieutenants Schuyler, M. H. 
Smith, Frank A. Breckenridge and Charles H. Sowers were 
exchanged. Capt. Charles H. Riggs died in Charleston, South 
Carolina, on the 15th of September, 1864, of disease contracted 
in prison. Capt. William H. Bender also died at Columbia, 
South Carolina, of yellow fever. The privates of the regi- 
ment were exchanged within a few months, and sent to the 
parole camps at Annapolis, Maryland, and Camp Chase, Ohio. 

Major Kellogg, who was wounded and made his escape 
from the enemy at Winchester, collected the stragglers of 
the regiment at Martinsburg, Virginia, where the paroled 
men of the regiment, after exchange, joined him, about the 
Ist of September, 1863. At this place the regiment was newly 
armed and equipped; but being deficient in officers, it was 
engaged mainly in provost and picket duty until March 1, 
1864, when it was distributed as guards along the line of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad between Harper’s Ferry and 
Monoeacy Junction. 

About the 1st of March, however, the regiment was col- 
lected together at Martinsburg, and, with the Army of West 
Virginia, began one of the most remarkable campaigns, with- 
out adequate results, performed during the war of the re- 
bellion. First under General Sigel, and subsequently under 
General Hunter, this army was marched up and down the 
valleys, and from mountain range to mountain range through- 
out the northwest quarter of old Virginia. As pursuers or 
pursued, they visited, en route, Winchester, New Market 
(on the 15th of May, where, in a fight with Breckinridge, the 
regiment lost eighty men in killed and wounded), Woodstock, 
Port Republic, Staunton, Lexington, Buckhannon, Liberty, 
Lynchburg, Salem, Gauley Bridge, Camp Piatt, Charleston, 
Parkersburg, Cherry Run, Martinsburg, Harper’s Ferry, and 
many other points. The regiment started on the Lynchburg 
raid with Hunter, with seven hundred men, and at the ex- 
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piration of two months and a half it returned with two hun- 
dred and fifty present for duty. 

However, a new era now dawned upon the Shenandoah 
valley. General Sheridan was placed in command of the 
Union troops assembled on the Upper Potomac, and with 
them he pressed forward to a round of victories. At Berry- 
ville, Winchester, Strasburg, Fisher’s Hill and Cedar Creek, 
the enemy were signally defeated, and ere the close of Octo- 
ber, 1864, the Shenandoah valley was cleared almost entirely 
of rebels in arms. This had not been accomplished without 
great loss of life, and in the One Hundred and Twenty-third 
alone about one hundred and fifty brave spirits had either 
been killed or severely wounded. 

In December, the regiment, with other troops, was ordered 
to report to General Butler, commanding on the north side of 
the James river near Bermuda Hundred, and attached to the 
Twenty-fourth Army Corps, General Ord commanding. It — 
arrived at Deep Bottom on the 27th of December, 1864, where 
it remained until the 25th of March, 1865, at which time it 
broke camp and moved to the Chickahominy to aid Sheridan 
across that stream. The Twenty-fourth Corps was then sent 
to the south side of the James, to the extreme left of the 
Union lines, on Hatcher’s Run. On the 30th of March, an 
advance was made on the rebel works, and skirmishing con- 
tinued until the morning of the 2d of April, when a general 
charge was made, and the rebel works were carried. The 
regiment during this time was for three days and nights on 
the skirmish line, without relief, and their rations had to be 
carried to them by Regimental Quartermaster, Lieutenant 
Brown—a most dangerous duty. The loss of the regiment 
was quite severe while engaged in this long skirmish. It 
captured two battle-flags and a number of prisoners. The 
rebels were followed toward Petersburg, their forts on the 
way being captured, excepting at one or two points, where a 
sturdy resistance was made. On the 3d of April, the whole 
Union army marched in pursuit of Lee’s rebel army toward 
Danville, the regiment reaching Burke’s Junction in the night 
of the 5th, at 12 o’clock. At this point, the One Hundred and 
Twenty-third was included in a force sent on an expedition 
to burn High Bridge, fifteen miles in the advance,:on the 
South Side Railroad. Within half a mile of the bridge, just 
as the regiment was opening a fight with a brigade of rebel 
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home guards, the rebel cavalry, in advance of Lee’s army, 
came on in their rear, and, after a fight of three or four hours, 
duration, with heavy loss on both sides, the Union command, 
including the One Hundred and Twenty-third, was captured. 
Captain Randolph, of the regiment, was shot through the 
right lung in this fight, and General Reed, the commander 
of the expedition, was killed. The One Hundred and T'wenty- 
third, being a second time prisoners of war, was marched 
along with Lee’s army to Appomattox Court House. At that 
point, the rebel army surrendered to the Union forces under 
General Grant, and the prisoners were thus rescued. 

Immediately after the surrender, the regiment proceeded 
to City Point; thence it embarked on transport for Annapolis, 
Maryland, and finally was sent to Camp Chase, Ohio, where 
its members remained until June 12, 1865, when they were 
mustered out of service. 

Following is an almost complete list of the WY andot 
county men who served in this regiment: 

Field and Staff—Col. and Brevet Brig. Gen. William T. 
Wilson, mustered out with regiment. 

Maj. John W. Chamberlain, mustered out with regiment 
as captain. 

Surgeon Orrin Ferris, resigned November 10, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon J. H. Williams, resigned January 25, 
1864. 

Chaplain, Charles G. Ferris, resigned June 9, 1864. 

Company A—Capt. J. W. Chamberlain. 

First Lieut. J. B. Pumphrey. 

Second Lieut. A. P. Ingerson. 

Sergts. F. M. Anderson, J. H. Boroff, William F. Basom, 
J.P. Bear, Jac Clinger, D. D. Terry, Joseph Roll, H. S. Kaley, 
John Wentz. 

Corps. D. L. Baker, W. 8S. Rifenberry, B. R. Reynolds, D. 
W. Nichols, S. A. McKenzie, W. H. Egeston, L. M. Zeigler, J. 
H. Hillis, D. P. Demarest, F. Egeston, T. C. Thompson. 

Musicians, John Emerson, R. W. Lundy; A. 8. Thompson, 
teamster. . 

Privates—Jacob Switzer, David Thompson, O. R. Torrey, 
EK. H. Van Buren, John Thompson, Byal Tracy, W. Walters, 
Silas Wood, A. Davis, L. L. Wileox, George B. Smith, J. 
Suber, H. Stansberry, McKendree Smith, J.‘R. Cross, L. L. 
Wilson, Jacob Teal, John Davis, G. W. Davis, R. J. Craglow, 
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EK. P. Cozier, W. H. Crites, John Ellis, William Ellis, W. M. 
Ellis, R. J. Ewart, Elijah Emptage, George W. Finnell, R. 
L. Ewart, A. Corwin, C. B. Drum, D. E. Gibson, Eli Frost, A. 
Debaugh, Albert Frost, D. Gipson, David Gibson, F. M. Har- 
ris, James Haner, W. J. Hildreth, H. Hunter, Edgar Haner, 
G. P. Hoysington, James Gregg, E. G. Emptage, D. H. In- 
man, A. Ingerson, Welcome Inman, J. Inman, J. W. Kemp, 
I. B. Kemp, W. K. Humbert, H. W. Karr, J. O. Heckathorne, 
W. Inman, A Kennedy, C. M. King, H. P. King, Frank Leeper, 
S. C. Heckathorne, Hiram Long, J. W. Bower, Coonrod Huf- 
ford, David Mincer, H. M. McMillan, Isaac Michaels, H. Per- 
rin, 8S. M. Parsons, J. H. Niebel, B. O. Neal, T. A. Miller, I. 
Price, Henry Palmer, John Parlet, L. Rickenbach, N. L. Rob- 
inson, E.8. Rummell, R. V. Rummell Jedediah Sears, J. Shan- 
non, F. Robinson, R. W. Smith, J. C. Bear, Alexander Caroth- 
ers, 8. C. Cole, J. S. Anderson, John S. Anderson. 

Company F—Capts. Curtis Berry, Sr., resigned January 
31, 1863; Alonzo Robbins, mustered out with regiment. i 

Hirst Lieuts. M. W. Willoughby, mustered out with regi- 
ment; James H. Gilliam, died in service. 

Sergts. A. N. Sawyer, Eli Maskey, M. F. Allison, W. G. 
White, B. F. Willoughby, Samuel Dunn, 8. K. Cook. 

Corps. F. Blond, Thomas Clark, W. R. Willoughby, Wil- 
ham K. Fry, John Keys, G. G. White, N. McFarland, A. L. 
McBride. 

J. B. Willoughby, John Swinehart, Eli Smith, musicians; 
J. P. Dry, color bearer; J. Gephart, teamster; N. B. Brisbine, 
hospital steward. 

Privates, Isaac Van Doran, J. A. Smith, A. B. Smith, N. 
D. Young, Ezra Snyder, C. Washburn, Joseph Williams, L. 
P. Willoughby, J. Whinnery, Levi Woodling, John Snyder, 
N. Cowgill, C. Cooper, R. B. Craig, J. Cook, E. L. Dunn, D. 
W. Dougherty, M. M. Gipson, David Galbreath, W. H. Fisher, 
David Hall, W. A. Gipson, Joel W. Gibson, Samuel Henley, 
W. H. Hefflebower, S. Hoffman, A. D. Hesser, Jacob Hay- 
man, KE. B. Holly, H. Hough, G. W. Hufford, Simon Huffman, 
Robert Irvin, C. H. Kiehl, J. A. Hefflebower, LaFayette Lee, 
Benjamin Kriechbaum, Peter J. Lott, John Mackey, W. f.. 
Maurice, Lewis Corfman, George Mackey, E. W. McJenkins 
R. N. McConnell, M. O. McClain, A. H. McClain, David Mc- 
Clain, S. R. Cook; John H. Miller, J. L. Milum, William 
Mitchell, D. McClain, J. G. Norton, Levi Noll, A. P. Reardon, 
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H. B. Ragon, OC. E. M. Oliver, J. B. Oliver, M. P. H. Oberlin, 
B. C. Rummell, I. H. Cathright, George Seager, O. J. Scott, 
J. S. Barclay, H. L. Simmons, Nelson F. Bowsher, R. Bulun, 
David Bowsher, N. Chambers, R. Cathright, A. Caylor, Peter 
Altvater, David Stalter, Charles Bolyard, Lewis Blond, 
Reuben Berleen. 

Company D—Sergt. Thomas Parkin. 

Corp. H. H. Pennington; Elias Osborn, musician. 

Privates, C. C. Roberts, James Kenan, Isaac C. Stalter, 
Pitt Stevens, Peter Swartz, George Hatfield, B. Delapline, 
J. A. Heckman, B. L. Hoover, B. Kinney, W. A. Mitten, G. 
W. Naugle, D. C. Moron, Henry Reynolds, J. G. Reynolds, 
Gilbert Richmond, B. W. Moore, A. Folkner. 

Company E—Privates, LaFayette Dunn, John Halsey, 
Calvin Dunn, Isaac Holden; John Loder, corporal. 

Company H—Capt. V. R. Davis, mustered out with regi- 
ment. 

Privates, James Culver, Conrad Haas, G. W. Eyestone, 
W. L. Foy, J. C. Andrews, Charles Hotelling, Lewis Foy, 
Lewis Rank. 

Company K—Privates, P. Hennessy, A. L. Ragon, Wil- 
ham Montee, Isaac Nutter, G. R. Marvin, Thomas Irvin, Ben- 
jamin Spittle, W. Costoloe, W. Straub, Leonard Zent, Jacob 
Switzer, C. Simmon. 

Other Companies: 

First Lieut. R. D. Ferris, resigned March 12, 1863; T. C. 
Burnet, Samuel Hayman, William Hoover, J. H. Dunlap. 

Brevet Brig. Gen. William T. Wilson, who served through- 
out its term of service as colonel of the One Hundred and 
Twenty-third Ohio Infantry, was one of the most prominent 
residents of Upper Sandusky during what has been mildly 
termed ‘‘the late unpleasantness.’’ He was also known both 
before and subsequent to that period as the publisher and 
editor of the Wyandot Pioneer, a republican newspaper. 

In April, 1861, he was commissioned captain, and led into 
the field one of the three Wyandot county companies, which 
served in the Fifteenth Ohio Infantry during its first term 
of three months. Soon after its muster out, the same regi- 
ment was re-organized to serve for a period of three years. 
Many of the original members of the old organization re- 
turned to the front with the new, and among them was the 
Upper Sandusky editor, now the second officer in rank in the 
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regiment. He was commissioned lieutenant colonel, August 
7, 1861, and served with credit until August 11, 1862, when 
he resigned and returned home. Like his townsman, General 
Kirby, however, he could not remain in the rear while his 
country needed his services, and on the 26th day of Septen- 
ber, 1862, he was appointed colonel of the One Hundred and 
Twenty-third Ohio Infantry, with which regiment he served 
until it was mustered out June 12, 1865. Toward the close of 
his term he was commissioned brevet brigadier general, to 
take rank from March 138, 1865. He now resides in the city 
of Columbus, Ohio. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOURTH OHIO NATIONAL GUARDS 


This regiment was formed by the consolidation of the 
Nineteenth Battalion Ohio National Guard, of Wyandot 
county, and the Sixty-fourth Battalion Ohio National Guard, 
of Wood county, at Camp Chase, on the 11th of May, 1864. 
The regiment was ordered to report without delay to General 
Wallace, at Baltimore, Maryland. 

Upon its arrival in that city, Companies G and K were 
detached for duty in the fortifications, and the remainder of 
the regiment reported to General Morris at Fort McHenry. 
From there, Company E was ordered to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Company B, to Camp Parole, near Annapolis, Mary- 
land, and Company I to Fort Dix, at the Relay House. On 
the 18th of May, the regiment was relieved from duty at Fort 
McHenry, and was ordered to the Relay House, where it en- 
joyed comparative quiet until the’ 1st of July, when the 
rebel General Early came down the Shenandoah, threaten- 
ing Baltimore and Washington. Companies B, G and I were 
in the engagement at Monocacy Junction, and suffered se- 
verely, losing in killed, wounded and prisoners about fifty 
men. On the 13th of July, the regiment was ordered to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and from there moved toward Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, passing through Leesburg. It was halted at Snicker’s 
Gap, and after a day’s delay was moved back toward Wash- 
ington; but it was again faced toward the Shenandoah val- 
ley, moving via Harper’s Ferry, under the command of Major 
General Wright. 

At daylight on the 13th of August, a portion of the regi- 
ment, while guarding a train near Berryville, Virginia, was 
attacked by Moseby’s command, with two pieces of artillery. 
Some confusion was caused by the first fire, but the men soon 
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rallied, drove back the enemy and saved the train. The de- 
tachment lost five killed, six wounded and sixty captured. 
The men of the One Hundred and Forty-fourth were much 
fatigued and worn by the arduous service performed, but 
they never complained. 

On the 31st of August, 1864, the regiment was mustered 
out of service, having lost during its term of a little more 
than one hundred days, about one hundred and twenty-five 
- men killed, wounded and captured. Many of those taken 
prisoners were intentionally starved to death at Anderson- 
ville and other rebel prison pens. 

The Wyandot county men who served in the regiment 
were as follows: | 

Field and Staff—Col. Samuel H. Hunt. 

Adjt., Jonathan Ayers. 

Chaplain, J. G. Baughman. 

Company A—Capt., Henry H. Ragon. 

First Lieuts., William McKee, James 8. Leith. 

Second Lieut., E. B. Ragon. 

Sergts., Levi Shults, J. S. Bowers, H. J. Pool. 

Corps., E. Pool, Benjamin Morris. 

Privates, Fred Kinley, William Kurtz, Isaac Blackburn, 
John Blackburn, Hugh Mason, Isaac Ayers, John Gatchell, 
Jesse Smalley, H. J. Hunt, Leonard Cole, Charles Copler, A. 
R. Hunt, D. J. Hale, J. M. Pool, Henry Brown, H. C. Bowen, 
V. L. Obenchain, George Hayman, William Parker, E. Stans- 
berry, John Walton. 

Company O—First Sergt., H. M. Cunningham. 

Company D—Capt., Asa Brayton. 

First Lieut., F. R. Baumgardner. 

Second Lieut. Amos Stetler. 

Sergts., D. S. Nye, A. E. Gibbs, Byron Kear, W. H. Grin- 
dle, John W. Lime. 

Corps., Oliver Brayton, Amos Bixby, Amos Nye, David 
Lindsay. 

Privates, W. Plott, William Berry, John Battenfield, J. 
Barnhiser, J. 8. Foster, J. J. Brunning, E. Goodman, W. Low- 
ery, James McGarvey, Henry Kimmerly, Harrison Kimball, 
James Clark, M. A. Clark, A. A. Carothers, A. Carothers, A. 
S. Gear, S. J. Keeler, Lewis Bacher, J. A. J. Lang, W. Hurd, 
W. B. Hurd; J. W. Conn, Thomas Bliss, Gibson Busch, W. H. 
Davis, J. Duddleson, John Deardoff, Alonzo Ellison, James 
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Myers, C. Humphrey, H. H. Hoysington, A. H. Hoysington, 
M-D-Grossell, iW. H. Karr,L: D: Karr, Jo. Karr, J. C. Ish, 
J. H. Jones, C. L. Parker, J. W. Crum, C. R. McKenzie, E. H. 
Sage, James Ritchie, O. P. Robinson, D. Sipes, Landline 
Smith, W. K. Nye, L. E. Nye, George A. Nye, A. Harshberger, 
J. D. Shireman, Elkanah Sherman, E. Sherman, E. H. Sheli- 
house, D. Shell, Joseph Shane, Wellington Nesbaum, 8. C. 
Willams, 8. Y. Williams, H. Straham, Luther Stone, 8. Harp- 
ster, O. Whipple, J. W. Harpster, B. F. Swartz, W. H. Straw, 
W. 4H. H. Williams, G. F. Wonder, D. Wonder, A. J. Wonder, 
S. R. Wohlgamuth, 8S. Wohlgamuth, 8. A. Wisner, Asa Wis- 
ner. 

Company E—Private, E. Young. 

Company F—Privates, Jacob Baldwin, Robert Lindsay, 
Miles Bowsher, William ‘Bowsher, Andrew Baldwin. 

Company G—Capt., William Frank. 

First Lieut. Howard Kennedy. 

Second Lieut., S. H. White. 

Corps., G. W. Clark, John Shrank, Allen Parker, R. L. 
Willard; ———, bugler. 

Privates, Thomas Emptage, James Emptage, S. B. Cook, 
Irvine Straw, J. W. Atkinson, J. W. Bowers, Theodore Kel- 
logg, McGha, Jerry O’Neal, John J. Inglehart, Orrin 
Long, John Runels, T. B. Mount, Marshall Cozier, 8. D. Hol- 
land, R. Parks, E. L. Parker, Joseph Worthington, Jacob 
Willams, Theodore Unecapher, D. H. Walker, W. A. Butler, 
John Campbell, D. D. Hildreth, Wiliam Hildreth, Robert 
Mitchell. 

Company H—Capt., James A. Gibson. 

Sergts., Samuel Phillips, T. B. Armstrong. 

Privates, Clay Miller, John Milligan, J. W. Little, A. C. 
Hunt, J. W. Stinchecomb, W. H. Case, Alfred McCauley, Noble 
Emerson, G. W. Horrick, George H. Heistand, J. W. Shaffer, 
James Hibbins, Alva Bunn, T. A. VanGundy, G. W. Bald- 
win, Lewis Lupton, George Wilson, Benjamin Pontius, W. 
ie Clingman,d..O. Welty, H.C. Welty, T. .C Wood, C.C. 
Pancoast. 

Company K—Corp., W. D. Cook; private, Joseph Seager. 

Company not reported—Jeremiah Kitchen, captain; 
Aaron Kennedy, Sergeant; John Woessner, P. B. Oliver, 
Henry Karr, J. F. Myers, Ashford Nail, N. K. Eyestone, Vin- 
cent J. Flack, Warner Osborne, W. O. Phillips, W. J. Wilcox, 
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P. P. Wilcox, C. Henry, William Hoffman, T. J. Frazer, L. 
Bloom, Aaron Price, J. R. Willson, Levi Willson, D. Shafer, 
John Midlam, J. Puffenberger. 


ELEVENTH OHIO INDEPENDENT BATTERY 


The men who composed this battery were enlisted at Cin- 
cinnati, and from Athens, Butler, Hamilton, Vinton and Wy- 
andot counties, in August and September, 1861, and rendez- 
voused at St. Louis Arsenal, Missouri, where they were mus- 
tered into service on the 27th day of October, 1861, with one 
hundred and fifty-one men, rank and file. 

The battery consisted of two six-pounder rifled guns; two 
six-pounder smooth-bore guns, and two twelve-pounder field- 
howitzers, with gun carriages and caissons complete, and 
battery-wagon and blacksmith shop. The uniforms for the 
men were made to order, from actual measurement, of the 
best material, and each man was furnished with a pair of 
superior buck gauntlets in addition to the regular uniform. 
- The non-commissioned officers, in addition to their regulation 
saber, were armed with Beal’s patent revolvers, and the pri- 
vates with saber-bayonets. 

On the 26th of October, the battery marched to depart- 
ment headquarters, and was reviewed by Major General Fre- 
mont, then commanding the western department, and was 
there presented by Mrs. Fremont with an elegant silk guidon. 
A few days later, the battery proceeded to Tipton, Missouri. 
Subsequently it marched to Otterville, where a few weeks 
were passed; thence to Boonville and St. Charles. From there 
it was taken on transports to Commerce, Missouri, where it 
joined a portion of General Pope’s Army of the Mississippi, 
then organizing for operations against New Madrid and Is- 
land No. Ten. It participated in the Union victories at those 
points, and then moved with General Pope’s command to the 
re-enforcement of Grant’s and Halleck’s forces in front of 
Corinth, Mississippi. During the siege, and in the battles and 
skirmishes resulting in the occupation of Corinth the battery 
bore its full share. 

With other troops, it remained in the vicinity of Corinth 
throughout the spring and summer of 1862, participating in 
the Ripley expedition under General Rosecrans meanwhile. 
It was during this summer that the following incident oc- 
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curred as narrated in a letter written by Lieut. Cyrus Sears 
at ‘‘Camp three miles beyond Corinth, Mississippi, July 2, 
1862,’’ to his brother, John D. Sears, Esq., of Upper San- 
dusky. ‘** * * . Karly Saturday morning last, Charles 
Rhodes and Robert Swegle, privates of our battery, were 
walking through the abandoned rebel camp, when having 
strayed incautiously too far, they suddenly came upon a couple 
of ‘Secesh’ sentinels armed with loaded double-barreled shot 
guns. Our men being unarmed were very unceremoniously 
taken prisoners and marched off toward the enemy’s camp. 
Their captors proving very incautious, or mistaking the char- 
acter of their prisoners, soon allowed them to get close along 
side. No sooner did they do this, than little Charley called 
out to Swegle to ‘go in,’ and suiting his actions to the words 
he grappled the gun of his man with one hand and, giving 
him a right-hander with the other, fioored him. Meanwhile, 
Swegle, who is a big fellow, served his man in the same style, 
and disarmed him in short meter, and came to the rescue of 
Charley, who was having it rough and tumble, with his cus- 
tomer, among the bushes. The tables were now turned, and 
the ‘Butternuts’ were marched into camp and turned over to 
Generals Buford and Hamilton, who declared that it was the 
best and bravest incident that had come under their notice, 
and that it should be properly mentioned. * * *” 

About the Ist of August, the battery with General Ham- 
ilton’s division moved to Jacinto, Mississippi, where it re- 
mained until 3 o’clock A. M., of the 16th of September, when 
it moved forward with the forces of General Rosecrans, for 
the purpose of co-operating with General Grant against the 
rebel General Price at Iuka. General Grant, with Ord’s di- 
vision, did not arrive in time. As a result, General Rose- 
crans’ command of about eight thousand men, after a march 
of nineteen miles, met Price, who had 12,000 men posted on a 
densely wooded hill just southwest of the town of Iuka, at 4 
o’clock P. M., of the 19th of Séptember, and fought him sin- 
gle-handed. This battle, for the numbers engaged, was one 
of the most hotly-contested and sanguinary fought during the 
war. The steady blaze and roar of musketry, as the oppos- 
ing forces struggled to obtain and hold the crest of the hill, 
continued unceasingly until 9 o’clock P. M. During the re- 
mainder of the night, Rosecrans was engaged making his dis- 
positions to seize some adjacent heights at daybreak for his 
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artillery, and replenishing his ammunition. He had the men 
called to arms at 3 o’clock, and at daylight was moving. But 
meantime, Price had learned of the proximity of Ord’s col- 
umn of 6,000 men, and had hastily retreated, leaving his dead 
unburied, and his wounded either on the field or in hotel 
buildings, churches and dwellings in the town. The enemy’s 
loss in this engagement was 1,078 prisoners, dead and 
wounded, left on the field, with 350 more wounded estimated 
to have been carried away. The Union loss was 782 killed, 
wounded and missing. 

The Eleventh Ohio battery went into this action 102 
strong (three commissioned officers and ninety-nine enlisted 
men), under the command of First Lieut. Cyrus Sears. Dur- 
ing the engagement, it was charged on three different times, 
suffering a loss of two officers and fifty-five men killed or 
wounded, eighteen being killed on the field and others dying 
afterward. Not a man flinched and numbers were killed or 
wounded after the rebels, in their advance, had passed the 
muzzles of the guns, some of them nobly dying in the attempt 
to spike their pieces. More than sixty of the horses belong- 
ing to the battery were killed or disabled during the action, 
with the entire loss of harness and equipments. ‘The assault- 
ing rebel column suffered terribly, having received over a 
hundred rounds of canister and other shot, while moving for- 
ward less than a hundred yards. ‘They (the rebels) made sev- 
eral attempts to drag off the guns by hand, but were thwarted 
each time by the hot fire of musketry poured in upon them by 
the Union regiments. 

Although the battery suffered severely in the battle at 
Tuka, in the loss of men and equipments, it was, in a very 
short time again ready for the field and took a prominent part 
in the battle of Corinth on the third and fourth days of Octo- 
ber following (a battle in which eighteen thousand Union 
troops, under Rosecrans, signally defeated more than twice 
their number of rebels) nobly maintaining its reputation for 
efficiency and gallantry. On the 4th, after the first line in the 
center had given way, and when the rebels flushed with tem- 
porary success were pressing the second line with exultant 
shouts the battery poured a destructive and continuous fire 
upon the advancing rebels, who, although coming within fifty 
yards, could no longer withstand the murderous discharge of 
canister from scores of Union guns, but broke and fled. 
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Subsequently the battery participated in various move- 
ments in Northern Mississippi and West Tennessee. In Jan- 
uary, 1863, it was moved to Memphis, where its corps—the 
Seventeenth, under Maj. Gen. James B. McPherson—was 
preparing for the Vicksburg campaign. After a futile effort 
to reach the immediate vicinity of Vicksburg via the Yazoo 
Pass, the command to which the battery was attached 
steamed down the Mississippi to Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana, 
where it remained a short time, and then started with the 
army, under General Grant for the rear of Vicksburg. In the 
battles of Raymond, Clinton, Jackson, and Champion Hills, 
the battery bore a prominent part. Also throughout the siege 
of Vicksburg. 

In the many changes consequent upon the re-organization 
of the army after the capture of Vicksburg, the battery was 
transferred from its old command—Seventh division, Seven- 
teenth army corps—to a provisional division, and soon after 
moved with its new command to Helena, Ark. Marching 
with Major General Steele’s command—the Army of Arkan- 
sas—from Helena, about the middle of August, for Little 
Rock, the battery passed through all the vicissitudes of a long 
and tedious campaign. In a short but decisive engagement 
fought near the capital of Arkansas on the 9th of September, 
1863, the battery expended about one hundred rounds of am- 
munition, and both officers and men received the commenda- 
tions of the general commanding for the ability with which 
the guns were handled, and for accurate firing at both long 
and short range. With this battle the active campaigning of 
the battery may be said to have ceased. It remained at Little 
Rock until the spring of 1864. About the 1st of April, with 
other troops, it proceeded to Pine Bluff, Ark., intending to 
co-operate with Banks in the Red river expedition, but Banks 
was defeated, and a portion of Steele’s forces were halted at 
Pine Bluff, where the battery remained until its departure 
for Ohio, to be mustered out. It arrived at Columbus about 
the 1st of November, 1864, and on the 5th of that month its 
members were mustered out of service. 

Lieutenant Sears, already mentioned in the foregoing 
sketch, was, several months before the battery’s term expired, 
appointed Colonel of a colored regiment. The men whom he 
enlisted at Upper Sandusky, and with whom he proceeded to 
St. Louis in September, 1861, joining ‘‘Constable’s,’’ soon 
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afterward known as the Eleventh Ohio independent battery, 
were named as follows: 

M. D. Butler, H. C. Worley, J. W. Bibby, ©. Miller, Ira C. 
Swazze, M. N. Worly, John Crocheron, James Dewine, James 
B. Mitchell, M. V. B. Hall, Milo Allen, J. S. Barger, John 
Ettle, Jerome Woolsey, Lewis Ridling, Henry McLaughlin 
Oscar Carpenter, Sherlock Stofer, John F. Hefflebower, John 
Holland, F. Welch, J. F. Hoover, J. B. Brooks, James W. 
Towers, J. B. Mowry, 8. D. Welch, H. M. Welch, John R. 
Jurey, J. W. Brewer, Stephen Trimble, W. H. Woodcock, W. 
H. Swazze, Louis B. Henry, Elias Bringman, John Bringman, 
Amos B. Alger, D. Baughman, Theodore Allen, Matthew 
Free, Jacob Everhart, Zachariah Welch. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Besides the companies and regiments of which mention 
has already been made, there were many others containing 
Wyandot county men whose record is equally as brilliant. 
But from the fact that these men served in organizations in 
each of which the county had but very few representatives, 
it is an impracticable task to do otherwise than to arrange 
their names in classified lists as follows: 


OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY REGIMENTS 


Second—Company F, John Pausch. 

Third—Company I, J. K. Waltermire; Company 
Cowgill. 

Fourth—Company D, N. G. Case, Charles Case, Philip 
Wickiser; Company H, Joel Straub, Charles Warner, William 
Burns; Company G, John F. Myers, A. W. Napers. 

Sixth—Company I, John C. Lynch. 

Highth—Company A, Sergt. L. Snover, D. G. Watson, 
John Beatty, J. H. Nichols, Hiram B. Brown. 

Ninth—Company A, Jonas Wohlgamuth; Company F, 
Buell D. Chapman, corporal; Charles Moessner, private; Com- 
pany H, J. H. Warner. 

Kleventh—Company A, William Reiber. 

Fourteenth—Company —, Joseph Snider. 

Sixteenth—Company G, Thomas Hanna. 

Highteenth—Company H, J. M. Huff, fifer. 


ak 
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| Twentieth—Company K, D. B. Rinehart, first lieutenant; 
Company A, R. B. Conant, sergeant; Company B, C. O. Old- 
field; Company —, Henry Inman. 

Twenty-first—Company ©, O. L. Cleveland; Company H, 
J. W. Daish, corporal. 

Twenty-third—Company G, J. A. Brown; Company F, 
Robert Ewart. 

Twenty-fourth—Company K, Joseph Lehman. 

Twenty-fifth—Company D, Sergt. T. A. Van Gundy; 
privates, Jonas Kamble, G. W. Long, W. H. Mann, Joel 
Milum, George W. Bogart; Company G, Seret. G. W. Kriling; 
Private J. K. Hawk. 

Twenty-sixth—Company B, Francis Dawson, Barton 
Dawson. | 

Twenty-seventh—Company A, R. I. Murphy. 

Thirty-second—Company I, Daniel Stam; Company H, J. 
S. Van Marter, second lieutenant. 

Thirty-third—Company A, Jacob Reuter; Company GC, 
Jacob Stam; Company D, Milton Tong; Company K, D. W. 
McConnell. 

Thirty-fourth—Company E, Edward Quaintance, corporal; 
George W. Rex, G. W. Eckert, John Lumberson. 

Thirty-sixth—Company D, J. E. Goodrich, sergeant; A. 
G. Barger. 

Thirty-seventh—Asst. Surg. A. Billhardt. 

Company F—First Lieut. M. W. Blucher. 

Sergt. Jacob Schneider. 

Privates—Henry Wuscher, Sebastian Glamser, Fred Fahr- 
ni, Peter Fahrni, John Michelfetter, J. Altenberger, Jacob 
Bastel, William Buehrle, Fredrick Waechter. 

Other companies: 

A—H. G. Bates. 

K—Henry Gerster, John Keller, Oswald Voegel, Nicholas 
Volker. 

Thirty-eighth—Company C, C. Stury. 

Thirty-ninth—Company K, Joel Cole. 

Forty-fifth—Company B, W. R. Ramsdell; Company I, 
William Earp, George Morrison, George H. Morrison, J. W. 
Wickiser, William Wickiser; Company K, Adam Lambert, 
Jesse Lambert, Isaac N. Lane, A. G. Straw. 

Company D—Nathan Rovert, Oliver Robinson. 

Fifty-first—Company A, John Bart. 
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Fifty-third—Company H, H. W. Gillingham. 

Fifty-fourth—Company G, Privates David Dysinger, 
David Kauble, Samuel Stalter, Oregon Kerr. 

Company K—Capt. William H. Hunt; Private Wiliam 
Brown. 

Fifty-seventh—Company F, Privates, Lewis Morehart, 
Leander Tong, Isaac Wohlgamuth, Lewis Switzer, Jerome 
Propes, James Switzer, Isaac Switzer, Joseph Glick, Joseph 
Newel, Andrew Amrine, Marion Hsterly. 

Other companies in Fifty-seventh: 

B—Sergt. J. F. Kemmel; Private Jacob Rumple. 

C—Private George A. Gibbs. 

D—Capt. David Ayres, Jr. 

G—Capt. E. A. Gordon. 

J—Private Samuel Gordon. 

Fifty-eight—Company D, Christ Woessner. 

Sixty-first—Company K, Sergeants, A. Bope, J. W. 
Brewer; Corp. Matthew Walton; Privates, J. C. Spencer; 
Isaac Lott, H. Keller, Samuel Longabaugh, Jacob Greek, 
Nicholas Mott, P. H. Brewer. 

Company G—Sergt. Israel Walterhouse. 

Jac. Ludwig, Jacob Eckleberry. 

Sixty-second—Company K, John Kriechbaum; Company 
A, Jacob Kennedy; Company D, Emmanuel Bowlby. 

Sixty-fourth—Company A, Joseph Haupt; Company B, 
Joseph Richmond, EH. B. Messenger; Company —, O. E. Fox, 

Sixty-fifth—Company D, Privates George W. Finnell, 8S. 
Perry, Theodore Stubbs, F. F. DeTray ; Company C, Privates, 
J.C. Miller, George Zabriska. 

Sixty-sixth—Company B, M. A. Parlet; Company E, Isaac 
Wood; Company H, 8S. H. Stricker; Company K, John Burk. 

Sixty-seventh—Company C, J. C. Duffield. 

Sixty-eighth—Company K, H. C. Kime. 

Seventy-first—Company C, Jacob McPike; company not 
known, John DeBolt, 8. Barnhiser. 

Seventy-second—Company C, A. P. Kelley; Company D, 
Orsin Bower, corporal. 

Seventy-third—Company A, Thomas Dawson. 

Seventy-sixth—Company K, John McMullen. 

Seventy-eighth—Company C, Rush Holloway; Company 
G, I Hart, N. Willoughby, L. W. Scott: 

Hightieth—Company A, Peter D. Newell. 
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Highty-seventh—Company G, Theodore Dame. 

Ninety-sixth—Company O, C. O. Oldfield, first lieutenant; 
Company EH, Thomas H. Carter; Company F, J. E. Breese. 

One Hundredth—Company G, Patrick Farley. 

One Hundred and Second—Company C, Samuel Miller; 
Company G, Chester Bowsell; Company D, Samuel Lutz. 

One Hundred and Sixth—Company I, F. Shrank. 

-_ One Hundred and Seventh—Company D, John Russell; 
Company F, Frederick Bush. 

One Hundred and Ninth—Company G, William Van 
Marter. , 

One Hundred and Thirteenth—George W. Kemp, assist- 
ant surgeon. 

One Hundred and Twentieth—Company B, W. W. Chew. 

One Hundred and Twenty-first—Company E, E. G. Bart- 
ram; Company G, Job Hoffmire. 

One Hundred and Twenty-second—Company F, McDon- 
ald Savage. . 

One Hundred and Twenty-sixth—Company A, Titus Low- 
miller, John Whittaker. 

One Hundred and Twenty-eighth—Company C, M. M. 
Starr, sergeant; George W. Starr; Company.D, F. M. Brown. 

One Hundred and Thirty-second—Company A, William 
PIL Mc 

One Hundred and Seventy-fourth—Company H, W. E. 
Webber, first lieutenant. 

One Hundred and Seventy-fifth—Company I, Beret eile k 
Plott; Corp. William Baker; Privates Elias Wentling, J. D. 
WAS David Spoon, Teme Spoon, G. H. Carey, A. J. 
Shellhouse, W. H. Kimmell, Jesse Edgington, Henry Cram, 
L. A. Cole. 

One Hundred and Seventy-sixth—Company B, G. Spitzer. 

One Hundred and Seventy-seventh—Company B, 8. B. 
Bechtel. 

One Hundred and Seventy-eighth—Company G, W. 
Lundy; Company F, James Williams. 

One Hundred and Seventy-ninth—Peter Grubb, lieutenant 
colonel; Company B, Privates B. F. Smith, T. C. DeJean, John 
Keller, G. W. Gregg, G. S. Barber, Joseph Ralston, William 
Washburn, William Limberson, L. Wilson; Company G, Corp. 
E. Mutchelknaus; Company H, Jacob Hawdenshield; Com- 
pany I, Privates Uriah Bechtel, F. Caldwell, F. H. Chatlain. 
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One Hundred and Eightieth—Company ©, Privates, E. 
Reynolds, Reuben Inman, J. E. Healey, Martin Inman; Com- 
pany E, Private Samuel Bare; Company G, Corp. Frederick 
Scheufler; Company K, Privates Jacob Opp, drummer, 8S. D. 
Blue, Simon Kachly, P. J. Liles, W. H. Moore, William Robey, 
Thomas M. White. 

One Hundred and Highty-second—Company K, EH. R. 
Earp; Company I, 8. G. Liles, second lieutenant; Company — 
A. P. Inman. 

One Hundred and Highty-seventh—Company G, C. Wilt. 

One Hundred and Eighty-eighth—Company G, Alfred 
Epley. 

One Hundred and Ninety-second—Privates, Company E, 
John J. Mayer, John Tirey, J. L. Barick, John Weaver; Com- 
pany H, Private G. W. Halsay; Company I, Privates Isaiah 
McCleary, John Loubert, Theodore Henry, J. P. Berleen. 

One Hundred and- Ninety-fifth—Company B, Park Lud- 
wig, John Wise, A. Hemrick; Company —, C. S. Sherwood. 

One Hundred and Ninety-seventh—Company B, W. H. 
Spore; Company H, Hosea Tong. 

One Hundred and Ninety-eighth—Company A, Robert 
Gerster, J. J. Gerster. 


OHIO NATIONAL GUARDS, ONE HUNDRED DAYS’ SERVICE 


One Hundred and Thirty-fifth—Company —, Charles 
Wooley; Company I, L. E. Landon. 

One Hundred and Thirty-sixth—Company C, Wilbur 
Brown; Company E, Robert Seaton. 

One Hundred and Fifty-fifth—Company F, Henry W. 
Peters. 

One Hundred and Sixtieth—Company G, L. Chilcote. 

One Hundred and Sixty-third—Company ©, Wesley 
Cashel, first lheutenant. 

One Hundred and Sixty-fourth—Company ©, C. W. Long- 
well, ee Company G, H. Dwire. 
Company E, John Freet. 


OHIO VOLUNTEER CAVALRY REGIMENTS 


Second—Napoleon B. Brisbine, surgeon; Company D, F. 
A. Singer. 
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Third—Company HE, T. P. Miller; Company G, A. J. Cald- 
well, J. F. Gregg; Company L, Perry Roswell, sergeant; G. 
M. Wisner, corporal; Ashley Bixby, William Hewing, EK. A. 
Nye, John L. Martin, Andrew Nye, 8. A. Shepherd; Com- 
pany M, J. 8. Chapin, first sergeant; L. C. Chapin, John 
Lindsey, sergeants; Daniel Clinger, C. H. Bradley, John War- 
ner, Reese Hunter, Jacob Payne, W. H. Smith, sergeant; 
William Young, Sims Irwin, G. B. Harness, William Hol- 
lanshead. 

Company not AOE Nolen Wilkins, Albert Harvey, 
Henry Lear. 

Fourth—Company A, Henry Dodge. 

Fifth—R. J. Brennen. 

Eighth—Company L, J. M. Henry, first leutenant. 

A. Fitzgerald, James Fitzgerald, J. Fitzgerald. 

Ninth—Company F, L. C. Moody, sergeant; H. W. Karr, 
SOME NCAT Shlen 1K ‘Sarees J. W. Holloway, J. C. Graham, 
Enos Gatebell, Jacob Gatchell, William J. Gatchell, William 
H. Branyen; Company —, Joseph McCutchen, captain; 
George Sherman. 

Tenth—Company B, John Venter; Company H, Daniel 
Dubbs, sergeant; Company L, 8. T. Jaqueth, corporal. 

‘Clkesenniht Corinne H, Henry A. Hoffman. 

Twelfth—Company A, Aaa Conger, F. M. Wert. 

This sean Theat ont —, S. A. Wy ole 

Thirtieth—Company L, ipl Kurtz. 

—.,—Company A, J. W. Lilley. 


OHIO ARTILLERY COMMANDS, VOLUNTEERS 


First Ohio Heavy Artillery—David Gatchell, William 
Moore. 

Second Ohio Heavy Artillery—Henry Larick. 

Sixth Battery, Light Artillery—Second leutenant Lem- 
uel Krisher. 


OTHER STATES 
INDIANA 


Fifth Infantry— —— Battery, John Kennedy, H. C. Wor- 
ley. . 
Kighth Infantry—Company H, John Reiger. 
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Seventy-seventh Infantry—-Company B, J. A. Poyers. 

One Hundred and Seventh Infantry—Company C, E. B. 
Norris. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Infantry—Company H, 
Joseph Coon, Daniel Williams. 

Ninth Cavalry—William Walters. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eleventh Cavalry—Company M, Irvin Bacon, captain. 
Seventh Cavalry—Company A, J. M. Walterhouse. 
Fifth Artillery—Company B, John Andrews. 


NEW YORK 


First Infantry—Company G, W. M. C. Durbarow. 

Fifth Infantry—Company C, W. H. Spore. 

Ninth Infantry—Company I, A. J. Shuler. : 

Thirty-second Infantry—Company H, George W. Cypher. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry—Thomas Shuler. 

Forty-second Infantry—Company H, J. M. Crawford, ser- 
geant. 

Fifty-eighth Infantry—Company E, G. W. Nibloe, first 
lieutenant. 

One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Infantry—Company I, 
P. J. Van Marter. 

Third Artillery—Company H, George W. Cypher. 

Thirteenth Artillery—Company E, Christian Birk, ser- 
geant. 

First Light Artillery-—Company ©, Edgar Ingerson. 

Twenty-fourth Cavalry—Company A, James Morrison. 


IOWA 


Fourth Infantry—Company D, John Swinehart. 
Thirty-fourth Infantry—Company H, David Sheldon. 
Thirty-first Infantry—Company D, Edward Brown. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Twenty-first Infantry—Company H, W. T. Durlow. 
Fifty-fifth Infantry—Company E, I. W. Brickney, color 
sergeant. 
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MICHIGAN 


First Infantry—William High. — 

Third Infantry—Rolando  Freet. 

Highth Infantry—Company D, Theodore Freet. 

Second Cavalry—Company A, Alfred Foy. 

Eleventh Cavalry—Company B, Willis Baker, first ser- 
geant. 


MISSOURI 


Twelfth Infantry—Company E, Christian Birk. 
Second Cavalry—Company C, J. B. Pool, second lieuten- 
ant. 


KANSAS 


First Infantry—Company H, T. B. Armstrong. 
Seventh Cavalry—Company A, George W. Kenan. 


CALIFORNIA 


First Infantry—Company A, A. F. Smith, captain. 
Third Infantry—Company I, C. 8. Swank, sergeant. 


NEW JERSEY 
Second Cavalry—Company M, George W. Karr. 
MARYLAND | 
Second Infantry—Company F, E. Thomas. 
VERMONT 
Highth Infantry—Anselm Martin, captain. 
VIRGINIA 
Infantry—Samuel Hart. 
LOUISIANA 
Second Infantry—Company A, Christian Birk, corporal. 
COLORADO 


First Infantry—John H. Shepherd. 
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Highteenth Infantry—Company F, John Leslie. 
Forty-ninth Colored Infantry—Cyrus Sears, colonel. 
Seventh Cavalry—-Edward Emptage. 

United States Signal Corps—E. P. Shepherd, W. Stra- 
han, M. B. Smith, Allen Smalley, J. W. McKenzie, Thomas 
C. McKenzie, A. McLeod, George Litle, J. L. Kaley, Nathan 
Jackson, C. B. Hare, D. D. Hare, Elijah Brayton, Ira J. 
Baker, John Carothers, Fred Harpster. 

United States Engineer Corps—C. V. D. Worley. 

Hospital Surgeon—John A. Royer. 

James W. White, surgeon of the United States. 

Navy—Robert Bovard, John Reilly, W. H. Morris, R. 8. 
Mullholland. 

The following soldiers whose regiments and companies 
were not reported were also accredited to Wyandot county: 

G. B. Kelley, D: H. Walton, James F. Rich, I. B. Cross, 
P. Brashares, Page Blackburn, Peter Parsell, S. C. Anderson, 
W.S. Bowers, Martin Snyder, J. A. Dunn, William Sweet, 
Frank Switzer, Murray Switzer, J. A. Ankrum, J. O. Stude- 
baker, J. G. Haner, John Kerr, Nathan Kimball, A. M. Johns, 
D. H. Young, E. W. Ekleberry, George Bowers, James M. 
Beam, James Miller. 

Messrs. J. G. Roberts, Samuel H. Hunt, John D. Sears, 
S. H. White and T. E. Grisell, composed the county military 
committee during the last years of the war. That from 1861 
to 1865 inclusive, the county received credit for 1,545 men, 
of whom only nineteen were drafted. That the total of all 
quotas called for amounted to 1,550; thus a deficit of five men 
was marked against the county at the close. However, thirty- 
five of the sixteen thousand non-enlisted ‘‘Squirrel Hunters”’ 
who hastened toward Cincinnati in August and September, 
1862, at the time that city was threatened by the rebel forces 
under Kirby Smith—were Wyandot county men. 

The correctness of the foregoing roster is vouched for by 
Gen. I. M. Kirby. 


THE FARMER’S BROADENING LIFE 


Any occupation prospers in proportion to the interest 
taken in it by its members, and this interest is heightened by 
an exchange of views. This feeling among prominent agri- 
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culturists led to the formation of agricultural societies, at 
first by counties, then districts and lastly by states. 

The Ohio State Board of Agriculture was organized by an 
act of the legislature, passed February 27, 1846. Since that 
time various amendments to the organic law have been passed 
from time to time, too numerous to mention here. 

Later came the Grange movement, and still more recently 
the agricultural schools. In many parts of Ohio these schools 
are being held with promising results. These schools besides 
their practical instructions do much toward inculeating a love 
for the farm. This can be done by making farming pay bet- 
ter, and this in turn, can be accomplished by a careful study 
of the business—for it is a business—looking to the improve- 
ment of the soil, the stock, the grain and the grass crops. Man 
has always been trying to improve upon nature, and no where 
can he make wise improvements pay such great financial 
returns in proportion to the effort put forth, as those made 
upon the farm. This is the great lesson which the agricul- 
tural societies and agricultural colleges teach. 

The Ohio Department of Agriculture is doing much sup- 
plementary work, such as the running of agricultural and 
fruit trains, which do much to arouse greater interest in these 
subjects. The interest in farmers’ institutes is also increasing, 
and four may now be held in each county per year. 

There is no one class which should appreciate a daily mail 
more than the farmer, for no one should require a wider range 
of knowledge nor keep better posted in market reports. 
Besides the rural mail delivery system being a great business 
advantage to the farmer, it means even more to the social 
life on the farm, for the daily arrival of mail encourages read- 
ing, lightens the long winter evenings and brightens the long 
working days. The grown-up children stay at home more 
readily and the home itself is in every way made happier, 
for the family is in touch with the rest of the world. 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN WYANDOT COUNTY 


BY EMIL SCHLUP 


Member of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historveal 
Society 


It is a curious coincidence that the three last Indian reser- 
vations granted by the federal government in Ohio should 
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come in the present Wyandot county. When the govern-. 
ment acquired by purchase lands from any of the tribes of 
Indians of Ohio, the stipulated price was one cent per acre, 
that is outside of the reservations. One easement the tribes 
enjoyed, the land set aside to them as reservation property 
was non taxable. At the foot of the Maumee rapids a treaty 
was signed on September 29, 1817, by Lewis Cass and Duncan 
McArthur, commissioners on the part of the United States, 
and the sachems and chiefs of the Wyandots, Delawares, Sha- 
wanees, Senecas, Potawatomie, Chippewa and Ottawa tribes 
of Indians, there was set aside a tract of sixteen thousand 
acres of land for the Wyandots, a part of which was in the 
northwestern part of Wyandot county and included a part 
of the north half of Crawford and Ridge townships, the center 
was to be at the Big Spring and hence was named the Big 
Spring reservation. The Wvandots also received a reserva- 
tion of twelve miles square, the center was at Fort Ferree, 
which was located at the eastern part of the present Upper 
Sandusky. 

By the same treaty a branch of the Delaware tribe of 
Indians received a reservation of nine miles square in the 
southeastern part of the present Wyandot county and was 
located in a part of the south half of Pitt and Eden townships 
and included Captain Pipestown at the mouth of the Broken 
Sword creek where it empties into the Sandusky river. In 
1819 John Johnston, who served as government Indian agent 
for upward of half a century, reported eighty Delaware 
Indians on this reservation and 2,300 in Indiana under his 
charge. Captain Pipe, after whom the town was named, was 
the son of the Captain Pipe, chief of all the Delawares, who 
was so officious in the burning of the lamented Col. William 
Crawford on June 11, 1782. In 1829 the United States Govern- 
ment purchased this Delaware reservation for $2,000. Cap- 
tain Pipe, Jr., and his people were removed beyond the Mis- 
sissippi river, where the Captain died in about 1840. The 
mouth of the Broken Sword creek, where it empties into the 
Sandusky river, is surrounded by a dense underbrush. The 
Delaware village site and burying ground was located on the 
farm now owned by Cyrus Swihart, the land is gently rolling 
and good fertile soil. A number of years ago Mr. Swi- 
hart cut down a large apple tree near the burying site that was 
likely a century old. It measured two feet across the stump, 
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had it not been for the tree’s hollow trunk it would have made 
two cords of wood. The district school building in the vicinity 
where the ‘‘young idea is taught to shoot,’’ is named the Pipe 
Town schoolhouse. One of the largest springs along the tor- 
tuous Sandusky river gushes forth its limpid waters and is 
known as the Delaware spring. It is located a short way 
below the mouth of the Broken Sword. Above the spring is a 
terrace, a good glacial gravel deposit. Several years ago when 
Mr. Swihart was excavating for road purposes, he unearthed 
twelve skeletons, all of immature age. He placed them side 
by side at the spring and that night some vandal or vandals 
appropriated and carried away the whole bunch. This spring 
and others lower down the Sandusky river lent its name to the 
historic waterway. The word in the Wyandot dialect was 
pronounced Sa un dus tee, water within water pools, or ‘‘at 
the cold water.’’ Ina very early day according to a statement 
by Chief William Walker, it was represented as Upper Cold 
Water and Lower Cold Water, and it is quite apparent that 
when that ‘“‘higher civilization’’ took possession of this sec- 
tion of the country the name was changed to Upper Sandusky 
and Lower Sandusky, ete. Down the Sandusky river a short 
way from the spring is located one of the largest mounds in 
Wyandot county. It is one of the ten thousand mounds located 
in the Buckeye State. It is on the farm of the Henry Herring 
heirs. In 1896, when the writer and others explored it, it was 
ten feet in height and eighty-five across the base. On the side 
of the excavation the impression of every skin. or bark basket- 
ful of the alluvial was plainly visible as it was dumped in, each 
dump apparently contained about one-half bushel of earth. 
Whilst the British Government held sway over the Ohio 
country for twenty years, from 1763 until 1783, the vil- 
lage site at the Delaware spring was known as Old Town. 
Here the Indian allies of the crown were paid their annuities 
and it is said they were paid $4.50 for each American scalp. 

Near the Coon bridge spanning the Sandusky river and 
passing by the Delaware spring is still plainly discernible 
the Sandusky Scioto trail that for centuries was the red man’s 
as well as the buffaloes’ trail from the vicinity of Lake Erie 
to the Ohio river. It is an historic fact that the northern and 
southern Indians in an early day held the Ohio river as a sort 
of Mason and Dixon line and fought each other with as much 
desperation as the blues and grays did in our Civil war. This 
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great trail kept mostly adjacent to the west bank of the San- 
dusky river, almost obliterated, yet vestiges of it can still be 
seen at various points. 

In 1764 while the intrepid Pontiac was besieging Detroit 
and was urging an Indian conspiracy against the British 
rule, General Bradstreet collected a force of 3,000 men which 
embarked at Niagara in boats and proceeded up the lake to 
the relief of that post. Having burned the Indian cornfields 
and villages at Sandusky and along the rich bottom lands of 
the Maumee and dispersed the Indians whom there they found, 
he reached Detroit without opposition. Having dispersed 
the Indians besieging Detroit he passed into the domain of 
the Wyandots by way of Sandusky bay. He ascended the 
bay and river by boats to the Delaware spring site where he 
camped. And here a treaty of peace was signed by the chiefs 
and head men. 

During the old Revolutionary war the Sandusky Indians 
were very troublesome and frequently sent murderous scalp- 
ing parties to eastern Pennsylvania and Virginia, they were 
not alone in this as their towns were the halfway place 
between Fort Pitt and Detroit, so when the northwestern 
Indians went on their murderous forays on the border set- 
tlers in those states they always rested at those Indian towns 
on their outgoing and also coming back. The site about the 
Delaware spring toward the close of the Revolutionary war 
was apparently occupied by the Wyandots, so was Cranetown 
about four miles northeast from the present Upper Sandusky 
on the east bank of Crane run, a small tributary of the San- 
dusky river. About two miles further north on the west bank 
of the Sandusky river and about a half mile southwest from 
the Hayman bridge spanning that river, was located the 
Wyandot halfkings town. It was against those towns that 
the illfated expedition was directed against by Col. William 
Crawford in 1782. On the 25th of May of that year, 480 men 
and officers started from Mingo bottoms, about two miles be- 
low Steubenville on the Ohio river. The guides selected were 
Jonathan Zane and John Slover. The latter had been a 
captive among the Indians and was familiar with the San- 
dusky river country. The guides conducted the army in a 
northwestern direction for about 150 miles. On June 5th 
they arrived at the Delaware spring site and found to their. 
astonishment the Indian town deserted. The troopers drank 
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from the refreshing waters of the spring while their horses 
were pasturing on the luxuriant grass in the vicinity. A coun- 
cil of war was held and it was decided to march another day 
towards the other two Wyandot towns and if no Indians could 
be found to beat a hasty retreat. 

In November, 1816, John Stewart, a freeborn mulatto, 
who had lived at Marietta, Ohio, felt a strange impulse that 
stirred his very being to go to the Northwest and preach the 
gospel, Stewart had imbibed too much from the ‘‘cup that 
cheers’’ and was finally led to a sense of his lost condition, 
was converted and joined the Methodist Episcopal church at 
Marietta. He was very poor of purse and unlearned but car- 
ried an exhorters license. One day heeding that ‘‘small 
voice’’ he packed his grip and started for the Northwest. The 
first place he stopped was at the Moravian Indian town of 
Goshen on the Tuscarawas river. Goshen was a Delaware 
town and Reverend Mortimore was the resident minister. 
After a few days sojourn he proceeded to Captain Pipestown 
(the captain’s Indian name was Tauhaugecaupouye), and 
Reverend Stewart found the Delawares at his new charge a 
little averse to his teachings but his fine musical voice in sing- 
ing soon attracted the Indians. 

The writer wishes to introduce one of the earliest events 
connected with Ohio history, well knowing there has been 
some dispute on the subject what route Robert La Salle 
took in the discovery of the Ohio river. It is a well known 
fact that the French government which held sway over the 
Ohio country for ninety-four years had an intense desire to 
find a waterway crossing this continent westward toward the 
sea of California. Robert La Salle, a Frenchman, who kept a 
trading store at La Chine on the St. Lawrence was greatly im- 
bued with the idea of new discoveries. He was very conversant 
with nine different Indian dialects. As his Indian customers 
would drop into his trading store he would inquire about that 
large river flowing towards the west. One day a Shawnee In- 
dian prisoner was brought in and said that it could be reached 
by boat in six weeks. This greatly fired La Salle’s imagina- 
tion and he at once repaired to the seat of government at 
Quebec to obtain the approval of the governor for an expe- 
dition in quest of the discovery of the Ohio river. Letters 
patent were issued but no money could be furnished for the 
daring undertaking. Nothing daunted the intrepid La Salle. 
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He at once sold his trading store to the Order of St. Sulpice 
for $2,800 and purchased nine canoes and the necessary sup- 
plies. Two of the canoes carried the Indian guides. The party 
consisted of twenty-four persons. La Salle’s friends gathered 
about him and implored him not to make the hazardous trip, 
but to no avail. It is stated that the Indian guides directed 
them to a tributary of Lake Erie, quite likely entered San- 
dusky bay, thence up the Sandusky river near the Delaware 
spring where the portage or carrying place, which is about 
seven miles, then existed to the Scioto, thence down to the 
Ohio river. The undertaking was started on July 6, 1669. 
La Salle was so delighted on his view of the river that he 
named it La Belle Riviere or ‘‘beautiful river.’’ As he stood 
upon its banks he took possession of the majestic stream, all 
its tributaries and all the land towards the northwest in the 
name of the King of France and named the new discovery 
which now comprises the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, New France, the home at present 
of over fifteen million people. As the party paddled down the 
' newly discovered river, La Salle at intervals stamped on 
leaden plates his discovery of the river and buried the plates 
on the banks, one of which has since been found, and is in an 
eastern museum. When the French and English began their 
quarrel previous to the French and Indian war for the right 
of possession of this inland empire, the French claimed a 
right to this New France by the right of discovery by their 
subject La Salle. 

At the beginning of the last century the Wyandot nation 
numbered about two thousand, two hundred souls. It was 
against their rules in warfare to burn any of their captives. 
They frequently adopted the white prisoners into their own 
families and it is said that it was much easier to make an 
Indian out of a white man than for an Indian to don that 
higher civilization. The Wyandots were a greatly mixed race. 
The last fullblooded Wyandot it is said died in Canada in 
1823. A part of their blood mixture came about in this way: 
While the French soldiers were “doing military service among 
the Indians in Canada and the Northwest, there was a strin- 
gent law against them marrying while in the military service 
of the government. The French soldiers soon set aside the 
French antimarrying law and took unto themselves Indian 
squaws. 
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One of the leading events in the history of the Wyandot 
reservations from 1817 to 1843 was the introduction of a 
mission, the humble beginning of which was through the 
efforts of Rev. John Stewart. In 1821 a section of land in the 
vicinity of the present Old Mission church was set aside for 
an industrial farm. The Indian boys were taught husbandry 
and the girls were taught housekeeping, cooking, weaving and 
baking. As early as 1825 government agents got busy try- 
ing to buy the respective reservations, which was stoutly 
opposed by Rev. James B. Finley, the resident missionary, 
who was threatened with bodily harm and even death by those 
land hungry agents. It finally fell to the lot of the lamented 
Col. John Johnston on March 17, 1842, to conclude a treaty 
of cession and migration of the Wyandots. A number of years 
ago the writer received the following information from the 
secretary of Indian affairs, Washington, D. C.: ‘‘By the 
terms of this treaty, it was stipulated that the chiefs should 
remove their people without other expense to the United 
States than $10,000, one-half payable when the first detach- 
ment should start; the remainder when the whole nation 
should arrive at its place of destination, Further, that the 
Wyandots should receive for the lands ceded another tract 
of land west of the Mississippi. It contained’ 148,000 acres; 
a permanent cash annuity of $17,500, a permanent fund of 
$500 per annum for educational purposes, and an appropria- 
tion of $23,860 to pay the debts of the tribe. .They were to 
be paid the full value of their improvements in the country 
ceded, and to be provided in their new home with two blacks- 
smiths and a blacksmith shop with necessary steel, iron and 
tools, and with an agent and interpreter. However, instead 
of the 148,000 acres promised, the Wyandots received by pur- 
chase from the Delaware Indians 24,960 acres, and by a sub- 
sequent treaty received in lieu of the balance $148,000 in three 
annual payments.”’ 


“THE IMMORTAL J. N.’’ 


One of the most peculiar and well known characters of 
Wyandot county was the “Immortal J. N.,’’? as Jacob New- 
man Free was known. He was born in Mansfield, attended 
the public schools and later took a clerkship in a drug store, 
where he was employed for a number of years. He went to 
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California in the early days of the gold excitement and when 
he returned it was noticed that he was peculiar. It has been 
claimed by some that ‘‘J. N.’’ was a native of Marion county, 
but we have verified proof that he was born in Richland 
county. It was a younger brother of ‘‘J. N.”’ that was born in 
Marion county. The accompanying portrait was taken of *‘J. 
N.”’ upon one of his visits to Mansfield. After leaving Mans- 
field, ‘‘J. N.’’ settled with his father’s family in McCutchen- 
ville, and there he is buried. 


THE WYANDOT COUNTY BAR 
By W. R. Hare 


It would not be a complete history of Wyandot county 
without some mention being made of the Wyandot county bar. 
No class of people can long live in a community without at 
some time needing the assistance of those versed in the law, 
and there is not a class of citizens in any community who 
knows so much of the inner life of its inhabitants as does the 
lawyer. He is called in at the time when there seems great 
danger that the happiness of the family may be shattered, at 
a time when good counsel is most needed, when the end of life 
is approaching and the time for transacting worldly business 
is short; he is entrusted not only with the monetary affairs of 
his client but with the deepest secrets of the heart and with 
the knowledge he thus possesses he has the means within his 
power to render those who trust him happy or to ruin them 
and their families forever. 

The position occupied by the lawyer is one of great trust 
and one that must necessarily carry with it the full confidence 
of the public, were it otherwise, his usefulness is lost and the 
good he might do is gone forever. 

The history of the Bar of Wyandot county begins on the 
8th day of April, A. D. 1845, for on that day there was held a 
special term of the court of common pleas presided over by 
Abel Renick, William Brown and George W. Leith, associate 
justices, the regular judge, Ozias Bowen, not being present. 

This term of court was held in the home of the late Col. 
Moses H. Kirby which was situated on the bank of the San- 
dusky river where now stands the beautiful home of the Elks, 
and consisted of a double two-story log house standing north 
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and south with a frame addition running to the west. The 
old log house has long since passed away, but the frame part 
is still in use as the business room and residence of Charles 
Hinkleman and is situated on North Sandusky avenue. 

These same associate justices also held court on the 14th 
day of that April in the same place, and then, so far as the 
records show there was no more court held in this county until 
the Ist day of July of that year when the regular term was 
presided over by the then Judge Ozias Bowen, and consider- 
able business was transacted. 

On the 14th day of April, 1845, the name of Chester R. Mott 
appears as that of the first attorney having business before 
this new court in this new county, and he there appeared in 
behalf of Daniel Turflinger and in the matter of the probating 
of the will of Adam Weininger, deceased, and thus it appears 
that Chester R. Mott was the first attorney and Daniel 
Turfiinger was the first client in the court of common pleas of 
Wyandot county, Ohio. ~ 

On that same day John D. Sears appeared as the attorney 
for Adam Nigh in the matter of the estate of Tobias Kneasel, 
deceased, and on the same day said John D. Sears was duly 
appointed by said court school examiner of this county. 

The earlier members of the bar of this county established 
a very high standard of ability which has been an incentive 
for all who have since followed in their footsteps, and in going 
over the list of the members there is not to be found an in- 
stance in which any active practitioner has ever betrayed the 
trust and confidence reposed in him by his clients or the 
public. . 

The members of the Wyandot County Bar down to the year 
1880 are as follows: Moses H. Kirby, Chester R. Mott, Jude 
Hall, John D. Sears, Robert McKelly, Peter A. Tyler, S. R. 
McBane, Henry Maddux, Geo. W. Beery, Geo. Crawford, Jon- 
athan Maffett, Peter B. Beidler, T. E. Grisell, John Berry, 
Curtis Berry, Jr., D. D. Hare, Adam Kail, Cyrus Sears, G. G. 
White, W. D. Tyler, Geo. G. Bowman, W. F. Pool, B. F. Ogle, 
and D. D. Clayton. 

Some of these members attained high positions, Chester 
R. Mott served as a judge of the court of common pleas; John 
Berry and D. D. Hare were members of Congress from this 
district; Robert McKelly held a prominent place on the board 
of directors of the first railroad built through the village of 
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Upper Sandusky; T. E. Grisell was an early clerk of the 
courts, while other members of the profession held other and 
various offices within the gift of the people. 

While some of those mentioned above continued to prac- 
tice in the courts of said county until a later date than that 
given above, the membership of the bar since then is as fol- 
lows: Robert Carey, Elza Carter, James T. Close, D. C. 
Parker, George Goodrich, Joel W. Gibson, A. E. Walton, Geo. 
J. Stecher, W. P. Rowland; H. H. Newell, L. M. Bowers, F. J. 
Stalter, John T. Carey, Benjamin Meck, R. E. Carter, E. B. 
Carter, A. M. Brown, James G. Miller, T. D. Lanker, W. C. 
Hare, Chas. F. Close and W. R. Hare while those practicing 
here and living in other parts of the county are, M. B. Smith 
and H. G. Chambers of Carey, Ohio, H. L. Goodbread of Ne- 
vada, Ohio, and R. R. Kurtz, of Sycamore, Ohio. 

It has been said by those who are in a position to know and 
whose experience covers a wide field of observation and prac- 
tice, that the bar of this county is equal and in many respects 
superior to the bar in other parts of the state, especially in 
respect to its promptness in dispatching the business brought 
before the courts and the fair and gentlemanly manner to- 
wards all those having business to transact therein. 

What has been said relative to the earlier members occu- 
pying high positions of trust and public office can well be said 
of those who are now engaged in the practice of law, and it can 
be said in their favor that the same degree of integrity and de- 
votion to duty that stimulated the older members still prevails 
among the present practitioners and that they have always 
fully and faithfully responded to all calls of duty, and that in 
no instance has there been a failure of any confidence or trust 
reposed in them. 


COURT ITEMS 


Auditor Peter Frank has completed the abstract of the 
tax duplicate for this county for the year of 1912 and it shows 
an increase of a million and twenty thousand dollars over 
the duplicate for 1911. 

The duplicate shows that there are 765,350 acres of land 
and that the value of this is $19,640,790. The value of real 
estate in cities and villages is $4,580,180. The total value of 
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personal property is $14,675,680. This makes a total value 
of $38,896,650. 

The state tax amounts to $17,542.39. The county tax is 
$98,836.50. The township tax totals $82,067.92. The town- 
ship special and school tax is $92,025.48. 

Special taxes amount to $18,760.56. City and village taxes 
total $41,271.75. Miscellaneous, totals $3,099.62. 

The total taxes levied in 1912 for all purposes except per 
capita tax on dogs were $353,604.17. Delinquent taxes on real 
estate and forfeitures amount to $1,459.08. The delinquent 
taxes of 1911 and of former years on personal property are 
$13,382.40. The total taxes, except dog tax, amount to $368,- 
445.65. The male dog tax at $1 each amounted to $1,709. 
The female dog tax at $2 each totaled $226. 

The sum of $108,555.67 was expended for school purposes 
in Wyandot county for the year ending September 1, 1912. 
Every township and corporation has a nice balance on hand, 
these balances totaling $68,622.65. The board of education 
of this city spent $17,051.57 last year. 

For the same period the 138 teachers received salaries in 
the sum of $73,020.93. Of this amount the teachers of this 
city got $11,354.64. Sixty-seven men and seventy-one women 
are employed as teachers. The total reccipts for school pur- 
poses from taxation were $112,465.81. 


WYANDOT COUNTY AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The official bulletin of the state department of agriculture 
shows that for December, twelve reports were received from 
Wyandot county. 

- The condition of wheat compared with an average was .93, 
the amount of wheat crop of 1912 sold as soon as threshed 
was .63, the damage to the growing wheat crop, by the Hessian 
fly was .5, the damage to the growing wheat crop by the white 
erulw.(). 

The area of corn planted in 1912 as returned by the town- 
ship assessors was 41,164 acres, the estimated average yield 
per acre of shelled corn, 43 bushels. The total estimate prod- 
uct of corn for 1912 was 1,770,052 bushels. The per cent of 
eorn-crop of 1912 put into silo, .7. The cribbing of corn began 
sixteen days after October 1. 
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The per cent of area of clover sown in 1911 cut for seed, 
31. The average yield of clover seed per acre 1.25 bushels. 

The probable total yield of apples compared with last year, 
85 per cent. 

The number of cattle being fed for. spring market com- 
pared with an average, 65 per cent. ; 

The number of sheep being fed for mutton compared with 
an average, 72 per cent. 

The price of wheat per bushel was, $.98 ; corn, $.42; barley, 
$.25; oats, $.30; rye, $.73; potatoes, $.45; hay, per ton, $11.90. 


MEMORIAL DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


The Stevens Memorial Drinking Fountain is located at 
the west edge of the pavement in front of the courthouse. In 
speaking of this fountain, a local writer says: 

‘‘This beautiful fountain has been called a sermon in stone. 
It is the imperishable embodiment of one of the most beauti- 
ful sentiments in the world—the undying reverence of a 
daughter for her father. 

‘‘Situated before the portal of the Wyandot county temple 
of justice, it represents the tribute of Miss Laura Stevens, 
the last surviving member of her family, to the memory of 
her father, Samuel Wesley Stevens, a former resident of 
Carey. It was formally dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies, October 11, 1907. 

‘“The memorial is of granite, in the purely classic style of 
art—a section of a portico of a Greek temple. It is indeed a 
thing of beauty that bears out the fine sentiment to which it 
owes its origin. Built of the most enduring materials, it 
will continue to exist for all time, as a visible evidence of that 
sentiment.”’ 


CHARLES DICKENS AT UPPER SANDUSKY 


Charles Dickens passed through Upper Sandusky in. 1842, 
as he was en route from Columbus to Sandusky City, from 
which place he took a steamer for Buffalo. He was traveling 
by stage coach and stopped for the night at a tavern in Upper 
Sandusky, near the old Indian spring, the present site of the 
Elks elegant new home, on the bluff overlooking the historic 
Sandusky river. In his ‘‘American Notes,”’ after describing 
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the roughness of the traveling by stage coach, the painful 
experience of jolting over corduroy roads, and through for- 
ests, bogs and swamps, the team forcing its way cork-screw 
fashion, he says: 

‘At length, between ten and eleven o’clock at night, a few 
feeble lights appeared in the distance, and Upper Sandusky, 
an Indian village, where we stopped for the night, lay before 
us. ‘They were gone to bed at the log inn, which was the only 
house of entertainment in the place, but soon answered our 
knocking, and got tea for us in some sort of a kitchen or com- 
mon room, tapestried with old newspapers pasted against 
the wall. The bed-chamber to which my wife and I were 
shown was a large, low, ghostly room, with a quantity of with- 
ered branches on the hearth, and two doors without fasten- 
ings, opposite to each other, both opening on the black night 
and wild country, and so contrived that one of them always 
blew the other open; a novelty in domestic architecture which 
I do not remember to have seen before, and which I was always 
disconcerted to have forced upon my attention after getting 
into bed, as I had a considerable sum in gold for our travel- 
ing expenses in my dressing case. Some of the luggage, how- 
ever, piled against the panels, soon settled the difficulty, and 
my sleep would have not been very much affected that night, 
I believe, though it had failed to do so. 

‘‘My Boston friend climbed up to hed somewhere in the 
roof, where another guest was already snoring hugely. But 
being bitten beyond his power of endurance he turned out 
again, and fled for shelter to the coach, which was airing itself 
in front of the house. This was not a very politic step as it 
turned out, for the pigs scenting him, and looking upon the 
coach as a kind of pie with some manner of meat inside, 
grunted round it so hideously that he was afraid to come out 
again, and lay there shivering until morning. Nor was it 
possible to warm him, when he did come out, by means of a 
glass of brandy; for in Indian villages the legislature, with 
a very good and wise intention, forbade the sale of spirits by 
tavern keepers. The precaution, however, is quite ineffica- 
cious, for the Indian never fails to procure liquor of a worse 
kind at a dearer price from travelling peddlers. 

“Tt is a settlement of Wvandot Indians who inhabit this 
place. Among the company was a mild old gentleman (Col. 
John Johnston), who had for many vears been emploved by 
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the United States government in conducting negotiations with 
the Indians, and who had just concluded a treaty with these 
people by which they bound themselves, in consideration of 
a certain annual sum, to remove next year to some land pro- 
vided for them west of the Mississippi, and a little way beyond 
St. Louis. He gave me a moving account of their strong 
attachment to the familiar scenes of their infancy, and in 
particular to the burial places of their kindred, and of their 
great reluctance to leave them. 

‘‘He had witnessed many such removals, and always with 
pain, though he knew that they departed for their good. The 
question whether this tribe should go or stay had been dis- 
cussed among them a day or two before in a hut erected for 
the purpose, the logs of which still lay upon the ground before 
the inn. When the speaking was done, the ayes and noes 
were ranged on opposite sides, and every male adult voted in 
his turn. The moment the result was known the minority 
(a large one) cheerfully yielded to the rest, and withdrew 
all kind of opposition. 

‘“We met some of these poor Indians afterward riding on 
shaggy ponies. They were so like the meaner sort of gypsies 
that if I had seen them in England I should have concluded, 
as a matter of course, that they belonged to that wandering 
and restless people.”’ 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


The early physicians of Wyandot county shared the hard- 
ships and privations of the early settlers, joined them in their 
joys and their sorrows. No class of men have done more to 
promote the good of mankind and develop the resources of a 
country than the physicians, and wherever they are found 
they are uniformly on the side of order, morality, science and 
religion. It is impossible for us to fully appreciate the prim- 
itive manner in which the earliest of these men practiced 
medicine. They had to be in a degree pharmacists and prac- 
tical botanists. Roots and herbs were an important part of 
their armamentarium. Infusions and decoctions were the 
order of the day. The sugar-coated pill was then unknown. 
In fact the life of the modern physician is sugar coated when 
compared with that of the pioneers. These men were obliged 
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to be fertile in resources, apt in expedients and ingenious in 
improvising. 

In looking over the lives of these men we find general char- 
acteristics that are worthy of thought. They were brave and 
active, energetic and progressive beyond their time. On their 
lonely travels in the early years they had to face the treachery 
of the Indians and the hunger of the wolves. The more the 
lives of these men are held up to view, the more sterling quali- 
ties we find to admire. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to preserve a brief record 
of the medical practitioners of the county, as far as is 
practicable. 

The early settlers of Wyandot county were subject to 
fever and ague and sometimes milk-sickness. The former 
they knew pretty well how to treat but the latter they knew 
little about. An early settler writes as follows: ‘‘One of 
the greatest obstacles to the early settlement was the ague, 
‘fever and ague,’ or ‘chills and fever,’ as it was variously 
termed. In the fall almost everybody was afflicted with it. 
It was no respecter of persons, but we soon had plenty of 
doctors traversing the highways and byways, and any one 
wishing to be doctcred could be so treated to his heart’s 
content.’’ 

It is not definitely known who was the first resident phy- 
sician in the territory now known as Wyandot county. But 
in 1845, when the first board of county commissioners ordered . 
that a special tax of $1 be levied upon each attorney and phy- 
sician, the physicians mentioned upon the tax lists were as 
follows: Joseph Mason, David Watson, Noah Wilson, David 
Adams, William Cope, Wells Chisney, Orrin Ferris, 
Westbrook, ——— Hall, Howard Clark, John Foster, Alvin 
Bingham, John Free, Z. A. Letson, Erastus Ranger, George 
W. Sampson, Dunn, A. W. Munson, James H. Drum, 
Stephen Fowler and James B. McGill. 

Among other early physicians at Upper Sandusky, besides 
Joseph Mason, who died in 1852, and David Watson, were 
James McConnell, who came in the summer of 1845; Madison 
Fletcher, who located here in 1846; Orrin Ferris and William 
Kiskadden, druggists and physicians, in 1848, and George 
T. McDonald, also in 1848. 

Among thie later physicians, we find the names of Hender- 
son, Irwin, Ramsey, Williams, Smalley, Thompson, Sigler, 
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Kilmer, Barnes, White, Hardy, Schug, McConnell, Bryon, 
Heym, Rosenberger, Bowman, Maskey, Walter and Davis. 

Dr. Stephen Fowler, one of the first physicians to locate 
within the limits of the present county of Wyandot, was one 
of the county’s first commissioners. He died in 1847, aged 
fifty-nine. 

Dr. George W. Sampson settled in what is now Tymochtee 
township in 1828, and at once commenced the practice of 
medicine. At the time of his arrival, the road from Upper 
Sandusky to Tiffin was the only one laid out in that part of the 
county. Traveling was accomplished by following the Indian 
trails. He had great success in treating milk-sickness, which 
disease prevailed in the early settlement on the prairies and 
along the streams. He also practiced a good deal among the 
Indians. 

The following is a list of the physicians at Upper San- 
dusky at the present time: G. O. Maskey, G. W. Sampson, 
I. N. Bowman, B. A. Maloney, O. C. Stutz, L. Walter Naus, W. 
M. Smalley, Frederick Kenan, A. N. Smith, R. N. McCon- 
nell, W. A. Crum, R. A. Sheppard. 


THE BANKS OF WYANDOT COUNTY 
By Ira R. Pontius 


The banking institutions of Wyandot county are in every 
respect a credit to the community they serve. They are housed 
in splendid quarters and provided with up-to-date and lux- 
uriant furnishings. They are managed by men of unimpeacha- 
ble integrity and officered by attendants who combine 
business tact and firmness with courtesy and consideration. 

Their firm foundation is but a reflection of the sound finan- 
cial conditions that characterize all the business interests of 
the county. The conservative policy with which they have 
been conducted gives tone and confidence to all commercial 
activities to which they are in any way related. They are 
especially noted for the great number and wide distribution 
of their clients. A great number of small borrowers and a 
large number of modest depositors make up a volume of busi- 
ness that would do credit to institutions patronized by indi- 
viduals having at their disposal large resources. A satisfied 
stock-holding constituency is evidenced by the fact that no 
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shares of stock are permitted to go without takers. Certain, 
regular and liberal dividends, with a rapidly accumulating 
surplus in the case of practically all the county banks makes, 
of their shares, most valuable assets. It is possible only oceca- 
sionally to secure stock, and then as an especial favor, or 
reward to the buyer, and at a very large premium. 

In the smaller municipalities, private or state banks are 
the more numerous, while in the larger centers of population, 
national banks. predominate. In recent years an especial 
emphasis has been placed on the payment of interest on sav- 
ings and time deposits. While this was at first exclusive in the 
ease of only those banks having savings departments, more 
recently other banks doing a general banking business have 
followed the practice, and interest payments on time deposits 
are now quite common. The character of the banking busi- 
ness done in the county is quite similar to that usually done 
in agricultural communities—general discount and loans and 
buying and selling of bonds. 

Wyandot county has ten banking institutions with a com- 
bined working capital of more than $400,000 and surplus and 
undivided profits of more than $280,000, and they carry de- 
posits of more than $2,200,000, making their total resources 
nearly $3,000,000. Annually, the business transacted by these 
institutions amounts to more than $60,000,000. 

The First National Bank of Upper Sandusky is the oldest 
bank in the county, having been operated continuously since 
1863 under its original charter, No. 90. Its capital is $105,000 
and surplus and undivided profits $80,000. The officers of 
the institution are: Curtis B. Hare, president; Albert Reber, 
vice-president, and Chas. F. Plumb, cashier. The directors 
are W. L. Blair, M. H. Brinkerhoff, Curtis B. Hare, Chas. F. 
Plumb, D. C. Parker, Albert Reber and W. T. Tschanen. 

The Peoples Bank of Carey, Ohio, is the second oldest 
bank in the county. The date of its organization is 1867. The 
capital of the institution is $25,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits $30,000. Henry F. Graves is the president; L. G. 
Ranger, vice-president; A. H. Kemerley, cashier; and C. W. 
McGill, assistant cashier. The directors are Geo. Ash, Henry 
F.. Graves, Levi Haines, A. H. Kemerley and L. G. Ranger. 

The Nevada Deposit Bank of Nevada, Ohio, is a private 
institution, and was organized in 1873 with:a capital of $25,- 
000 and it now has a surplus and undivided profit of $6,000. 
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The officers are: W. L. Blair, president; O. C. Ewart, vice- 
president; and J. A. Williams, cashier. 

The Harpster Bank of Harpster, Ohio, is another private 
institution. It was organized in 1883 by the late David Harp- 
ster, who owned the institution until his death, when it became 
the property of his daughters, Mrs. Sarah A. Sears and Mrs. 
Iva H. Bones. This bank has a capital of $60,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits of $110,000. John L. Lewis is cashier 
and Chas. H. Lewis is assistant cashier. 

The Peoples Bank of Sycamore is a private institution and 
was organized in 1889. It has a capital of $25,000. J. A. 
Klahr is president; Geo. A. Klahr, vice-president; and F. C. 
Samsel, cashier. 

The Wharton Bank of Wharton, Ohio, is a private bank 
and was organized in 1892. It is owned by Kear, Huston and 
Kear. The officers are: E. E. E. Kear, cashier; S. EK. Huston, 
assistant cashier; and M.’H. Kear, assistant cashier. 

The Commercial National Bank of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
was organized in 1900. It has a capital of $75,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits of $38,000. The officers are: Robert 
Carey, president; John L. Lewis, vice-president; Jonas J. 
Hulse, cashier; and A. Billhardt, Jr., assistant cashier. The 
directors are: Robert Carey, W. L. Blair, Elza Carter, John 
D. Curlis, H. Daniels, J. J. Hulse, John L. Lewis, D. KE. Max- 
well, Frank Shumaker and John EH. Lavely. 

The First National Bank of Carey, Ohio, was organized 
in 1902 with a capital of $25,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $6,000. Byron Ogg is president and I. L. Culler, 
cashier. ‘The directors are I. L. Culler, W. H. Houk, E. B. 
Kurtz, A. H. Kemerley, H. F. Graves and Byron Ogg. 

The Farmers and Merchants Bank of Nevada, Ohio, was 
organized in 1907. Its capital is $15,000. The officers are: 
M. H. McLaughlin, president; J. W. Wynkoop, vice-presi- 
dent; and W. A. Wolfe, cashier. The directors are: 'T. B. 
Armstrong, H. L. Goodbread, EK. T. Burnsides, Simon Ritters- 
pach, M. H. McLaughlin, H. Schauweker, V. K. Knapp, Mar- 
tin Scheff, Henry Beamer, J. H. Zulauf and J. W. Wynkoop. 

The Citizens Savings Bank of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, was 
chartered in 1907 with a capital of $50,000, and is the youngest 
bank in Wyandot county. It now has a surplus and undivided 
profit of $20,000. The officers are: Richard Carter, presi- 
dent; A. B. Whitney, vice-president; and Ira R. Pontius, 
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eashier. The directors are: Richard Carter, A. B. Whitney, 
Samuel J. Black, F. M. Fox, Simon Herr, M. M. Stoneburner, 
Wilham Olpp, Hubert Gregg and Peter Frank, Jr. 


COUNTY BUILDINGS 


For several years after the erection of Wyandot county, 
the old Indian council house was utilized for holding courts, 
and the Indian jail answered the purpose of a place of in- 
carceration for those awaiting trial for or convicted of minor 
offenses against the law. 

But in the spring of 1845, it was decided to build a county 
jail. The contract was let to John McCurdy, his bid being the 
lowest—$2,740—and he entered at once into an agreement for 
its erection, but as Mr. McCurdy’s contract did not prove a 
paying one for him, the commissioners granted Mr. McCurdy 
$500 more than the original contract price for completing the 
jail, which was done in 1848. : 

In 1846 steps were taken toward the erection of a court 
house. On the 11th day of September, 1846, an agreement 
was entered into between the county commissioners and 
William Young, by the terms of which the latter agreed to 
build and complete a court house, on or before October 1, 1848 
(according, to ‘‘a plan and specifications’’), for the sum of 
$7,000. Young’s sureties for the faithful performance of his 
contract were Andrew McHlvain, David Ayres, John A. Mor- 
rison, Daniel Tuttle and T. Baird. However, in July, 1847, 
another agreement was made, relative to building a court 
house, between the county commissioners and John W. Ken- 
nedy and John H. Junkins, which, after reciting that Young 
had assigned his contract to his sureties, who in turn had re- 
assigned it to Kennedy & Junkins, stipulated that Kennedy 
& Junkins should complete the structure according to the 
original contract, and for the original consideration of $7,000, 
less the amount already paid Young. Notwithstanding two 
separate agreements had already been made for the comple- 
tion of the court house, and that nearly three years had passed 
since the work was commenced, the spring of 1849 found the 
last-named contractors still struggling under a non-paying, 
disheartening contract. The commissioners then’ entered 
into a third agreement, and therein agreed to pay John H. 


Junkins for the completion of the building the sum of $9,800, 
Vol. I-17 
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less the amount already paid to Young, and Kennedy & Junk- 
ins. It is probable that the structure was finished during the 
last days of 1849, for on the 16th day of January, 1850, the 
commissioners authorized the auditor to sell the council house 
(which to that time had served for holding courts, eté:),)o for 
the sum of $250, and that the same time be given on the pay- 
ments as other county lots.’”? In October, 1851, John H. 
Junkins was allowed an extra compensation of $2,200 for 
-work on the court house, thus making the total cost of the 
building, complete, $12,000. 

The first court held within the county of Wyandot was a 
special term of the court of common pleas. Its members— 
Abel Renick, William Brown and George W. Leith, associate 
judges—convened at the office of Moses H. Kirby, Esq., in 
Upper Sandusky, on Tuesday, April 8, 1845, or the day fol- 
lowing the first election for county officers. 

The first regular term’ of the court of common pleas was 
held in the old Indian council house, in the eastern part of 
Upper Sandusky, near the bluff, July 1, 1845. 

This court and jail each served its time and purpose, but 
now new and handsome structures occupy their former sites. | 
The present court house is one of the finest in the state, but 
special mention is made of these commodious buildings in 
another chapter. 


HISTORIC UPPER SANDUSKY 
By A. H. Owen 


The historic section of Upper Sandusky occupied but a 
small part of the original plat as prepared under the diree- 
tion of the general land office of the United States. 

On the east, the valley of the historic Sandusky, ranges 
from one-fourth to a half mile in width, and is bordered by 
low bluff lines, that in their windings with the course of the 
stream, and in their graceful rounded outlines, form some of 
the most beautiful scenery in Ohio. 

Immediately east of the business section of the village, 
these bluffs approach each other so nearly at two points, as 
almost to enclose the portion of the valley between them, 
forming a natural amphitheater—that, previous to the advent 
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of the railroad with its great fill, was a a of great beauty 
and attracted general admiration. 

On crest, slope, and at base of the bluffs within the cor- 
porate limits, are many springs of pure water. The historic 
Indian village fringed the bluff that bordered the enclosed 
valley on the west, centering about two fine springs near the 
crest, not far from the intersection of Wyandot avenue and 
Fourth street. One of these, early known as the Kirby and 
later as the Berry spring, is located on inlot 159, now owned 
and occupied by the B. P. O. E. club and lodge building. The 
larger, more important and historic spring, was long ago 
effaced and forgotten.* Few there be who knew of and 
remember it. It was located near the northeast corner of 
inlot 161, which adjoins the south line of the alley or drive- 
way, that leads to the brewery from Fourth street. It was the 
old Fort Ferree spring, enclosed within its palisade for water 
supply. When the writer was a small lad, it was a favorite 
resort, and furnished water for the whole neighborhood. The 
earth had been excavated down to the water sand, and the 
sides boarded up with heavy plank, which extended from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches above the surrounding sur- 
face level. Substantial posts set at the corners and midway 
the sides, provided support for the walls. These posts extended 
above the ground, supporting a framework intended probably 
for a covering of some kind. The arrangement formed a 
water surface within the enclosure, of perhaps six by twelve 
feet. Here in colonial times, was located one of the Wvandot 
villages. Three miles south, on the east bank of the San- 
dusky, Oldtown, believed to be original Upper Sandusky, 
was located. Its name had been transferred to Head Chief 
Tarhe’s village four miles northeast of the springs, when 
the council house was removed near by. When Tarhe died 
in 1818, the Indians removed their council house to this vil- 
lage, calling it Upper Sandusky and giving the name Crane- 
town to Tarhe’s residence. Here, June 4, 1782, Col. Wm. 
Crawford arrived about noon and halted to refresh his troops. 
That afternoon about four o’clock, he encountered the Indians 
in force about three miles north, and the battle began that 

was to decide the fate of the expedition and its commander. 
The grove in and about which it took place, has ever since 
been known as Battle Island. 


*This spring was utilized by the owners of the brewery constructed on site of Fort 
Ferree in the late 50’s. It was piped into the brewery, the site filled and leveled. 
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During the War of 1812-15, the right wing of General 
Harrison’s army concentrated here. Through this village, 
was constructed a government road, known as the Harrison 
military road from Delaware to Lower Sandusky, now Fre- 
mont. 


FORT FERREE AND CAMP MEIGS 


Fort Meigs was constructed at Lower Sandusky and Fort 
Ferree at Upper Sandusky. The latter, by Pennsylvania 
troops under command of Gen. Robert Crooks. It consisted 
of a stockade of split and round timber enclosing the spring 
above mentioned, with block houses at the corners, rough 
barracks and other accommodations. The stockade enclosed 
part of outlot 49, with parts of inlots 160, 161, 194, and prob- 
ably 195. Outlot 49 is bounded on the north by Walker street, 
on the east by Third street, on the south by Wyandot avenue, 
and on the west by an alley in the rear of aforementioned 
inlots. 

The Wyandots being friendly, but few troops were quar- 
tered at the fort, it being mainly used as headquarters, by 
General Harrison commanding the right wing in person and 
for hospital service. The fort was poorly supplied with camp 
and garrison equipage, provisions and medical stores and 
many sickened and died. 

The infantry under General Meigs, composing Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Kentucky troops, several thousand in num- 
ber, were quartered in barracks at Camp Meigs on what was 
afterwards the Old Mission Farm, where in 1821-24, the 
mission buildings, viz., missionary’s residence, boarding 
house, schoolhouse, and church, were erected. 

The light horse were camped on the Armstrong, now Reber 
bottom, two miles south of the fort. 


FORT FERREE BURIAL GROUND 


Where the county buildings stand, and for several rods 
west, soldiers who died at the fort were buried. Mute evi- 
dence of this was furnished in 1874, when Main street was 


macadamized. To do this, it was necessary in grading the _ 


street, to remove a large cottonwood tree (the pride of the 
village), perhaps three feet in diameter, that stood in the cen- 
ter of the street, directly in front of J. A. Gottfried & Bro. 
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hardware store. Beneath and about it, were found the remains 
of soldiers, evidenced by the buttons bearing the letters U. S. 
stamped upon them, rosettes of leather with the American 
eagle in brass as a center piece, ete.—found with them. Sev- 
eral times prior to that, human remains had been found in 
excavations made on the county grounds for various pur- 
poses, but no thought had been given them, other than that 
they were of Indian origin. The cottonwood tree is supposed 
to have marked the grave of some prominent officer, as a skel- 
eton found directly beneath bore evidence with it to that 
effect. The remains unearthed filled two large store boxes. 
They were removed to the Mission cemetery and reburied. 


INDIAN COUNCIL HOUSE 
WYANDOT COUNTY’S FIRST COURTHOUSE 


In choosing a site for their council house, the Indians 
_ sought the bluff crest overlooking the valley they loved so 
well and on a spot about twenty-five feet from Fourth street 
on the west, and near to or over the north line of inlot 90, they 
erected their last council house in Ohio. Inlot 90 is the home 
of A. M. Smith. The construction of this building dates some- 
where near 1830. It was a small frame building, two stories — 
in height and fronting west. An outside stairway beginning 
at the northwest corner led up over the lower entrance to the 
upper floor. In size, it was probably 18x24, but that is mere 
guess work now, on the part of those of us who were familiar 
with it. Both upper and lower floors were each finished in sin- 
gle rooms. ‘The door to the upper floor opened directly into the 
room, the lower door opened into a small vestibule, or entry. 
The chimney was constructed of brick and was built into the 
framework of the building at the east end. Prior to 1830, 
their council house was a primitive affair, constructed in 1818, 
and consisted of split plank set up between uprights, and the 
top covered with bark stripped from trees. The writer’s 
father located it near the new one. He was a lad of ten at the 
time he saw it in 1824. The County History of 1884, says, 
‘‘subsequently, the temporary structure at the new town of 
Upper Sandusky gave place to a more substantial building,”’ 
which confirms in a measure our father’s remembrance. Rev. 
Finley, in his history of the Wyandot mission, tells of using 
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it for religious services, but nothing in his notes points to its 
location. The material for the new building was prepared at 
the Indian mills. These were a grist and a saw mill, three 
miles northeast on the river. They were provided for in the 
treaty of 1817 with the Wyandots, at the foot of the rapids 
of the Big Miami (Maumee) and were built by the Govern- 
ment in 1820. The council house was destroyed by fire about 
midnight, in October or November, 1851. The lower room 
was being used for school purposes at the time, and the chil- 
dren lost all their books. It caught fire from a barrel under 
the stairway, into which hot ashes had been carelessly thrown 
the evening before. Our recollection of the event is very 
vivid, as we were roused from a sound sleep, hastily wrapped 
in a blanket, held in the second floor window of our home by 
our mother, who talked to us about fire, how there wouldn’t be 
any school now, and the children wouldn’t go by any more, on 
their way to and from school. 

In 1843 the United States Government took charge of the 
building and used it for land office purposes, Hon. Moses — 
H. Kirby, receiver, Abner Root, register. The latter con- 
tinued in office until June, 1845, and was then succeeded by 
Hon. Robt. M’Kelly. It was also the official headquarters of 
the deputy United States surveyors, Clason & Brown. Early 
in February, 1845, John Schrenk, printer, occupied the lower 
room, and on the 15th issued the Wyandot Telegram, the first 
newspaper published in the county. This was less than two 
weeks from the passage, February 3, 1845, of the act by the 
Legislature, creating Wyandot county. In polities the paper 
was of whig persuasion. On the 16th day of April, 1845, the 
county commissioners (elected April 7th) purchased of 
Moses H. Kirby his possessory right to the council house 
property, paying him therefor $30. The same day, the county 
auditor was ordered to make such necessary repairs to the 
upper part of the building, as would be required for the acecom- 
modation of the county officers. At a meeting of the commis- 
sioners held June 2, 1845, Guy C. Worth, who was clerk of 
court per appointment, was ordered to serve notice on John 
Schrenk, publisher of the Wyandot Telegraph, to vacate the 
council house forthwith. By these acts, the building that had 
served as a temple of justice for the redman, became and was 
duly installed in the same capacity, the first county courthouse 
of Wvandot county, Ohio. 
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To supply the necessities of the pioneers in matters of 
church, school, public gatherings and village purposes, it 
became the public servant, generally, combining in its use 
every need of a new settlement. 


THE INDIAN JAIL . 


Fifteen or twenty rods northeast of the Fort Ferree spring, 
near the edge of the sloping bluff, and just south of the pres- 
ent brewery barn, will locate, as nearly as possible, the site 
of the Indian jail. This was a small, compact structure, built 
of squared timber, seven or eight inches thick. It was two 
stories in height; the upper floor was reached by an outside 
stairway on the west protected by the roof projecting over 
it. The lower story was rather low, not over six feet, if that. 
The description of the building in Howe’s Ohio states the 
lower story was eight feet high. The number of steps in the 
stairway, or logs in the wall face, would have to be increased, 
or else the height of step or width of log in the wall face, must 
be absurdly increased to meet the description. The illustra- 
tion herein is a faithful copy of the building as many of us 
remember it. Then too, the door to the lower room is, as seen 
in picture, in the center of the side, rather than at the north- 
west corner, as stated in Howe’s Ohio. The illustration herein 
is an actual photograph. The County History of 1884 states 
that the building stood on a point of the bluff that jutted out 
over Third street. That is a mistake. There never was any 
such formation on the bluff so rugged, bold and prominent. 
The bluff crest and slope where the jail stood was wholly 
within the limits of outlot 49. We have consulted with many 
of our friends, with whom as boys, we played our old time 
recreations of jail and fort within and about it, and the con- 
census of memory is, that the building fronted west, toward 
the village, not north and away from it. That the lower door 
was located in the center of the north-side wall face, not in 
or near a corner. From that prison, ‘‘Soo-de-nooks,’’ a son 
of Black Chief, who in a drunken fit, murdered ‘‘Too-ra-hah- 
tah,’’ a young man of the Wyandot nation, was taken to where 
his grave had been dug, at a lonely spot on the bottom, east 
of the council house, and executed. The following letter, 
copied from Rev. James B. Finley’s history of the Wyandot 
mission, and dated October 20, 1830, a few days after the 
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event, furnishes us an account direct, fresh from the scene 
of the tragedy, written, signed, sealed and delivered by a 
participant. The writer thereof, i. e. Mononcue was a prom- 
inent chief of the Wyandot nation, who had been converted to 
Christianity, and became a local minister of the Methodist 
church. 


Upper Sandusky, October 20, 1830. 

One of our young men was killed by another about two 
or three weeks ago. The murdered man was John Barret’s 
half brother, the murderer ‘‘Soo-de-nooks’’ or Black Chief’s 
son. The sentence of the chief’s was the perpetual banish- 
ment of the murderer and the confiscation of all his property. 
When the sentence was made known to the nation, there was 
general dissatisfaction; and the sentence of the chief’s was 
set aside by the nation. On Thursday morning, about day- 
light, he was arrested and brought before the nation assem- 
bled, and his case was tried by all the men (that vote) over the 
age of twenty-one, whether he should live or die. The votes 
were counted, and there were 112 in favor of his death and 
twelve in favor of living. Sentence of death was accordingly 
’ passed against him, and on the second Friday he was shot by 
six men, chosen for that purpose, three from the Christian 
party, and three from the heathen party. The executioners 
were Francis Cotter, Lump-on-the-head, Silas Armstrong, 
Joe Enos, Soo-cuh-guess, and Saw-yau-wa-hoy. The execu- 
tion was conducted in Indian military style, and we hope it 
will be a great warning to others, and be the means of prevent- 
ing such crimes hereafter. 

I remain, yours affectionately, 
To Rev. J. B. Finley. Mononcue. 


A striking illustration of primitive justice. Denied 
burial among his brethren, his grave filled and leveled, 
no stone set to mark the spot—and left to time and flood to 
remove all trace of his exit from life, so that no remembrance 
might remain of his ever having existed. The reader who | 
has read the account of this execution in Howe’s Ohio, will 
note the date of Mononcue’s letter, which settles the date of 
the execution; also, that the murderer and his victim were 
both young men, and not as Howe states, one old, the other 
young. 
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UNITED STATES INDIAN AGENCY 


The Government Indian agency occupied a two-story log 
building on the site of Fort Ferree. With the sale of the 
reservation to the United States, and the departure of the 
Indians, the ageney passed out of existence. Purdy M’El- 
vain the Indian agent, closed up its affairs, filed his report 
with the commissioner of the general land office, received his 
discharge, and cast in his lot with the pioneers. When the 
United States land office was removed from Lima, Ohio, to 
Upper Sandusky, Col. Moses H. Kirby—the receiver, on his 
arrival in 1843, found Andrew McElvain occupying the agency 
building, and utilizing it as a tavern, with limited capacity 
for entertainment of man and beast. 

As history records that employees of the land office and 
government survey were quartered at the agency, it is fair 
to presume that the McElvains found employment in their 
entertainment. 

April 26, 1845, the pee commissioners, by resolution, 
requested the register and receiver of the land office to advise 
them what lot or lots in the town of Upper Sandusky, con- 
tained valuable improvements made by the Indian agency, 
and in reply these officials reported outlot 49, as embracing 
all the valuable improvements made at Upper Sandusky for 
-agency purposes. It was on outlot 49, that Fort Ferree was 
mainly located. The United States had had almost continu- 
ous possession thereof, since the War of 1812-15. It was 
natural, that in establishing an Indian agency, use would be 
made of the buildings erected in 1813. That the agency build- 
ing, the log structure, was one of the Fort Ferree block houses, 
there is little room for doubt. The County History of 1884, 
page 439, states that one of the four block houses of Fort Fer- 
ree was standing in 1850. Pioneers now living remember a 
frame addition attached to the west side of the log building, 
which was evidently a part of the valuable improvement made 
by the Indian agency to Fort Ferree belongings. That old 
block house and Indian agency building, bore the distinction 
of being the first postoffice in Upper Sandusky, with Andrew 
McElvain as postmaster, his commission dating from October 
12, 1844. 

As near as can now be recalled, the agency ssaaldarkee were 
removed about 1851-52, possibly later. The frame addition 
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was taken to Sandusky avenue, and is now occupied by Chas. 
Hinkleman for residence and business purposes. 


THE WALKER STORE 


The Walker store occupied a log cabin located on inlot 
193, on Fourth street, now owned by Simon Huffman. Lewis 
Clason, deputy United States surveyor, designated it on his 
plan of the town site of Upper Sandusky prepared for the 
general land office, as Wm. Walkers store. Some of the pio- 
neers of 1843, dispute this, and say thatit was John Walker, 
a white man, who owned and conducted the store. 

Back in 1825, the Christian element of the nation, on the 
suggestion of Missionary Finley, began a community store. 

Judge Leib, United States Government agent, who vis- 
ited the Wyandots in 1826, said in his report to the secretary 
of war, ‘‘I cannot forbear mentioning a plan adopted by this 
tribe, under the auspices of the superintendent, which prom- 
ises salutary effects. A considerable store has been fitted up 
on their reserve, and furnished with every species of goods 
suited to their wants, and purchased with their annuities. 
An account is opened with each individual who deals thereat, 
and a very small profit acquired. Mr. William Walker, a 
quadroon, one of the tribe, a trustworthy man and well quali- 
fied by his habits and education to conduct the business, is 
their agent.’’ By the Treaty of 1817, Upper Sandusky was 
made the central point of the reserve and it so continued as 
the seat of their council house, church, store and jail until 
1843. The purpose of the store being to furnish them with 
those goods they needed at cheap rates, and avoid the tempta- 
tions and imposition practiced on them in the trading places 
on the reservation borders. Naturally such an institution 
continued indefinitely, until conditions necessitated its closing 
out. Wm. Walker, being one of the commission of five prom- 
inent Wyandots sent West, to investigate the new home offered 
the Indians, and report to the nation with their reeommenda- 
tions, very likely anticipated the sale of the reservation, and 
disposed of the store to John Walker. It is certain that John — 
Walker conducted the store there, after the sale of the reserva- 
tion and departure of the Indians. Business advertisements 
in early papers locate him there in 1845-46. They show a 
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change in firm name to Walker & Garrett in 1847. It was dis- 
solved January 5, 1849, Walker removing to Tiffin. 


THE WALKER HOME 


Wm. Walker erected and occupied the dwelling at the 
southwest corner of Walker and Fourth streets. It has under- 
gone little change in the years that have passed over it. It 
is well it was in hands that valued it enough to preserve its 
individuality. .Changed, remodeled, its historic value would 
have lost half its interest. 

Its quaint architecture, that of another and an elder time, 
is all the more valuable now. Its historic connection makes it 
an exceptionally interesting relic. 

The date of its building is not definitely known. The first 
frame building on the reservation was the mission school on 
the mission farm ges ine the present town site which was 
erected in 1823. 

History has placed the erection of the Indian council house 
at 1830. Old timers question this, and are disposed to place 
it earlier, arguing that the interval of seven years is too great. 
It is reasonable to recognize the doubt, and to say that the date 
of the erection of both buildings was somewhere between 
1823-30. | 

It is a substantial frame structure, one and a half stories. 
high, set well up above the street on a good brick foundation. 
Its roof extends down over a spacious front porch, with dor- 
mer windows above. Some changes of small account have 
been made in the interior, but the finishing remains much as 
it was. Being the home of one of the best known and most 
highly respected men of the nation, who enjoyed the honor 
of being chief of his clan or tribe as the different branches 
of the nation were called, this dwelling, the sole remaining 
relic of historic Upper Sandusky, bears with it the distinc- 
tion of being the unintentional monument to the memory of 
a historic Indian village. From the north end of its porch, 
the in and out lots vested in the county commissioners for 
public building purposes, by act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 26, 1845, were sold at public auction August 20, 21, 22, 
of the same year. It would be most fitting could this last im- 
portant memento associated with historic time be devoted 
to some worthy public charity or purpose and be preserved 
for all time, a souvenir of a nation now practically extinct. 
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THE OLD INDIAN TAVERN 
SOMETIMES CALLED THE OVERLAND INN 


Close to the springs and near the southeast corner of 
Wyandot avenue and Fourth street, there once stood a double 
log building, two stories in height which, before the departure 
of the Wyandots in 1843 was known as the Garrett tavern, 
George Garrett, a white man whose wite was a sister of Wm. 
Walker, proprietor. 

This was the only rest house in the Indian village, prior to 
1843, and probably one of the most interesting objects on the 
Overland stage route. It was closely associated with Indian 
occupation of the country, camp life, war, and religious mis- 
sion work for which reasons the trip through the reservation 
was very interesting to the traveler. 

The Overland stage route, was part of what was then the 
short cut from the East to the West, by which the long con- 
tinuous trip by stage over the mountains was avoided. This 
route was by way of Buffalo, Lake Erie to Sandusky City by 
boat, thence by stage to Columbus and Cincinnati.* That part 
of the stage route from Delaware via Upper Sandusky to 
Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, was the old Harrison mili- 
tary road, surveyed and constructed by troops of Gen. Wm. 
Henry Harrison in 1812-15. 

The old inn extended lengthwise north and south, and 
occupied parts of inlots 159-160, together with a part of 
Fourth street, and fronted on Fourth street. Charles Dick- 
ens on his tour of the United States in 1842, passed through 
the village, tarrying over night at the inn. He had come by 
stage from Columbus and was enroute for Sandusky City, 
where he was to take a steamer for Buffalo. He wrote enter- 
tainingly of his travels in his volume entitled ‘‘ American 
Notes,’’ and of his stay here said: ‘‘ Between ten and eleven 
o’clock at night, a few feeble lights appeared in the distance, 
and Upper Sandusky lay before us. They were gone to bed 
at the Log inn, which was the only house of entertainment 
in the place, but soon answered our knocking and got some 
tea for us, in a sort of kitchen or common room, tapestried 
with old newspapers pasted on the walls. The bed chamber 
to which my wife and I were shown was a large low ghostly 
room, with a quantity of withered branches on the hearth, 


*Later, owing to the construction of the Mad River and Lake Erie Rail 
Tiffin travel by stage was shortened. ae 
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and two doors without any fastening, opposite to each other, 
both opening on the black night and wild country, and so con- 
trived that one of them always blew the other open, a novelty 
in domestic architecture which I do not remember to have 
seen before, and at which I was somewhat disconcerted, to 
have forced upon my attention after getting into bed, as I 
had a considerabie sum in gold for our traveling expenses in 
my dressing case. Some of the luggage, however, piled against 
the panels soon. settled the difficulty. My Boston friend 
climbed up to somewhere in the roof, where another guest 
was already snoring hugely. But being bitten beyond his 
power of endurance, he turned out again and fled for shelter 
to the coach, which was airing itself in front of the house—and 
lay there shivering until morning. Nor was it possible to 
warm him up when he came out, by means of a glass of brandy, 
for in Indian villages, the Legislature, with a very good and 
wise intention forbids the sale of spirits by tavern keepers. 
The precaution, however, is inefficacious, for the Indian never 
fails to procure liquor of a worse kind at a dearer price from 
traveling peddlers. 

“Tt is a settlement of Wyandot Indians who inhabit the 
place. Among the company was a mild old gentleman (Col. 
John Johnson), who had been for many years employed by 
the United States Government in conducting negotiations — 
with the Indians, and who had just concluded a treaty with 
these people, by which they bound themselves in considera- 
tion of a certain annual sum, to remove next year to some 
land provided farther west of the Mississippi, and a little 
way beyond St. Louis. 

“‘He gave me a moving account of their strong attach- 
ment to the familiar scenes of their infancy, and in particular 
to the burial places of their kindred, and their great reluc- 
tance to leave them. He had witnessed many such removals 
and always with pain, though he knew that they departed for 
their own good. The question whether this tribe should go 
or stay, had been discussed among them a day or two before, 
in a hut erected for the purpose, the logs of which still lay 
upon the ground before the inn. When the speaking was done, 
the ayes and noes were ranged on opposite sides, and every 
male adult voted in his turn. The moment the result was 
known, the minority (a large one) cheerfully yielded to the 
rest and withdrew all kind of opposition.”’ 
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THE VILLAGE BURIAL GROUND 


This was located on the crest of the bluff fronting on 
Fourth street, a few steps north of the council house. In 
extent it occupied about an acre. 

Could a stranger, ignorant of the country and its inhab- 
itants, have arrived at the village after the people had retired, 
and with the moon at its full have walked his tired horse past 
this spot, and have noted the neat enclosure with its grey 
sandstone monuments to the memory of the dead, he would 
have been certain after reading some of the inscriptions, that 
he was ina country inhabited by a white population, so orderly 
was everything arranged. 

At its north end, there was a wide deep draw which in the 
course of years has been filled and all trace thereof obliterated. 
Its southern boundary was a few feet north of the north line 
of Johnson street. 

As late as 1852, both crest and uppér slope of the bluft 
was dotted all over with the neat sandstone markers of the 
resting places of the dead, and the grounds enclosed with a 
panel board fence. The date is associated in the writer’s 
memory with an important event and a visit to the burial 
ground. 

There lie buried members of the Garett, Walker, Hicks, 
Armstrong, Williams, Clark, and Brown families, all mixed 
bloods, besides many others we do not recall. There were 
also a few whites buried there both before and after the 
Indians left. Less than a dozen whole monuments now remain, 
and they of the latest burials made. All the earlier ones have 
disappeared. 

It is a matter of interest now, why so many bore names 
of white origin. In 1750 the Wyandot nation was the dom- 
inant one among all the different tribes inhabiting Ohio and 
Michigan territories, their rule extending from western Can- 
ada, throughout both Michigan and Ohio. The valley of the 
Sandusky was the center of their sphere of influence, and the 
home of the ruling element. In war they were not behind 
their savage neighbors. Less bloodthirsty than the Delawares, 
Shawanese and others, they saved more captives, often buy- 
ing them from other tribes, and adopting them into their own 
families in place of warriors and sons lost in war, and by 
death from ordinary causes. 
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The experience of captives among them, the loyalty of 
the mixed bloods to the nation, and their burial grounds, all 
testify to this phase of their character. In this way they 
became allied with some of the best families of the country. 
The Browns of Old Virginia, the Walkers of Tennessee, the 
Zanes of West Virginia, the Williams, Armstrongs, MeCul- 
loughs and Magees of Pittsburgh, and Clarks of Kentucky, all 
had their representatives among them. 

In course of. time through marriage and intermarriage, 
this element became very numerous and influential in the 
nation. ‘They were the progressive element and with such 
pure bloods as Mononcue, Gray Eyes, Between-the-logs, 
Jacques, Summendewalt, and Mudeater, were known as the 
Christian party, who more and more as time passed adopted 
the ways of their white neighbors. This explains the exist- 
ence of their burial grounds and their occupants. 

The writer visited Mother Garrett as she was familiarly 
ealled, at her home near’ Wyandot, Kansas, in 1869, and 
learned from her much he has incorporated herein. In 
response to her inquiries about the church and burial grounds, 
we told her of them as kindly as we knew how. Her face 
assumed a sober, thoughtful mien, and bowing and slowly 
shaking her head as if in deprecation, she was silent. Her 
parents, husband and son, as well as other relatives, lay buried 
there near the council house and memory had taken her back 
to them. : 

Mrs. Garrett was more than an ordinary woman. Pos- 
sessed of a strong character, and a good education for the 
times, she was very attractive and winning in address and 
conversation. Although up in years when we last saw 
her, she was well preserved and youthful in action—a more 
interesting companionable person we have seldom met. 

The reader may well wonder how such a priceless memento 
of a once powerful savage race was permitted to go to destruc- 
tion, may well wonder why it was not preserved. The fol- 
lowing is a matter of history and of record. When the Wvan- 
dots sold their reservation to the United States Government, 
March 17, 1842, they in and by Article 17 of the treaty of that 
date, reserved from sale and cession, certain grounds in and 
near Upper Sandusky, theretofore and then, used as public 
burial grounds for their dead, viz., one acre in the town of 
Upper Sandusky, near what was then known as the council 
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house of the nation, and two acres containing the Mission 
church, north of and adjoining the corporation of Upper 
Sandusky, to be and so remain forever. 

On the 11th day of July, 1843, at the last council held by 
the Wyandots prior to their departure for the West, in order 
to provide for the care and preservation of the grounds and 
graves of their dead, to prevent their being converted or appro- 
priated to other uses, and from being despoiled by vandals, 
they formally committed them to the perpetual care, oversight, 
and control of the Methodist Episcopal church, authorizing 
the church to take and have possession of them, and to appoint 
trustees over them according to its own rules and regulations. 

As evidence of said action and authority so given and 
granted to the church, the council executed to the proper 
officers of the church, an instrument in the nature of a trust 
deed, duly attested, of which the following is a copy. 


Wyandot Council, Upper Sandusky, July 11, 1843. 
To all whom it may concern: 

Whereas, by the 17th article of the late treaty, made and 
concluded between the Wyandot Nation of Indians and the 
United States, there was reserved from sale one acre of 
ground near the council house at Upper Sandusky, and also 
two acres near to and north of Upper Sandusky, to include 
the stone meeting house—was done for the purpose of secur- 
ing the house and the places where we have buried friends 
from being desecrated by appropriating them to other pur- 
poses from that which they were originally designed. In 
order that that object may be secured we request that the 
Methodist Episcopal church take possession thereof and 
appoint trustees over the same according to its own rules and 
regulations. 

Done by order of the Council, 
Attest: Henry Jacques, 
Joel Walker, Principal Chief. 
Secretary to the Council. 


Conforming to the action of the Indian council and com- 
plying with the request contained in the deed of trust, the 
church through its proper representatives accepted the trust, 
appointed a trustee to take possession of the property, and 
did take charge of the two acres north of and adjoining the 
town site, on which was located the old Mission church, some- 
thing most needed, and which they immediately utilized as 
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their own. This was most fortunate for the church at the 
time. A house of worship, ready to hand, without other con- 
sideration save the performance of a trust, accepted. The 
society was poor in purse and few in number. 

January 22, 1847, the trustees caused the deed of trust to 
be recorded in the office of the county recorder of Wyandot 
county, Ohio. Performance, under the deed of trust pro- 
ceeded no farther than above stated. The village burial ground 
near the council house was forgotten entirely, and for many 
vears after the trust acceptance, no care, control or concern 
was manifested over it. 

In course of time, the church being far out, and the walk- 
ing not good in cold and disagreeable weather (though it 
was none the less so for Missionary Finley and his Indian 
converts), and the location not being central enough,—the 
society purchased the lot wherein their present church is 
located, and proceeded to build a new church at the corner 
of the alley where the Masonic temple now stands. 

With the completion of the new edifice, in which was util- 
ized the seating and such other portions thereof as supplied 
their needs from the old Mission church, it was abandoned— 
left so that winds might whistle freely through it and the 
rains flood the floor. The deed of trust given under the seal 
of Henry Jacques, head chief, and Joel Walker, secretary, 
should have been tacked upon the wall and blue-penciled 
“‘Canceled,’’ to complete the record. 

A few short years saw the old church and the neat stone 
monuments surrounding it a lamentable wreck. It became 
impossible to say with certainty, who was who among the 
occupants of the graves. 

Down at the village burial ground the fence rotted and 
fell. Weeds and underbrush covered the spot with nature’s 
mantle of charity. Next, a squatter took possession of it, 
repaired the fence, made some pretence of clearing the 
grounds, having as he pretended some regard and consider- 
ation for the dead buried there. Ere long he exhibited the 
depth of that regard by making it a pasture lot for his stock, 
and utilized the monuments of the dead as rubbing posts for 
his cattle, by which many of them were broken down and over- 
turned, to be broken up or carried away by relic ‘hunters. 
Suit was brought in the court of common pleas of Wyandot 
county, on February 16, 1889 vs. the squatter, by the trustees 
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of the M. E. church to secure possession of the grounds. The 
defendant demurred to the petition March 11, 1889, and filed 
his detailed answer thereto August 8, 1889, reciting the failure 
and neglect of the church in the performance of the trust 
reposed in it; its neglect ever to assume charge of the grounds 
in dispute; its responsibility for the ruin of the Mission 
church and burial grounds, ete., ending by claiming the prem- 
ises by adverse undisturbed possession for over twenty-five 
years. The answer was most complete in detail, reciting facts 
the writer has seen fit to omit. The criticism we have to make 
of the answer of the defendant is that he did not claim the 
premises through over forty years’ undisturbed possession 
which would be in keeping with the facts. These papers are 
matters of record in the county clerk’s office of Wyandot 
county, Ohio. Almost the entire bar seem to have been repre- 
sented in the case. For some inscrutable reason the case 
was carried no farther—but the record remains. 

When called to book and to yield possession, he claimed 
title by adverse possession despite and in defiance of solemn 
treaty by and between the United States and the Wyandots, 
under the terms of which the party of the first part decreed 
title and purpose should remain forever in the Wyandot 
nation. 

In executing their deed of trust to the church, the Wyan- 
dots understanding the treaty provision, made it perpetual. 
Under such conditions, no title by adverse possession could 
possibly be obtained. 

On his death, another squatter followed him, claiming 
title for services rendered heirs to the first squatter’s estate. 
At last, an indignant and outraged public protested and called 
upon the municipality to intervene. This was done. The 
grounds were cleaned and neatly fenced at public expense 
and the outraged spot enjoyed a short respite. 

The record of indifference to, and neglect of, the perform- 
ance of a solemnly executed trust; of private and notorious 
exploitation of these burial places of the Wvandots; of the 
desecration of the graves and destruction of their adornments 
and belongings; the years of toleration of conditions that 
might have been prevented; the want of appreciation of the 
value of these mementoes of the uplift of a pre-historic race, 
shown by those claiming a higher order of civilization with the 
Christian religion for its corner-stone; the failure of the 
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municipality to earlier intervene for the sake of its own repu- 
tation ;—that record if published in detail-—_complete—would 
be one of shame and regret. 

Never were a people more richly endowed with the many 
mementoes and souvenirs of a once savage race. Never more 
reckless indifference marked the passing of endowment. Never 
was private greed more rampant in the appropriation and 
conversion to personal use, of relics on the reservation in 
early day. Nothing was too sacred to escape. 

E’en though no trust called for care and preservation on 
the part of the municipality, still the village burial ground 
was, In one sense, a municipal possession, belonging not to 
the church alone, but to the community. The church was 
simply and solely caretaker,—the executor of a trust. It, 
failing in performance, the duty of the municipality was to 
conserve and preserve. That historic village burial ground 
was here to be preserved for the generations that will come 
after us looking for these relics of an historic race, who will 
condemn us for our failure to preserve them. It was here 
for the student of history, a historie spot, an object lesson of 
what man had done for savage man, a valuable record of 
results accomplished through the first mission work of the 
church. Municipal pride, jealousy alive to the possession of 
this heirloom of an historic past, and the importance of its 
preservation, would have left us the original mementoes placed 
upon these burial places, in their quaint historic patterns, and 
shaped not out of marble, but of modest gray sandstone, in 
keeping with the time and the character of those whose pass- 
ing they commemorated. 

The present will not be blameless, if it follows the trail 
of the past, and fails to preserve the remnant that is left. 
The historic dead still sleep on the bluff crest, the deed of 
trust in the office of the county recorder of Wyandot county, 
Ohio. 

The foregoing constitute the more important features of 
the Indian village,—historic Upper Sandusky. About them 
were grouped the homes of the villagers. Many of the cabins 
are remembered, by old residents. Others are located by means 
of a copy of the original plan of Upper Sandusky, prepared 
for the Government by Lewis Clason, deputy United States 
surveyor. It is to be presumed this was for the convenience of 
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officials in estimating the value of in and outlots, and listing 
them for sale at the land office. 

A few of the more important dwellings, with several scat- 
tered ones, will be given to show the grouping about the village 
site. All were log cabins save where otherwise noted. 

Lewis Clason’s plan of Upper Sandusky left Chief 
Clark’s house in the middle of Walker street, just west of 
the west line of Third street. There were cabins located as 
follows: 

On inlot 217 northwest corner.of Walker and Third. 

On inlot 212 southeast corner of Walker and Fourth. 

On inlot 156 southwest corner of Wyandot Ave. and 
Fourth. 

On inlot 165 where Robert Wall lives. 

On rear end of inlot 125 (original plat) fronting on alley 
near a fine spring. 

On inlot 109 northwest corner of Johnson and Fourth. 

On inlot 56 southwest corner of Hicks and Fourth where 
Conrad Baehr lives. 

On inlot 106 southeast corner of Johnson and Fifth, Chief 
Hick’s house, a frame building, was partly on inlot 70 over- 
lapping Fifth street. It is still standing and in use, but in 
poor repair. Brown’s cabin stood on inlot 19 south of the 
railroad on Fourth street. 

Isolated, but not a part of the village proper, were: Arm- 
strong’s cabin, where Thomas O’Brien lives. Chief Sum- 
mun-de-wat’s home was on the east end of Thomas Agan’s lot. 
Being a substantial two story frame, it was moved to the lot 
front, corner of Seventh and Spring streets and remodeled 
some years since. Immediately following the land sales it was 
occupied by George Garrett and family, and has since been 
known as the Garrett homestead. 

On inlot 207 southwest corner of Sandusky and Wyandot 
Ave., there were two cabins, a singe and a double. 

The Walker and the Hicks homes, the council house and 
the addition to the agency building were the only frame build- 
ings in the village proper. It was a typical frontier village, 
differing little from those of the whites. The business and 
domestic life of the Indians centered about the springs and on 
and near the bluff overlooking the valley of the Sandusky. 
Tribal business was conducted at the council house. Govern- 
ment business at the agency. Disturbers of the public peace 
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were entertained at the Indian jail. The Walker home was a 
show spot of the village. The community store supplied their 
needs at reasonable prices. The Garrett tavern, a central 
figure in the grouping, was the rest house for the weary 
traveler, and Archie Allen was the village barber and man of 
all work about it. 

The Overland stage company’s stages, tarried regularly 
for rest and refreshment and delivered mail at the agency. 
The familiar Yo-ho, Yo-ho, Yo-ho, Yo-ho, Yo-ho of the driv- 
er’s horn waked the echoes on arrival and departure of the 
Stage. 

To round out and complete the sitting, the dead were 
given Christian burial and loving remembrance in the village 
burial ground over there on the bluff crest. There then, is a 
word picture of historic Upper Sandusky, as it was in the 
hands of a people who gave it history. As it was in 1842 when 
the nation reluctantly ceded their reserve to the United States, 
and sadly prepared for their departure the following year. 

History records the parting scenes as most affecting. Be- 
ginning days before the start, services were conducted in the 
church. Daily consultations were held in the council house. 
Much time was spent in putting their burial grounds in order. 
All unmarked graves were furnished head-stones neatly in- 
seribed. The remains of John Stewart, colored preacher, 
also those of Chief Sum-mun-de-wat who was murdered in 
Wood county in the fall of 1841 while hunting, were brought 
here and reburied near the church, and monuments erected 
to their memories. 

On the day of departure, just before the start, Squire 
Grey Eyes addressed the assembled whites, bidding them a 
kindly good-bye, with parting injunction to meet them in 
Heaven. The rest of his address was directed to the scenes 
they were leaving with most touching tributes to forest and 
stream, plain and valley, their homes, the graves of their 
dead, with final and most eloquent farewell to that which was 
dearest of all—their church. 


PIONEER UPPER SANDUSKY 
1843-50 — 
By A. H. Owen 


The last days of July, 18438, mark the transition from 
Indian occupation to pioneer settlement. Only the name and 
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site were to remain. 'The abandoned homes were to serve the 
present temporary need of the race that has ever been tread- 
ing on the heels of the Indian, on his march toward the setting 
sun. The Wyandots were on their last trek as a nation, 
one that was to end in disintegration, dispersal and merging 
in the flood of new life, that was to overtake and overwhelm 
them. 

The deserted homes were almost immediately occupied by 
the land hungry and the speculator who had long been im- 
patiently waiting and knocking at the gates of the Reserva- 
tion. For years appeals had been made to the government to 
remove the Indians from this last retreat of their former 
wide domain, and the government was weak enough to yield 
even though it had assured the Wyandots in 1817 they never 
would be called on to part with it. 

No consideration was given to the remarkable demonstra- 
tion the nation had made of its capacity for uplift. None to 
their inherent right to an equal chance with the white man in 
the race of life. They were cumberers of the soil and must 
move on. 

The honor of a great nation lies most, in the performance 
of treaty obligations along just lines, with the humble, rather 
than the powerful. As all improvements went with the land, 
there was a distinct advantage in shelter ready for occupancy 
over a vacant site, even though appraised and the value added 
to the price of in and out lot. At the opening of the reser- 
vation for sale and settlement they would be still more valu- 
able. As the land sales did not occur for nearly two years 
after the departure of the Wyandots, the speculator and the 
land hungry were merely squatters, in the parlance of the 
time. 

In the period 1842-5, preparatory to the survey and plat- 
ting of the lands and town site and throwing the Reserve open 
to settlement, conditions remained much as they were during 
Indian occupation. The squatter traded at the Walker store 
—Walker still, though his name was John, a white man who 
had bought the community store; the wayfarer found a home 
at the old inn, and the overland stage tarried as usual. Mean- 
while the squatting speculator made hay of imaginary claims 
to possession of some abandoned cabin. 

The survey of the town site was made in November 
or December, 1843, by Lewis Clason, deputy U.S. Surveyor. 
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At the same time William Brown surveyed the lands of the 
Reserve. 

Under the provisions of Section 5, of an enabling act 
passed by the State Legislature February 3, 1845, Samuel M. 
Worth was elected county auditor, and William Griffith, Ste- 
phen Fowler and Ethan Terry were elected county commis- 
sioners, April 7, 1845. They met April 16th, following, and 
organized. Moses H. Kirby’s proposal to sell to the county 
his possessory right to the council house was accepted, and the 
auditor was directed to pay him thirty dollars therefor. The 
auditor was also directed to have such repairs made to 
the upper part of the council house as would be necessary 
for the accommodation of the county officers. 

At their meeting, July 26, 1845, inlot 147 was reserved 
from sale, and it was ordered that inlots 145 and 146 be pur- 
chased for public use. At this meeting they provided for the 
public sale of the in and out lots vested in the county com- 
missioners by act of Congress, approved February 3, 1845, 
and that said sale be advertised in the Ohio Statesman, Ohio 
State Journal and Wyandot Telegraph, also, that two hun- 
dred sale bills advertising the sale be procured. The dates 
of the sale were set for August 20-21-22, 1845. Terms of sale 
one-fourth cash, balance in equal annual installments.secured 
by note bearing interest. August 11, following, they met 
and appraised the lots, valuing them from $25 to $500, accord- 
ing to location. 

The land sales broke the quiet of the waiting season attend- 
ing the government’s preparation for opening the Reserve to 
sale and settlement. Material for building purposes was 
dumped upon the ground before the sale ended. Indeed, some 
buildings had been built and others were in process of con- 
struction, on the streets, the builders expecting to purchase 
in the neighborhood, and move them thereon, the house in 
which the writer was born being one. Each day thereafter 
saw increase of men and teams employed in its delivery. Piles 
of lumber, logs, brick, stone, sand and lime rose on every 
hand. 

Hewed and squared timbers were used for sills and frame- 
work. Logs hewed and leveled on one side, and tenoned on 
ends of joists, poles and sawed sections of log slabs for raft- 
ers, the old fashioned split lath furnished the foundation for 
the plastering, and the clapboard shingle formed the roof. 
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Milled lumber for floors, siding, studding and finishing com- 
pleted the necessaries for the superstructure. 

Sections of sawlogs of varying lengths were quite fre- 
quently used for foundation purposes. Buildings were set 
well up above ground and the open space below boarded up. 
Brick and stone were also used. Much of the stone came from 
the Old Mission quarry. This quarry was located in the bed 
of the Sandusky, just above what was then called the ford. It 
was opened in 1824 by John Owen, Sr., grandfather of the 
writer, contractor and builder of the Old Mission church. 

For finishing and siding, walnut was generally used, it 
being very plentiful on the Reserve. Poplar was also used 
but more so as the walnut supply gave out. Ash and oak were 
used for flooring, the boards being five to eight inches in width, 
straight of grain and free from knots. It was the age of virgin 
forest, where the sound of ax and saw had never broken the 
quiet of nature. Many of those old floors, and quite a number 
of buildings covered with walnut siding and with walnut fin- 
ishing within, may still be seen in the village. 

A copy of the Pioneer in the writer’s possession pub- 
lished August 5, 1848, contains the advertisement of Henry 
Peters, for 1,000 walnut, ash, cherry, and poplar sawlogs 
delivered at his mill one-half mile south of town. The mill 
was on the west bank of the Sandusky, not over forty feet 
south of the old Ronk bridge. 

The government platting of the town site had made San- 
dusky and Wyandot avenues each ninety-nine feet wide, for 
business purposes, suggesting their intersection as the pro- 
posed business center. 

Speculation ran rife as to whether the business center 
would remain at the old or remove to the new location. Both 
had their partisans. The county commissioners prior to the 
land sales had, by reservation and purchase of ground for 
public use, recognized the new location. At the time, how- 
ever, business activity was confined to the old location. 

The new center was a stubble field, and to the southwest 
and west as far as Hicks and Highth streets, and north almost 
to Walker, a muck bog that was fed by springs. One of these 
springs was on the south side of Wyandot not thirty feet from 
the west line of Seventh street. There was a natural outlet 
for all this spring water in a low draw that followed a line 
drawn diagonally across lots from the northeast corner of the 
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village property past the Seider wagon and carriage factory 
northeast to Finley street hollow. Hence some, uncertain 
which would be in the running, invested in both locations or 
somewhere between. 

Attendance at the land sales was very large and excite- 
ment ran high. Prices paid were proportionately high. Our 
father who attended the sales often said men lost their heads 
and forgot that but one-third of the in and out lots were 
to be offered for sale. He said that one might go to the land 
office and buy equally good locations with the cash down paid 
for lots at the land sales. He often referred to the fact that 
Dr. Isaac Ayers paid $125 for his corner lot at the land sales, 
while he paid $32 for the opposite corner at the land office. 

The following illustrates the prices paid for business lots 
at the land sales. David Ayers paid $650 for inlot 144, south- 
west corner Sandusky and Wyandot avenues; $252 for the 
corner where now the county jail stands; and $200 for the lot 
on which the Maxwell store building stands. 

J. Miner paid $418 for the corner on which the old Over- 
land Inn stood, at intersection of Fourth and Wyandot ave- 
nue and $159 for the corner across the street west of it. 
Joseph M’Cutchen paid $300 for inlot 174, later known as the 
Yellow Corner ; $154 for inlot 153, now the residence of John 
Morris; and $154 for inlot 156, where Samuel Althouse lives; 
N. C. Robbins paid $550 for inlot 120, where now is the Com- 
mercial National Bank; John W. Senseney, $262 for the inlot: 
on which stands the First National Bank; David Watson and 
John D. Sears, $200 for the lot where Robert Wall lives; C. 
Huber, $200 for inlot 216 and $120 for inlot 237, northeast cor- 
ner of Third and Walker; William Corbin, $113 for inlot 219, 
northwest corner Fourth and Walker. 

For a short time, conditions favored the old center. They 
had the hotel and the postoffice. It was official headquarters 
of the stage company, and what few business places there 
were were near by. Naturally the life of the embryo village 
centered there. 

~ The John Walker store occupied the old community store 
stand. D. Ayers & Co. had opened a small store in the 
Walker home, and Thomas Miller, tanner and manufacturer 
of harness, saddles, trunks, valises, etc., was on the east side 
of Fourth street, north of Walker. Joseph M’Cutchen 
opened up the first stock of general merchandise, following 
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the land sales. He occupied his own building erected on the 
alley corner where John Morris lives. James M’Lee began 
business in an old building just east of the M’Cutchen store. 
Later he removed to a new building on the Bowman lot, corner 
of Fifth and Wyandot. Near the time of his removal, prob- 
ably just prior thereto, Henry Zimmerman, Sr., completed 
and opened the Blue Ball hotel, which shortly thereafter be- 
came official headquarters for the stage company. There were 
no stores in those days that dealt exclusively in any one line of 
goods. What were called dry goods stores carried groceries, 
boots and shoes, queensware, hardware, etc., and were better 
known as general merchandise stores. - Ready cash was a 
searce article with the pioneer. Business was largely a mat- 
ter of exchange, the merchant taking whatever the pioneer 
had to sell, allowing the highest cash price therefor. All busi- 
ness advertisements in the papers of those times called for 
country produce of all kinds, viz. flax, timothy and clover 
seed, corn, wheat, rye, oats, beeswax, honey, rags, ginseng, 
tow, bacon, smoked meat, country linen, cloth and linsey, 
eges, butter, beans, potatoes, apples, wood, lumber logs, ete. 
Hides were tanned on shares and taken in exchange for man- 
ufactured products; everybody, the butcher and the baker 
bartered. Exchange was the rule of business. 

HK. B. Elkins built the building now occupied by Jacob 
Greek as a residence, and used it both for residence and cab- 
inet shop. Hon. Moses H. Kirby succeeded George Garrett 
in charge of the Old Inn, and after continuing it a year or two, 
discontinued, and it passed out of existence as a hostelry. 
Robert Taggert was grocer and baker. His place of business 
was next to the Blue Ball hotel. 

The pioneer business men at the new center were agress- 
ive and resourceful. They early secured control of the vil- 
lage organization. In 1848 W. W. Bates, who built the Amer- 
ican hotel, where now is the Reber House, was president, and 
Jacob Juvenall, recorder of the village council. An ordinance 
published August 5, 1848, established twelve feet as the width 
of sidewalks on business streets, allowing four feet to mer- 
chants and mechanics to display wares. This was amended 
September 9, 1848, authorizing fifteen feet in width on San- 
dusky avenue, repealing so much of previous ordinance as 
applied thereto. To offset the big spring at the old center 
they established public wells, walled with brick, and furnished 
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with log drinking troughs, at the courthouse site, Fifth and 
Wyandot, Johnson and Sandusky, and Finley and Sandusky 
corners. They painted their store fronts in varied colors. 
Their stores were known by names as the Regulator, Empor- 
ium, ete. Any and all means were used to draw and hold in- 
terest in the new business center. 

David Ayers was the pionecr builder. He early completed 
a substantial two-story frame on the ground where Casper 
Vogel’s shoe store is located and removed their stock of goods 
from the Walker house thereto early in the fall of 1845. John 
W. Senseney erected his building where now stands the First 
National Bank. Its front was painted in pink and white oblong 
blocks (6x10 inches) and called the checkered store. He 
opened the second general store in the new village, under the 
firm name of Buell & Senseney. N. P. Robbins built next, 
north on inlot 129, what was known as the Regulator. This 
was a frame, its front painted in the national colors in alter- 
nating stripes. It was occupied by N. P. Robbins & Co., deal- 
ers in general merchandise. Anthony Bowsher utilized the 
one-story log cabin on the now Moody corner for a grocery and 
provision store and in connection sold liquor. The low double 
log cabin on the rear of the lot he occupied as a residence. 

In October, 1845, the commissioners advertised for plans 
and proposals for building a county jail. October 30, they 
met again and considered the plans and proposals submitted. 
John M’Curdy’s bid of $2,740 being the lowest of the eight 
_ bids submitted, he was awarded the contract. It provided for 
the completion of the building by November 1, 1846. It proved 
to be a losing proposition for M’Curdy. The work dragged 
along until March 9, 1848, when he was allowed five hundred 
dollars additional to his contract price. At that meeting he 
was ordered to finish the northeast bedroom and the auditor 
was directed to procure and have set a stove for the use of the 
county recorder. This building was on inlot 147, now bounded 
by Court street on the south. 

June 4, 1846, the first move toward the building of a court- 
house was made. Fifty dollars was offered for draft and 
specifications for a building to cost from £6,000 to $9,000. 

September 11, a contract was made with Wm. Young for 
$7,500, the building to be completed by October 1, 1848. 
Young failed to make good and assigned his contract to his 
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sureties, viz., Andrew M’Elvain, David Ayers, John A. Mor- 
rison, David Tuttle and T. Baird. 

The commissioners next contracted with John W. Ken- 
nedy and John H. Junkins, they agreeing to complete the 
building for the original consideration less what had been 
paid to Young. 

It was a poor paying, disheartening contract. These men, 
like Young, found it impossible to carry out their engagement, 
and again there was an interval of suspension of work. Often 
during the progress of building, work had to be suspended for 
want of materials of one kind or another. Finally a contract 
was made with John H. Junkins for $9,800, less what had 
already been paid to Young, Kennedy and Junkins. With 
the suspension of work by Kennedy and Junkins, the com- 
missioners were practically at sea. No one wanted the con- 
tract on terms the commissioners were willing to make. 
Junkins only accepted final contract under increase of con- 
sideration. The date of completion seems to be a matter of 
doubt; and in the absence of any reliable record one’s opinion 
based on memory and what fragmentary record remains is 
just as good as another’s. 

The impressions of two events in the writer’s memory re- 
main so clearly and distinctly we can recall at will our mental 
pictures of things seen. One was the burning of the council 
house, described in connection, and the other was our earliest 
remembrance of the old courthouse. 

My father’s tailor shop was on Wyandot avenue, opposite 
the courthouse. I was spending the afternoon with him at 
the shop. The day was pleasant and the sun shone warm, just 
such a day one would expect in June. The shop door was wide 
ajar, and I was standing in the doorway, watching what was 
to me a busy scene across the way. The masons were at work 
on the north wall. It was nearly up to the top of the second 
story windows. Workmen were busy everywhere about it. 
Some with hods of mortar, others with trays of brick were 
walking up a footway in the scaffolding from one landing to 
another, until they reached the platform above, where they 
dropped their burdens. The platform or scaffolding was built 
outside the walls instead of inside as now. Here and there on 
the north wall face were holes where brick were left out, and 
childlike, I wanted to know what the holes were for. They 
were the resting places of the crosspieces or joists of the scaf- 
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folding that supported the platform. As the wall progressed 
upward the platform had to follow and so the holes were left 
behind. Later on we saw the holes filled and the walls painted 
and penciled. 

I seriously doubt the completion of the building before the 
summer of 1851. The records show that John H. Junkins 
was allowed October, 1851, an extra compensation of $2,200 
for work done on the building. This seems to have been a 
final settlement, and as money was a scarce article in those 
days Contractor Junkins and the county board very likely set- 
tled promptly. I was then three and a half years old. Ear- 
lier than that I could not have remembered so definitely and 
clearly as I do. I have no recollection whatever of the build- 
ing prior to that. What I saw is ever the initial slide in my 
memory’s moving picture gallery of childhood. The filling 
of those holes in the wall face, the painting and pencilling of 
the walls, the raising of the bell and its ringing. All sub- 
sequent are more or less clear according to impressions. The 
uprights of that scaffolding were long poles that seemed to be 
planted in the ground and were higher than the men standing 
on the platform. 

Juvenall, Anderson & Co. occupied a one-story frame on 
the northeast corner of Wyandot and Sandusky avenues. 

Henry Peters, Sr., held forth, we believe, in a frame build- 
ing where now is the T'schanen drug store. Both the above 
were general merchandise stores. Joseph M’Cutchen and 
John Walker, two of the merchants at the old center, finally 
concluded to join forces with the hustlers at the new center. 
Each took in a partner, removed up street and advertised ex- 
tensively under the firm names of M’Cutchen, Anderson & 
Co., and Walker & Garrett. M’Cutchen built the old Yellow 
Corner, lived in the rear and the firm occupied the front. 
Ferris & Kiskadden’s drug store was one door south of the 
checkered store. J. Wheeler & Co., stoves and tinware was 
on Wyandot avenue opposite the courthouse site. 

Hoffman & Deaboler, tailors, occupied the front room over 
D. Ayers & Co. store. Wm. Beals, manufacturer of harness, 
saddles, ete., was in a one-story frame on the Hotel Gottfried 
corner. Geo. F. Stoll, Alexander Valentine and John W. 
Senseney were manufacturers of cabinet ware, holding forth 
as follows: Geo. F. Stoll, where now is the Neumeister bak- 
ery; Valentine, about where Dr. Bowman’s office is located, 
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and John W. Senseney was in a two-story frame which stood 
where the county heating plant is now located on Court street. 
It then fronted on the alley. 

William Bearringer, wagon maker, pitched his tent on the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Johnson. 

Among early hotels, besides the Blue Ball, in the period 
1845-50, were the Pennsylvania, M’Elvain, and the American. 
The Blue Ball discontinued business in the late fifties. 

The M’Elvain was opposite the Vogel block. It was 
erected by Andrew M’Elvain over the upper level of the draw 
or waterway that formed the outlet for the muck bog west 
and southwest. Nature thus provided a ready to hand base- 
ment without excavation. After conducting it for a time, 
M’Elvain was succeeded by Christian Huber, who ran it until 
April, 1849, when he gave way to Hiram Flack. Later it was 
known as the Layton House, conducted by Moses B. Layton, 
who advertised it as the-only hotel in town that did not have 
a bar. It experienced many changes of names and propri- 
etors. Was last known as the Van Marter House and finally 
ended its career in a conflagration. 

The Pennsylvania was erected by A. Sell,* at the southeast 
corner of Hicks and Sandusky avenues. He conducted it up 
to April, 1849, when Christian Huber took charge and changed 
its name to the Union. There on the opening of the Ohio and 
Indiana railroad (now the Pennsylvania) ‘the passenger 
trains used to stop, and if we are not greatly mistaken the 
ticket office was conducted by Curtis Berry, Jr., in the hotel. 
Not long after, the new depot was built where the present stock 
yards are located. L. Doolittle followed Huber in charge ofthe 
hotel, changing its name to the Exchange. Later the name was 
changed to the Commercial by a subsequent landlord. Nearly 
twenty-five years ago it was sold and removed to the east end 
of the block and renamed the White Swan. It still survives 
and is now known as the Cottage. It bears the distinction of 
being the oldest and least changed of public houses. 

The American was built by W. W. Bates on the site of 
the present Reber. It has been successively known as the 
Warpole, Hudson, and Reber, and is now one of the principal 
hotels. It ranks first in longest continuous service. It has 
experienced many changes since first built, known many pro- 


*Old timers remember A. Sell as the John Sell so familiar to all in later years. 
C. Huber in his advertisement, dated April 5, ’49, on taking over the hotel from Sell 
speaks of him as A. Sell. ; , 
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prietors, and has been damaged by fire. The above are the 
principal hostelries in the village between 1845-50. 

Never were there more phases of industry pursued within 
a given territory, nor as much competition in all lines. Every 
man wasa workman. There was work for all. It was a period 
of pioneer activity crudely armed for its task. A period when 
each community manufactured its own clothing, performing 
all the operations necessary from the sheep’s back to the 
wearer; from hides to boots and shoes and the various uses 
. the product subserved; from the forest to completed struct- 
ures, the furnishings therein, and its uses and application in 
the varied lines of industrial endeavor, from the quarry and 
clay pit to foundation and superstructure; from the hemp and 
flax field to home spun linens and linsey. 

It was an age of teeming activity, of small beginnings, in- 
dividual endeavor and infant industries. Conditions were 
such that the pioneer drew from nature’s storehouse the ma- 
terial he needed and fashioned it to his need. Indeed a too 
benevolent government had, as it were, called its beneficiaries 
to the reservation’s borders and had said in effect, now go, 
the best man wins. 

At this day, it would seem that the reservation was to the 
pioneer a land of never ending, inexhaustible plenty:. One 
looks in vain for progress on conservation lines. That was too 
new an idea to find root in pioneer makeup. He had no con- 
ception of the wise checks and balances existing between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. No conception of the econ- 
omy of nature in her storage of water in swale, and on low- 
land. The exhaustion of one factor in nature’s economy 
thereby causing the extinction of some other factor with the 
removal of necessary checks and balances was beyond his com- 
prehension. A law of nature he did not understand. With 
him it was, appropriate and enjoy. Nature will take care 
of the future. 

In draining swale and lowland, no substitute was pro- 
vided to fill their places in seasons of shortage of rainfall. 
The burden of the usefulness of one factor removed was thus 
laid on the shoulders of some other factor that could not re- 
spond under changed conditions. Instead of conserving the 
water of swale and lowland in pond and artificial lake, the 
pioneer and his successors sought to get rid of it as a useless 
quantity, until now in times like our Easter season of 1913, 
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the rainfall goes off in rushing floods, bearing death and de- 
struction in its wake. 

The reservation forest was a wonderful storehouse in itself. 
Material for the home builder, ash, oak, poplar, walnut 
and cherry, for the cabinet maker; hickory, ash, oak, and 
poplar for the wagon and carriage factory; staves and hoop 
poles for the cooper; hickory and ash for the handle factory ; 
ties for the railroad; charcoal for the forge; bark for the tan- 
ner; lumber and logs for export; fuel for all, both for indus- 
trial and domestic use. Yea, what not! 

The destruction was complete. The sturdy lord of the 
forest and the sapling all must go. The fuel burner would 
have naught but the best and millions of feet of the finest tim- 
ber were thus sacrificed. Not content with its exhaustion 
through the varied legitimate uses made of it, large areas 
were wantonly felled and burned. While this destruction was 
at its height the home builder on western prairies was con- 
sidering the problem from the opposite point of view—to 
lessen the severity of summer sun and winter’s storms, to in- 
crease the rainfall, and furnish them and their successors in 
years to come, the material that now cost them excessively to 
supply. Here in the mad rush for a few paltry dollars, they 
were robbing their descendants for generations to come and 
doubling again and again the cost of provision. There ean be 
no question of the merit in the proposal to draw from other 
lands part of our lumber supply and thus conserve our own 
forests, instead of exhausting them to become importers at 
exorbitant rates when defenseless against them. 

Means of transportation, distance from centers of produc- 
tion, necessity most of all, demanded that most products be 
produced at home. There was no forge coal available and 
charcoal must be produced for the blacksmith’s forge. Leather 
must be produced and the forest must provide the bark for 
the tanneries. Hemp and flax must be grown and sheep reared 
to provide the material for the carding and webb mills and 
the. country-made linens and linsey-woolsey. 

Lumber for the builder and the factor must be produced, 
hence mills must be built. Power to run the mills was neces- 
sary and again Dame Nature furnished it from probably the 
best water power stream in Ohio, while the forest furnished 
the fuel to the exceptional steam mill. 


JOHN OWEN, SR. 
The man who built the old Mission Church at Upper Sandusky 
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It was thus in all lines of industry on the reservation. No 
need was unsupplied. The village had its brickyards, its card- 
ing and fulling mill run with power supplied by the old time 
tread mill; its tanneries, several at a time; its cabinet shops 
with turning lathes run by horsepower; its carriage and wagon 
shops, the product of which crossed the plains during the gold 
excitement in ’49 and again in 757; its cooper shops, its old time 
ashery where ashes commanded a price per bushel and potash 
was manufactured and shipped away by the barrel. This 
was located a short distance north of the Fort Ferree spring 
and owned by George Saltsman, Sr. Then there was the old- 
time distillery, located where Walborn’s mill stands, years 
prior to the Watson M’Kee plant, at the east end of Finley. 

The water power of the Sandusky was largely utilized in 
pioneer days. Mills were frequent on its banks, a very small 
per cent of its course being without its dam. The old time 
upright saw reigned supreme—and logs were cut with stubb 
end that had to be cleft with the ax to release the lumber. Out 
in the timber were the clapboard and split lath industries 
that supplied country and village with their product. Later 
the shaved shingle took the place of the clapboard, both to 
be later displaced by the sawed product. 

But a new era was close at hand. One with new and im- 
proved machinery, and combined capital that was to work 
out a complete revolution. It came gradually but surely. The 
wagon shop discontinued, the old time hand-made hub for the 
machine product that came in sets of four, strung on a stick— 
this was followed by the fellow and spoke bundle, and as in 
this, so in all lines of industry, finally ending in the competi- 
tion of the large factor with local industries. 

Among early physicians resident were Joseph Mason, 
David Watson, Orin Ferris, Wm. Kiskadden, Isaac Ayers, 
James M’Connell. Dr. Mason built the residence north of 
the Reynolds house, so long the home of Wm. B. Hitchcock, 
and had his office within it. Dr. Watson went through life 
on crutches, performing the hard service of a pioneer physi- 
cian, with honor to himself. He had but one limb. 

Dr. M’Connell’s early residence and office were on inlot 175. 
The building now occupied by George Saltsman’s shoe store 
was the residence, occupying now the south one-third of the 


frontage of said lot. 
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Dr. Ferris built the north part of the Reynolds house, 
making it his residence and office. Dr. Isaac Ayers semi-re- 
tired, limited his practice among special friends. He died in 
1847 and was buried in the village cemetery north of the old 
council house, but was later disinterred andremoved tothe Old 
Mission. Dr. Kiskadden, associated with Dr. Ferris, opened 
the principal drug store in the village, later buying out his 
partner, conducting the business himself. The above named, 
with the exception of Ferris and Kiskadden, were residents 
in 1845. The latter came shortly after. 

The first brick building on Sandusky avenue was the res- 
idence of Hon. Robt. M’Kelly on inlot 143, now occupied by 
the Gottfried hardware, Simonis cafe, and Artz Bros. dry 
goods store. From peal the only old papers of the years 
48, 49, 50, now extant, we glean the following: 

January, 1849, Hon. Robt. M’Kelly and David Ayers were 
delegates to a mation convention at Salem, Ohio. On their 
return they reported Upper Sandusky as sure to be made a 
point on the Pennsylvania & Ohio railroad. In 1849 the 
Masons and Odd Fellows used the third or attic story of the 
old jail for lodge purposes. The exodus to the California 
gold fields began in April, 1849, the same vear the cholera 
raged in this country. ‘Those who went from here were 
Andrew, Purdy, Swan, and Wm. M’Elvain, W. T. Giles, Dr. 
J. H. Drumm, J. G. Jones, Daniel Walker, Col. A. Lyle, 
Robert Taggart, Jonathon Ayers and Wm. Bearringer. Wm. 
M’Elvain and Daniel Walker died of cholera in Missouri, 
and Colonel Lyle, who had gone on account of his health, 
died of consumption far out on the plains. J. Ayers went 
by the Panama route, the others overland. 

The newspapers published between 1845-50 were the 
Wyandot Telegraph, founded by John Schrenk, February, 
1845; Wyandot Pioneer, by W. T. Giles, founded October 20, 
1846, and Wyandot Tribune, by J. S. Fouke, founded July 
18, ’48. The Pioneer was democratic, the others whig. 

An ordinance known as No. 10, was passed by the village 
council, W. W. Bates, mayor, J. Juvenall, clerk, authoriz- 
ing the sale at public auction of inlots 112, 124, 128 and 161, 
the property of the village, at the door of the courthouse, 
August 12, 1848. Terms, one-third cash in hand, balance in 
two equal installments with interest from date. 
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June 1, 1849, the postoffice was removed from near where 
Hart’s barber shop now is, west and opposite the courthouse. 
Josiah Smith was the postmaster. His time table was as 
follows: 

Southern mail closes at 1 P. M.; eastern mail closes at 10 
A. M.; northern mail closes at 9 P. M. All by stage. 

The old time circus and animal show had found Upper 
Sandusky on the map as early as 1848, for we find that Welch- 
Delevan & Nathan’s National Circus; Rockwell & Co., circus; 
and Raymond & Co., menagerie, all billed to show in the 
Indian village that year. 

Henry Gamble, charged with niurder, broke jail May 24, 
1849, and departed for parts unknown. ne hundred dallaws 
were offered for his capture, fifty dollars for information 
where he may be found. 

Walker & Garrett advertise, 1848, New Orleans sugar six- 
pence per lb.; molasses, 50¢ per gal.; coffee, 8c; butter, 121ée. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Lower Sandusky 
Tiffin & Fort Ball Plank Road Co., was called to meet at 
Fort Seneca, Tuesday, June 15, to elect five directors to man- 
age the affairs of said company. This was signed among 
others by Jos. M’Cutchen and R. M’Kelly. 

An exhibit of the receipts and expenditures of Wyandot 
county for the year ending June 1, 1849, shows the following: 

To balance in Treasury on last settlement....$ 295.48 


Total cash receipts during the year.......... 4,123.085 
$4,418.565 


Total amount expended during the year..... 3,682.04 


Amount remaining in Treasury including $166 
of notes on the banks of Sandusky, Wooster 


BaP AL Ke ceetet chet tiPat oop hacar ths, <a aie aye $ 736.525 
ima mentaxs COUCCTE | atts if. .sbnre $111.22 
DIL ental OX PONCE: son. shee ot 3 ns 111.22 


That part of Fifth street north from Church street to its 
junction with the Tiffin road, was petitioned for and granted 
by the county commissioners at their June session, 1849. 

Notice was given by publication April 28, 1849, of a peti- 
tion to be presented at the June meeting of the county com- 
missioners praying for an alteration in the county road lead- 
ing from Upper Sandusky to the east line of the county and 
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generally known as the Hicks street road, commencing at the 
east end of the Hicks street bridge, ete.—recalls to the mem- 
ory of the old pioneer that the outlet to the east from town 
was on Hicks and by Hicks street bridge. Said bridge was 
located south of the present railroad bridge and just north of 
the bend of the Sandusky. The east end of said bridge was 
higher than the west end. There was a good ford over the 
river at the bend. The bridge was carried away by high 
water and never rebuilt, a new one on Wyandot avenue taking 
its place. 


EARLY SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
By A. H. Owen 


The earliest school on the reservation was the Indian Mis- 
sion school, founded by the Rev. James B. Finley, resident 
missionary among the Wyandots, 1819-1827. Through his 
efforts seven chiefs united in an address to the Methodist con- 
ference held at Lebanon, Ohio, in August, 1821, requesting the 
establishment of a Mission school among them at Upper San- 
dusky. In furtherance of the project they set aside a section 
of land conveniently located and promised to furnish it with 
pupils and agreed to admit white children on even terms with 
Indian children. They stipulated that the teacher must be a 
preacher who could teach and baptize their children and 
marry their people. 

The signers of the address were: Between-the-Logs, Mon- 
oncue, De-un-quat, John Hicks, An-dau-you-ah, De-an- 
dough-so, Ta-hu-waugh-ta-ro-de. 

In compliance the conference chose Rey. James B. Finley 
for the work. Miss Harriet Stubbs of Dayton, a relative of 
Judge M’Clain’s, volunteered to accompany Finley to assist 
in organizing the school. Owing to lack of a suitable build- 
ing, little more than a beginning could be made that season. 
The school started with six pupils, all they could accommo- 
date in the missionary’s home. John Stewart, the colored 
preacher, taught a class of twelve at the big:spring. On the 
opening of Spring Miss Stubbs increased her class to ten. 

During the winter Rev. Finley and his help had employed 
their time in collecting and preparing the material for a 
double log building, 48x32. This was to be the boarding house 
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for the children who should come from a distance, of whom, 
when conditions were in shape, there were many. The build- 
ing was completed in September and the school was opened 
in October with all the pupils they could accommodate. It 
was necessary to use the boarding house both for housing and 
schooling the pupils during the following winter. During that 
time they collected and prepared the material for the Mission 
schoolhouse and began its construction early in the following 
spring. 

It was a one-story frame and was completed in the sum- 
mer of 1823 and opened for school purposes early in the fall. 
This building remained on its original site until some time in 
the late fifties, when the owner of the land removed it a short 
distance south and utilized it for a sheep shed and other pur- 
poses. The old site may be located by means of a pile of 
brick and refuse now overgrown with grass. It stood on the 
crown of the high bluff overlooking the old ford below. 

While this school owed its origin to missionary effort on 
the part of the Methodist church, it was subject to oversight 
and annual appropriation toward its support by the United 
States Government. Government agents visited the Mission 
periodically and reported as fully to the War department re- 
garding the school as of other matters. Rev. Finley was re- 
quired to report periodically per blank provided him, such 
information as the government required. The school was for 
the benefit of both resident and non-resident pupils, those 
from a distance being housed and boarded at the Mission 
house. There were pupils in attendance from Wyandot fam- 
ilies living in Canada and Michigan. 

The school was under the control of a board of trustees 
whose duty it was to arrange matters of difference between 
parents and teachers, secure the attendance of pupils resident 
and non-resident and such other matters as the necessities of 
the schools called for. The original membership of their board 
was: Between-the-logs, John Hicks, Mononcue, Peacock and 
Grey Eyes. The last named remained a member until the 
close of the school on the sale of the reservation. 

Our building being large and commodious we expect to be 
able to accommodate not only the resident youth of our town, 
but as many of non-residents as may be desirous of attending 
our schools. 
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Terms: The schools for the first term of four months will 
be free to all resident youths between the ages of five and 
twenty-one. For non-residents a tuition fee of one dollar per 
month will be charged on their entering the highest depart- 
ment, and seventy-five cents per month in all others. By 
order of the board, October 18, 1854. 

| CHESTER R. Mort, Sec’y. 


The first Monday in December, 1854, occurred on the 4th. 
Hence the opening of the Union schools of Upper Sandusky 
dates from December 4, 1854. The corps of teachers we be- 
lieve was as follows: 

Frederick Mott, superintendent; Elizabeth Mott, gram- 
mar; Rebecca Zimmerman, secondary ; Delia Chaffee, primary. 

The new building was 40x50 and contained four rooms, 
two above and two below. This building was built by virtue 
of a law enacted, authorizing the issue of bonds on the credit 
of the corporation for school purposes. In accord therewith 
bonds were issued to the amount of $4,000. Subsequent to 
1866 a two-room addition was made in front of the old build- 
ing. Later still a separate building was built to the south, 
near the original structure. Next followed a brick school 
building on North Fifth street for the convenience of pupils 
in the north part of the village. 

The years 1882-3 mark the erection of the new high school 
building in the northwest part of town, at a cost of $50,000, 
complete. With its completion the original building was 
abandoned—the annex to the south only being used. Some- 
where near 1890 the new South building was completed and 
the old site on the bluff in the east part of town was abandoned 
and sold. In 1910 the new First Ward school was built. Judge 
Frederick Mott, the first superintendent of Upper Sandusky 
schools, was a resident of Des Moines, Iowa, in November, 
1911, aged eighty-four years. The rest of that pioneer corps 
have passed to the great beyond. Some of the early superin- 
tendents prior to 1864 were Messrs. Holton, Cummins, Har- 
rison and Finch. 

That ye old pedagogue was not a back number but a real 
live wire is evidenced by the following notice which appeared 
in the Wyandot Tribune, July 25, 1848: 
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The friends of education and especially the teachers of 
common schools in Wyandot and adjoining counties are earn- 
estly solicited to attend a public meeting to be held at the 
courthouse in Upper Sandusky on the 25th day of August 
next, at 12 o’clock, noon, for the purpose of forming a teach- 
ers’ association, to become auxiliary to the state association. 
The objects of such associations are to secure to the public 
better teachers by affording them a cheap and efficient method 
of information upon the improved methods of teaching and 
various branches that are taught in our common schools. 

A TEACHER. 

Upper SAnbusKY, July 25, 1848. 


In response to this notice the first meeting of the Wyandot 
County Teachers’ Association was held in the courthouse at 
Upper Sandusky, then the old Indian council house, on Fri- 
day, August 25, 1848.. Rev. Charles Thayer, chairman, and 
C. P. Culver, secretary. After the adoption of several reso- 
lutions they adjourned to meet at the same place on Saturday, 
September 5, 1848, at 1 P. M. 

Down at the village, the Wyandots had their village 
school for little children, the teacher being paid on the sub- 
scription plan. The Mission school was too far away for lit- 
tle folks to travel during severe weather. Probably the ear- 
liest school after the Wyandots left was held in a log cabin on 
the corner of inlot 109, northwest corner of Fourth and John- 
son, the teacher a Miss Sarah Ladd, a sister-in-law of Wm. 
Walker’s. Gen. I. M. Kirby is now probably the only sur- 
viving pupil of that pioneer school. | 

There was another cabin, I was told when a small lad, that 
was used as a schoolhouse, the outlines of the foundation 
being pointed out tome. This was located on the edge of the 
bluff adjoining the north line of Johnson street. It may have 
been the Indian village school. Another pioneer school kept 
by a Mr. Hall was held in a log cabin on the southeast corner 
of Fourth and Walker. John A. Morrison, a pioneer teacher 
of Tymochtee township, was one of the earliest subscription 
school teachers in the village. While recorder of the county 
he continued his school with the help of a lady assistant. This 
school was where Mrs. Christian Merrick lives on North Fifth 
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street near Bigelow. Mrs. Martha E. Hedges, deceased, told 
the writer some of the boys went to Morrison to learn to make 
pen spread eagles, and she to spell and make courtesies. A 
Miss Sarah Hughes acted as his assistant at one time, and in 
the summer of 1854 conducted a school of her own on the 
second floor of a frame building that stood on the alley corner 
where Frank Myers conducts his grocery and provision store. 

Rev. Charles Thayer conducted a school in the front room 
of the Widman residence on West Johnson street. We were a 
pupil and remember well the backless puncheon benches, too 
high for our feet to reach the floor, on which we sat aside and 
astride or laid at full length when the tired body demanded. 
Miss Mary Harper taught a select school in a small frame on 
Fifth street where George Schwilk is now rebuilding a res- 
idence. Miss Delia Chaffee was one of the best known and 
beloved of old time teachers. She conducted a school in the 
old Methodist church where the Masonic temple now stands, 
and also in one of the rooms of the old jail building. 

Chas. Culver followed Miss Sarah Ladd in the log school- 
house—in charge of the village school. He taught several 
terms with general satisfaction, the latter terms being con- 
ducted in the old Indian council house. He used the upstairs 
for a dwelling, and his wife assisted in support of the house- 
hold by teaching all kinds of fancy work, from samplers to 
wax work. Following him in the council house was Chas. 
Ferris, who like Mr. Culver, taught several terms. Among 
other early teachers may be mentioned J. V. S. Hoyt, Jennie 
Jackson, a gentleman by the name of Chambers, another by 
the name of Mason and a Miss Wigton. 

The union schools of Upper Sandusky first opened in the 
new four-room brick building at the foot of Johnson street, 
December 4, 1854. The council house burned in October or 
November, 1851. Between the burning and the building of 
the union school building there is an interval of time not easy 
to bridge over with a consecutive account of school privileges. 
The village schools were conducted in rooms wherever they 
could be obtained. We are not certain but some of the schools 
above mentioned may have been village schools of that inter- 
val of time. 

The following is an exact copy of a notice published in the 
Wyandot Pioneer by the board of education, October 18, 
1845. It will be of interest as it is probably the only copy 
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extant, and will locate a date no history of the country has 
heretofore been able to give. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN UPPER SANDUSKY 


The board of education of the town of Upper Sandusky, 
have determined on opening the public schools for said town 
in their new building on the first Monday in December next, 
upon the ‘‘Union System.’’ 

For their superintendent the board have secured the serv- 
ices of the gentleman who is a graduate of ‘‘Brown Uni- 
versity,’’ Providence, Rhode Island, and who has had the ex- 
perience of three years as principal of a popular academy in 
the state of Vermont. A competent number of efficient assist- 
ant teachers will be employed and our school will probably 
embrace four departments. 


CORPORATE HISTORY OF UPPER SANDUSKY 


As already shown, the town was incorporated in February, 
1848, but no records are now accessible—doubtless none are in 
existence—to indicate who the officers were from 1848 to the 
spring of 1857, or what procecdings took place. Among those, 
however, who served as mayor during this interval of time, un- 
accounted for, were William W. Bates, who was the first to 
occupy that position; next came Bivens, the shoemaker, and 
subsequently John D. Sears, Esq., who served two terms. 

The village officers in June, 1857—the date of the earliest 
minutes of the proceedings of town council now to be found— 
were Chester R. Mott, mayor; E. M. Krakau, recorder, or as 
now termed, clerk; Peter A. Tyler, John Stoker, Peter B. 
Beidler, James G. Roberts and B. Sullinger, trustees or town 
council. Ernest M. Krakau, the recorder, who was also known 
as a surveyor and civil engineer, he having leveled and indi- 
cated the grade of the principal streets of Upper Sandusky, 
in September, 1848, died in September, 1857, when John 
Berry was appointed recorder to fill vacancy. 

The present city officials of Upper Sandusky are: Frank 
Jonas, mayor; Frank Feely, marshal; George M. Fleck, clerk; 
A. H. Owen, president of council; Edwin Billhardt, treasurer ; 
W. R. Hare, solicitor; Robert E. Carter, police judge; Robert 
Veith, street commissioner; Dr. O. C. Stutz, health officer. 
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Wyandot county officials: Charles F. Close, prosecuting 
attorney ;. Joseph Bolish, county recorder; Willis P. Row- 
land, probate judge; Peter Frank, Jr., county auditor; J. R. 
Marguerat, county auditor elect; Daniel Reynolds, county 
Clerk; M. Newell, county clerk elect; George Keller, sheriff; 
Charles Fredrick, county treasurer; O. W. Ellis, county 
treasurer elect; M. E. Foucht, surveyor; W. E. Martin, sur- 
veyor elect; Henry Kimly, R. 8S. Ulrich, 8. A. Rauck, county 
commissioners; A. N. Smith, coroner. 


THE UPPER SANDUSKY OF THE PRESENT 


Less than a century ago the spot where the beautiful city 
of Upper Sandusky now stands was a small Indian village 
situate upon a broad plain and surrounded by forests whose 
shady depths were known only to the dusky savage as he pur- 
sued the panting deer or lured the wily turkey to its doom. 
The Sandusky river threaded its way like a silver thread 
woven into a mantle of green, between its banks of verdure, 
on its never-ceasing journey to the sea, its waters free from 
the litter of civilization and its mighty force unharnessed to 
the use of man. But time has wrought a change. ‘The beauties 
of nature have largely been supplanted by those of man, and 
where once all was quiet save the whoop of the Indian, there is 
now the never-ceasing activity of a thriving and progressing 
Conve. 

Upper Sandusky is beautifully, almost romantically sit- 
uated nearly in the center of Wyandot county, surrounded 
by one of the richest agricultural districts in the state, and 
peopled by a thrifty class of energetic and progressive citizens. 
She is surely destined to become an important city. 

Two important railway systems pass through Upper San- 
dusky—the Pennsylvania running east and west and the 
Hocking Valley, north and south, thus making her shipping 
facilities ample for reaching all sections of the country. 

Upper Sandusky has wide, well-paved streets and well- 
kept alleys, excellent waterworks and sewer systems, natural 
gas, electric lights, fine public buildings and handsome resi- 
dences. 

Upper Sandusky is also the county seat of Wyandot 
county, and here is located the magnificent stone courthouse, 
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which occupies a conspicuous and commanding position in 
the very heart of the city. The growth of the city was at first 
slow, but after moving on in an uneventful way for a num- 
ber of years, it received a new impetus by becoming the junc- 
ture of the Pennsylvania and Hocking Valley railroads, and 
the population rapidly increased. In 1850 the population was 
783; it now has over four thousand inhabitants. It is with 
deep interest that the loyal citizens of Upper Sandusky view 
the rapid stride their city has taken within the past few years, 
and then contemplate its most promising future with advan- 
tages more diversified than are to be found in many cities 
of much larger size. 

Upper Sandusky was laid out upon a level plain on the 
west bank of the Sandusky river, nearly fifty feet above the 
river valley, and fifty miles from the river’s mouth. It has 
an altitude of 287 feet above the surface of Lake Erie, and 
is sixty-three miles north of Columbus. Its streets and ave- 
nues are laid out in the true direction of the cardinal points 
of the compass, and the location is unexcelled for health and 
beauty. After the Indians departed in 1843, the town was 
platted, and in 1845, when the county was organized, Upper 
Sandusky was designated as the county seat. 

Many points of interest in and near Upper Sandusky are 
pointed out to strangers, among which we note the sites of 
old Fort Ferree, the Indian council house and jail, the Indian 
mill, the Indian spring, the old mission church, ete. The 
‘“‘Nine Oaks,’’ on the Carey road near Upper Sandusky, are 
famed as marking the spot where the Indians convened their 
court martial, which tried, convicted and sentenced Colonel 
Crawford to be burnt at the stake, 1782. 

The rural free mail delivery system was inaugurated in 
Wyandot county in April, 1900. There are now eight rural 
carriers from Upper Sandusky. These routes have caused 
the discontinuance of postoffices at Belle Vernon, Tymochtee, 
Pious, Lovell and Warpole. 

Parcel post delivery was inaugurated January, 1913, and 
during the first week there were nine local parcels delivered 
from the Upper Sandusky office of over three pounds each, 
and 122 smaller incoming packages were delivered, making 
a total of 131. There were ninety-nine outgoing packages 
dispatched, the postage amounting to $9.49. 
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Wyandot county’s present magnificent courthouse was 
completed and dedicated August 24, 1900, and cost $200,000. 
It is one of the finest in the state. 

The county jail was completed in 1888 at a cost of $40,000. 
It is a large and commodious building and does credit to the 
county. 

The Elks’ home is worthy of more than a mere mention. 
A few years ago the Elks purchased the Kirby, later known 
as the Berry homestead—the site of the old Overland inn—or 
Indian tavern, on which is located the Kirby spring. They 
have spent several thousand dollars in remodeling and add- 
ing to the old residence, and have made of it a handsome club 
and lodge building and are now engaged in beautifying the 
grounds. 

A chamber of commerce was organized in Upper Sandusky 
about three years ago, and now has a membership of nearly 
three hundred. 

There are three school buildings in Upper Sandusky—the 
high school, the south side and the first ward, each commodious 
in structure and of which further notice will be found in 
another chapter in this work. 

The schools of Upper Sandusky will compare very favor- 
ably with the best, and have borne such an important part 
in the moral and intellectual development of the community, 
and sent out scholars equipped with such literary accomplish- 
ments and wide influences, that an earnest effort will be made 
to set forth the part they have taken in our historical progress. 

Teachers: Superintendent, R. J. Kiefer; principal, high 
school, C. W. Johnson; others, E. H. Hartle, O. L. Broderick, 
Eula Young; principal’s building, Margaret Garwood; prin- 
cipal First ward, Anna Hisinger; average attendance, 635; 
school population, 928; grade teachers, 16. 

The Masonic bodies, viz.: Blue lodge, chapter and council, 
occupy the new temple on West Johnson street, that cost them 
$15,000. Other secret bodies are: The Red Men, Catholic 
Knights of Columbus, the Odd Fellows and the Rebeecas, 
Modern Woodmen, Knights of the Maccabees, Ladies of the 
Maccabees, the Eagles. 

Industries: The Ohio Manufacturing Company, the 
Stephen House Finishing and Lumber Company, the National 
Steam Pump Company, Stoll Casket Works, Buckeye Foun- 
dry and Manufacturing Company, United States Cereal Com- 
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pany, John Seider & Son’s Wagon & Buggy Company, Central 
Ohio Buggy Company, Union National Drug Company, 
Blazer Tile Works. 

Business: Dry goods, four; clothing, four ; hardware, five ; 
grocers, eight; piano, organs, etc., two; furniture, two; hotels, 
three; farm implements, three; drugs, four; boots and shoes, 
four; stoves and furnaces, two; jewelers, three; harness and 
saddlery, two; elevators, two; brick yards, two; and the usual 
ACCeSSOTies. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The Upper Sandusky Fire Department was organized 
May 15, 1867, at a meeting held for that purpose at Allen 
Kelly’s hall. After an organization was effected, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Chief, Jonathan Ayers; assistant 
chief, W. J. Harper; engineer, Patrick O’Brien; secretary, 
A. J. Stiffler; treasurer, John Monier. At this meeting sixty 
men became members of the department. 

The Upper Sandusky Fire Department at the present 
time consists of twenty-eight members: Chief, Theodore 
Bolish; assistant chief, Carl Mueller; secretary, Frank 
Sybach; treasurer, Frank Strasser; trustees, John Snyder, 
Frank O’Neil, and Edward Katzemneger; janitor, Jacob 
Dellen. 

The equipment of the department consists of two hose 
earts, 1,500 feet of hose, hook and ladder wagon, four ladders, 
buckets, etc.; also, a Babcock chemical engine. 


THE PRESS 


Shortly after the county of Wyandot was created the first 
newspaper was established in Upper Sandusky. It was called 
the Wyandot Telegraph, and its editor and publisher was 
John Shrenk, who had previously published a paper in Buey- 
rus. The Telegraph was a five column folio, and its first issue 
was March 8, 1845. The first office was in the old council 
house, but when that building was taken for county purposes, 
the office had to be removed, and while the new location was 
being put in readiness Mr. Shrenk worked off one issue of 
his in the open air under an apple tree. For want of sufficient 
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patronage the paper was discontinued after an existence of 
a few months. 

The Democratic Pioneer commenced publication in August, 
1845. Its editor and publisher was William T. Giles, and 
this paper was also a five-column folio. The Pioneer con- 
tinued under this management until 1849, when the estab- 
lishment was sold to Josiah Smith and Elijah Giles. This 
paper had quite a checkered career which is too elaborate to 
follow in this sketch. However, the name had been changed 
to the Wyandot Pioneer, when in 1866 Pietro Cuneo became 
editor and proprietor. In 1869, Cuneo changed the name oi 
the paper to the Wyandot County Republican. He was the 
first publisher in Upper Sandusky to introduce steam power. 

A number of other newspapers have been started in Upper 
Sandusky, but only existing a short period. The Tribune 
was started in 1849 and discontinued in 1851. Another short- 
lived paper was the Herald. The Democratic Union news- 
paper was first issued in 1857. After a number of years of 
publication and many changes, the Union was in 1903 absorbed 
by the Republican, and the paper is now known as the Wyan- 
dot Union-Republican, and is issued tri-weekly. Sherman 
A. Cuneo, son of Pietro Cuneo, is the editor and publisher. 

In 1879 the first number of the Weekly Chief was issued 
by H. A. Tracht, who is at present the editor and publisher of 
the Daily Chief. 


OAK HILL CEMETERY 


For several years prior to the founding of this cemetery, 
the people of Upper Sandusky and vicinity had deeply felt 
the want of a suitable place for the interment of the dead, 
and efforts were made at various times to secure such a place, 
but no effective measures were taken to that end until 1874, 
when an association was organized and Oak Hill cemetery 
established by purchasing thirty acres of land on the Rad- 
nor road, one and a half miles south of Upper Sandusky. It 
is situated upon a tract of high table land bordering and over- 
looking the Sandusky valley. Its elevated position furnishes 
it perfect drainage, which with a subsoil composed mainly of 
sand and gravel and an undulating surface covered with an 
abundance of native forest trees, makes it a suitable resting 
place for the dead, with its picturesque and beautiful settings. 
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The grounds were surveyed and platted and the cemetery 
formally opened and dedicated, on the 4th day of October, 
1876. 

Prior to the opening of Oak Hill cemetery, the Old Mis- 
sion burial ground had been the principal place of interment. 


THE FLOOD OF 1913 


Wyandot county was but little affected by the recent flood 
as compared with the damage to adjoining counties. _ 

Upper Sandusky is over forty-five feet above ordinary 
water stage in the river. The worst experience her people 
had was flooded water works, throwing them out of commis- 
sion for probably fifteen days. These water works are down 
near the river, and though ‘‘leveed’’ for ordinary high water, 
this flood submerged levee, basin and works. It points to the 
necessity of a new site, of better water, free from the sewage 
of other towns on the river above. Already agitation to that 
end has been begun. 

The damage by the flood was confined to the valley, to 
fences, loss of stock, ete. But one important bridge was taken 
and that was the covered bridge across the river at Upper 
Sandusky, and known as the Old Indian Mill bridge. It was 
a modern structure but needed repairing. Some damage was 
done to other bridges over the Sandusky, and to some smaller 
bridges over other streams in the county, some being carried 
away. The loss will not exceed fifty thousand, and the money 
for replacement is in hand—or will be shortly. 

There was no loss of life. The flood was the highest ever 
known here, no former record coming any way near it. 

The loss to the Pennsylvania railroad will be consider- 
able in the damage done to the great fill across the valley, 
the stage of water being such as to saturate the bank and 
cause it to go down in the flood in slides. The south track 
had to be condemned. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The following statement shows the efficiency and progress 
of educational affairs in Ohio within the past half century. 
In 1853 an act passed the Legislature to provide for the reor- 
ganization, supervision and maintenance of common schools. 
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Prior to the passage of this act the common schools had 
become inefficient in their character, and the laws so often 
amended as to render them incapable of being understood, or 
receiving a consistent judicial construction. It was for this 
reason that the first general assembly, under the new constitu- 
tion of 1851, revised the school laws and passed the reorgan- 
izing act of March 14, 1853. This act introduced radical 
changes in the school system—changes which have given the 
common schools a deservedly high character for their excel- 
lence. The provisions of the act, with sight amendments, 
remained in force for twenty years, when most of its pro- 
visions were embraced in the codification of the school laws 
in 18738, and are still operative. By the close of the year 1855, 
the free graded system was permanently established, met with 
hearty approval, and received high commendation and sup- 
port from an influential class of citizens. 

Publie high schools were not known in Ohio before the 
middle of the century. Long before that, however, many 
private academies had been founded to furnish an education 
superior to that given by the district school. The few colleges 
founded in the first half of the century also maintained pre- 
paratory schools, which, doing work similar to that of the 
academy, bridged over the chasm between the ungraded school 
and the college proper. F 

A law passed in 1848 provided for a board of six directors, 
who should have full control over all the schools of the town. 
It authorized the board to establish a number of primary 
schools and one central grammar school; to fix the terms of 
transfer from one to another; to make and enforce all neces- 
sary rules; to employ and pay teachers; to purchase appa- 
ratus; to determine and certify annually to the town council 
the amount of money necessary for school purposes; to pro- 
vide for the examination of teachers. 

In the early schools of Ohio, as of every other state, all the 
pupils sat and recited in one room and to a single teacher, and 
any systematic gradation or classification was impossible 
even if proposed. The chief impediment was the lack of 
suitable and sufficient school buildings. Where two or more 
schools existed within a village or city the pupils were divided 
geographically, not by grades, among the several schools. 
Pupils of all ages and degrees of advancement sat in the same 
room. The first systematic gradation and classification of 
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pupils in Ohio was in Cincinnati, between 1836 and 1840, by 
virtue of a special law, dividing the city into districts and pro- 
viding for a building in each district. In each building the 
pupils were separated into two grades, studying different sub- 
jects and grades of work. This was followed in a few years 
by the establishment of a central high school, In Cleveland 
the first free school was established in 1834, and in 1840 the 
schools were graded. 

The school system of the state may be briefly explained as 
follows: Cities and incorporated villages are independent of 
township and county control, in the management of schools 
having boards of education and examiners of their own. Some 
of them are organized for school purposes, under special acts. 
Each township has a board of education, composed of one 
member from each subdistrict. The township clerk is clerk 
of this board, but has no vote. Each subdistrict has a local 
board of trustees, which manages its school affairs, subject 
to the advice and control of the township board. These officers 
are elected on the first Monday in April, and hold their offices 
three years. An enumeration of all the youth between the 
ages of five and twenty-one is made yearly. All public schools 
are required to be in session at least twenty-four weeks each 
year. The township clerk reports annually such facts con- 
cerning school affairs as the law requires, to the county 
auditor, who in turn reports to the state commissioner, who 
collects these reports in a general report to the Legislature 
each year. . 

A. board of examiners is appointed in each county by the 
probate judge. This board has power to grant certificates 
for a term not exceeding two years, and good only in the 
county in which they are executed; they may be revoked on 
sufficient cause. In 1864, a state board of examiners was 
created, with power to issue life certificates, valid in all parts 
of the state. 


THE CHURCHES OF UPPER SANDUSKY 


The First Presbyterian church was organized with seven 
members, at a meeting held in the old Mission church, in 1845, 
by the Rev. Mr. Hutchinson, of Bucyrus. Prior to that time, 
however, a Mr. McCain had preached in the same church edi- 


fice at irregular intervals. The congregation built a small 
Vol. I-20 
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frame house of worship in 1847, which was occupied for a 
number of years. In 1866 they built a brick structure at a 
cost of $12,000. Later they erected a larger and handsomer 
edifice. This church is located on the corner of Seventh and 
Johnston streets. Membership 160. Membership of the 
Sunday school, 200. The elders of the church are: Frank 
Beidler, Charles Colmery, Prof. Kiefer, Samuel Black and 
Philip Weimer. Rev. Clarence B. Wible, pastor. 

The Methodist Episcopal church of Upper Sandusky was 
organized in the autumn of 1845, with the following members 
as the first board of trustees: Andrew M. Anderson, Guy C. 
Worth, James B. Allen, Joseph Cover, Alexander Voluntine 
and William Myers. Ata meeting of the board of trustees in 
June, 1846, it was decided to build a church edifice, and a lot 
on the northeast corner of Seventh and Johnston streets was 
purchased, and a house of worship was erected in 1847. This 
frame house of worship’was used until 1859, when a new one 
was erected at a cost of $4,500. The present handsome stone 
church edifice was built in 1898, at a cost of $20,000, upon the 
site of the former ones. Although the Methodists had no 
church organization until 1845, yet its founding in Upper San- 
dusky dates back to the Indian mission, 1816, with John Stew- 
art, first missionary, with meetings in the old Mission church. 
The present pastor is the Rev. J. W. Holland. Sunday school 
superintendent, A. B. Whitney. 

The First English Evangelical Lutheran church was organ- 
ized by Rev. Jacob Schaner, at a meeting held at the house of 
George C. Wolford, February 5, 1849. Prior to that time, 
however, or on the 29th of January, 1849, a meeting of the 
members of this denomination had been held at the ‘‘old In- 
dian council house,’’ when and where Rev. J. Schaner and D. 
Harbaugh officiated. 

Fourteen members originally signed the church constitu- 
tion, which number were soon increased to thirty-five, among 
whom were Michael Miller and wife, George C. Wolford and 
wife, Samuel Smith and wife, Benjamin Taylor and wife, 
John Furlinger and wife, Daniel Sterner and wife, and their 
children—Julia, Michael and Emanuel Sterner—Samuel, Jo- 
siah and Ephraim Miller, and Mrs. Dr. Watson. 

This first church edifice, a brick structure, size 35x50, was 
built in 1851. It stood upon the northwest corner of Finley 
and Fifth streets, and cost $1,400. . A new church was built 
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in 1879, upon the northeast corner of Eighth street and Wyan- 
dot avenue. It was constructed of brick and trimmed with 
sandstone. A handsome church edifice now occupies the 
same site. The denomination is without a pastor at present, 
but services are conducted by the Rev. Dr. J. W. Byers. 
Trinity Evangelical church was organized with fifteen 
members, by the Rev. John Hannecker, in August, 1860. 
Prior to that time, however, meetings had been held at the 
home of Christian Rief in the fall of 1858, and at the Metho- 
dist church in 1859, by Revs. Freck, Lambert, Freese and 
Downey. Only two members of this denomination lived in 
the town in 1858, four in 1859, and fifteen in 1860. In that 
year they built a church edifice at a cost, including the lot, of 
$2,000. It was built of brick, size 35x50 feet, and stood upon 
lot No. 219. In 1884 the membership numbered fifty-two, 
with a prosperous Sunday school. The membership now 
numbers 160, with a Sunday school of 331. At present 
they have a beautiful new stone church, costing about 
$20,000. It was dedicated January 21, 1912, by Bishop 8. 
P. Spreng, D. D. This church is located on the corner of 
West Wyandot avenue and Seventh street, one block from the 
public square. Rev. A. F. Beery is pastor of the church, and 
E. F. Stephan, superintendent of the Sunday school. This 
church has a fine Young People’s Society, a Young People’s 
Alliance, a Woman’s Missionary Society and a Ladies’ Aid 
Society. The following are members of the official board: 
Class leader, William Guthrie; assistant, J. Heldenbrand; 
trustees, Samuel Althouse, John F. Kuenzli, Frank Paessler. 
Trinity Reformed church of Upper Sandusky was organ- 
ized in 1852. This church has quite a history. Rev. August 
Winter was the first Reformed minister here, who stood in 
regular connection with the Synod of the Reformed church of 
the United States, but the exact date when he came is not 
known. How long he labored or when he left, the records 
also fail to show. After him came Rev. J. J. Brecht, who 
remained but a brief period. When Mr. Brecht withdrew, 
Rev. Peter Joeris was elected pastor of the charge, consisting 
of Upper Sandusky and the Emanuel’s congregations, and 
commenced his work here about the year 1852. In that year, 
he effected the first permanent organization of Trinity Re- 
formed church of Upper Sandusky. Pastor Joeris remained 
until about the year 1858 or 1859. After he left, the charge 
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was vacant until the year 1862, when Rev. J. Klingler came 
as a supply from Ada, continuing so for four years. Finally, 
in 1865, the church was reorganized, and in 1866 the first 
churech—an unpretending brick edifice, 26x50 feet—was 
built on North Fifth street, at a cost of $2,500. Mr. Klingler 
continued, in the main successful, service until 1875, a period 
of about fourteen years. During his ministerial labors also, 
the old-time ‘‘Mud Church,”’ in Pitt township, was replaced 
by a neat brick building. These two congregations were al- 
ways served by the same pastor. 

Rey. C. Wisner succeeded Mr. Klingler, and was shepherd 
of the flock for about five years. During this period, he 
placed the finances of the Upper Sandusky congregation on a 
firm basis, paid an old church debt and procured a parsonage. 

Rev. E. D. Miller succeeded Mr. Wisner, April 1, 1881. In 
the spirit of his predecessors, he carried the work successfully 
forward, and under his charge the church edifice was re- 
built and enlarged in the ‘summer of 1883. The remodeled 
building was rededicated December 9, 1883, which event was 
noticed in the columns of the Weekly Chief as follows: 

‘On last Sabbath forenoon the exercises of rededicating 
the Reformed church on Fifth street took place. At the al- 
lotted hour, people began gathering in, and after the house was 
filled to its fullest capacity, the exercises began with an 
anthem by the choir. The opening address, in English, was 
made by the former pastor, Rev. J. Klingler, giving the rise 
and progress of the congregation. Then followed rededica- 
tory services in the German by the pastor, Rev. E. D. Miller, 
and a rededicatory sermon by Rev. Dr. Rust, of Tiffin.’’ 

The church membership at the present time is 236; Sun- 
day school membership, 335; Christian Endeavor member- 
ship, 43; Ladies’ Aid and Missionary Society, 87. Rev. B. E. 
Lenkaemper is the present pastor. 

Emanuel Reformed church in Pitt township, which is 
served by the same pastor, is situated five and one-half miles 
southeast of Upper Sandusky, and has a membership of 142; 
Sunday school, 175. 

St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Congregation, Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio. In the latter fifties a number of Lutheran fam- 
ilies in and about Upper Sandusky organized a Sunday school 
and Bible class and met at the homes of the various members 
for Bible study and edification. After some months arrange- 
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ments were made to hold regular meetings in the old church 
building on Walker street which afterwards was the meeting 
house of the A. M. E. church. In this building the small band 
of Lutherans had the privilege of organizing a congregation 
which was served from time to time by travelling mission- 
aries. About 1861 Rev. Allard came to the congregation as 
regular stationed pastor and served the congregation for three 
years. He was succeeded in office by Rev. J. Schladermundt, 
whose term of office was two years and whose successor, V. 
Klein, also remained that length of time. In 1867 Rev. C. 
Wernle was called as pastor and served this congregation in 
connection with the Lutheran church at Carey. Under his 
leadership the church enjoyed a healthy growth. The church 
on the corner of Bigelow and Main streets was then erected. 
The Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio at that time was seeking a 
location for an orphanage of which Rev. Wernle was chief 
champion, and Upper Sandusky lacked but one vote of being 
the place selected. When the home was founded at Richmond, 
Indiana, Rev. Wernle was called as Father. Rev. W. F. Helle 
was his successor, coming here in 1873. His term of office 
lasted twenty-three years. His work was a blessing to the 
church and community. Many are the hearts that are yet 
thankful for his beneficent ministrations. he church was re- 
modeled during the pastorate of Rev. P. Langendorff. The 
English language from this time on became more and more the 
medium of worship. After Rev. Langendorff accepted a call to 
Woodville in 1904 Rev. Jos. Sittler took charge of the work 
and left a record of good things accomplished. His successor, 
Rey. C. EF. Betz, came to the congregation in November, 1909. 
Since his pastorate the Sunday school has greatly increased 
its enrollment, many non-resident members have been placed 
with Lutheran churches at their new homes, a goodly number 
of adults have been received into the church. Last year the 
congregation purchased an organ costing two thousand 
dollars. The congregation of a small number of devoted wor- 
shippers has increased to a membership of 350 despite the 
fact that many members have gone to the cities. Among-the 
early records are the names of August Biebigheiser, Philip 
Tracht, Caspar Veith, C. F. Veith, John Kraus, John Naas, 
Christian Engel, Herman Paesler, Louis Glosser, Jacob Hehr, 
Fred Ritter, William Marbraff, August Mueller and others. 
Mrs. Nicholas Halbedel is one of the oldest members. 
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In May, 1877, at a meeting held in Beery’s hall, the asso- 
ciation known as ‘‘The Universalist Church of Upper San- 
dusky’’ was organized with a membership of fifty-three. A 
church edifice was erected in the fall of 1877, but it was not 
fully completed and dedicated until May 13, 1883. Although 
the building only cost $5,000, it is a very pretty brick structure, 
neat and attractive. It is situated on West Wyandot avenue. 
The Universalists have no organization there at the present 
time, and the building is occupied by the Christian Scientists. 

The Episcopal church. Trinity Episcopal Mission was or- 
ganized November 28, 1889. It was organized under the Rev. 
William M. Brown, who was then rector of Grace church, 
Galion, Ohio. The Rev. Brown was the rector, was archdeacon 
of this diocese, and was afterward made bishop of Arkansas. 
About two years ago he resigned that office, retired from active 
work, and returned to his home in Galion. 

The first Episcopal services that were held in Upper San- 
dusky, were held in the Universalist church. There were no 
communicants here at that time, May 16, 1888. Afterward 
there were found Mrs. Anna H. Williams, Mrs. Allice Sterritt, 
Mrs. A. E. S. Close and Mrs. Thomas Plumb, the last named, 
a member of the Church of England. The first baptismal serv- 
ice was held on Easter, April 21, 1889, in the Universalist 
church, when Miss Maude Young was presented for baptism. 
The first confirmation class was presented by the Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Brown, to the Rt. Rev. Leigton Coleman, bishop of 
Delaware in the Universalist church, May 9, 1889. Mrs. E. D. 
Bare was the first person confirmed. The chapel was built 
during the year 1890. It was blessed and opened for divine 
service by the Rt. Rev. William A. Leonard, bishop of Ohio. 
This mission flourished for a while and dwindled down un- 
til for several years there were only two little girls to active 
service and keep the church alive, Miss Mary Mathews and 
Miss Jane Hare. 

Then it began to grow again about the year 1908 under the 
Rev. Edwin J. Owin of Fostoria, and the members were scat- 
tered again. 

The Rev. Therlow Washburn Null of Fostoria is the pres- 
ent rector. Services are held once a week now and this mis- 
sion is the smallest in Northern Ohio. Maj. John Dudley 
Sears gave ground for the church, his wife being an active 
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member. The money for building was raised by subscription; 
cost about $1,800. ; 


HISTORY OF ST. PETER’S PARISH, DIOCESE OF TOLEDO, OHIO, 
FROM ITS BEGINNING UP TO JANUARY 1, 1913 


Wyandot county and Upper Sandusky, its county seat, 
are rich in historical lore concerning their aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, the Wyandotte tribe of Indians. Nowhere else in North- 
ern Ohio are so many landmarks left to indicate what the 
habits and characteristics of these Indians were, so that even 
now, thriving, hustling Upper Sandusky, with its $250,000 
courthouse, fine business blocks and beautiful residences, is 
known as the ‘‘Indian Village.’’ But the narrow limits of a 
parish sketch will not permit a more detailed account of the 
early history of Upper Sandusky. Suffice it to say, that the 
reservation of the Wyandotte tribe, which forms the present 
site of Upper Sandusky, was bought by the United States 
government in 18438, its former owners then removing to the 
far West. Two years later, the county of Wyandotte (now 
Wyandot) was formed and in 1848 the town of Upper San- 
dusky was incorporated. 

The Sanguinist father, Peter A. Capeder, was the first 
priest to visit the few Catholic settlers in the town. He did so 
in 1847, and ministered to their spiritual wants for a short 
while. The holy sacrifice was offered for the first time in a 
public hall over Ayer’s restaurant. Later on, and until 1857, 
mass was celebrated in the residence of John Gaa, who, in 
April of that year, donated for a church and school site, a lot on 
Guthrie street, then in the outskirts of the town. The founda- 
tion of a brick church, 30x50 feet, was commenced on August 
19, 1857, and the cornerstone was blessed on the 15th of Sep- 
tember following. The Rev. Nicholas Gales, C. PP.S. was 
then in charge of the mission. In a few months the church 
was ready for use; it cost about $2,000. It was a plain build- 
ing, without any architectural pretense, but served its sacred 
purpose for twenty-three years. 

Upper Sandusky was attended from New Riegel as a mis- 
sion until 1865, by the following Sanguinists: The Revs. P. 
A. Capeder, J. Van Den Brock, N. Gales, F. Gluck, P. Henne- 
berry, A. Reichert, E. Ruff, M. Kreusch, A. Laux, C. Frensch 
and H. Drees. 1 

Father -Henneberry bought the present well-kept ceme- 
tery, covering about five acres. 
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The Rev. Bernard A. Quinn was the first resident pastor 
from July to October, 1865. His successors were the follow- 
ing priests: The Revs. G. A. Spierings, from October, 1865 
to April, 1867; Joseph Reinhardt, to February 22, 1868, when 
he was killed by the ears, while on his way to Bucyrus, one of 
his missions; A. Gerardin, to November, 1868; G. Peter, to 
March, 1873; C. Braschler, to November, 1888, Rev. Aloysius 
Huthmacher, to July 7, 1905, and since then the present pas- 
tor, the Rev. John R. Forrer. ) 

During the pastorate of Father Pete1, the congregation 
far outgrew its small church. He forsaw the need of a much 
larger church for the proper accommodation of its steadily 
increasing flock. Hence to provide more spacious quarters, 
he bought in March, 1869, three lots at the corner of Findlay 
and Eighth street—in the most desirable part of the town. The 
purchase price was $3,000. Father Peter had the dwelling: 
on one of the lots, fronting on Eighth street, fitted up for 
his residence, and took possession of it in April of the same 
year. The former pastoral residence was then rented until 
1875, when the property was sold. 

Father Peter, unable to commence the church, was obliged 
to resign his pastoral charge, because of illness. He was suc- 
ceeded in March, 1873, by the Rev. Charles Braschler, to 
whom fell the task of building the much-needed church for 
which plans were drawn at once and approved by Bishop 
Gilmour. With less than $600 on hand, Father. Braschler 
commenced the foundation in the fall of 1873, and on August 
2, 1874, the cornerstone was blessed by the Rey. E. Hannin, 
as the bishop’s delegate. Owing, however, to the financial 
panic of 1873, Father Braschler found it very difficult to 
raise the required means for continuing the building as rapidly 
as he had hoped; hence its progress was very slow. He and 
his people struggled along with the burdensome debt, at times 
almost disheartened. Finally in April, 1879, the church was 
in condition to be used, even though its interior was far from 
finished. The church was dedicated to St. Peter the Apostle, 
by Bishop Gilmour on Sunday, October 17 of the same year, 
and has been in use ever since. Its dimensions are 60x140 
feet. It faces Eighth street and extends along Findlay street. 
The architecture is Roman-Ionic, and the interior is hand- 
somely ornamented with stucco work. The beautiful stained 
glass windows were all donated. With its furnishings the 
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church cost about $30,000 and though there are many more 
expensive churches in the diocese of Toledo, few excel it 
in architectural effect or beauty of finish. In 1885 Father 
Braschler erected a neat brick pastoral residence, next to the 
church, at a cost of about $3,000. 

On May 30, 1887, the beautiful spire, 200 feet in height, 
was struck by lightning during a heavy storm, the massive 
structure falling to the ground totally ruined. The insurance 
companies paid only a part of the loss, and not until after 
much pressure was brought to bear on them. The spire was 
not rebuilt, but, instead, the tower on which it stood was put 
in good repair and it is in that condition at present. 

Father Braschler was succeeded in November, 1888, by 
Rev. Aloysius Huthmacher. He found a debt of only 
$8,000 on the church property—an eloquent evidence of the 
generosity of the people and the prudent financial manage- 
ment of Father Braschler. 

In 1891 Father Huthmacher designed and secured two 
Gothic side altars, in harmony with the interior of the 
church. They were donated. An artistic array of statuary 
(nearly all donated) was also placed in position, thus add- 
ing much to the beauty of the church. 

The present splendid main altar of Gothic design, also 
a donation from a parishioner, was designed by Father 
Huthmacher, and built in 1892, and in December, 1900, a 
fine set of stations was erected. During 1901 the church was 
most beautifully frescoed and otherwise embellished at the 
cost of $2,150, and now St. Peter’s church, for its size and 
cost, ranks second to few churches in the diocese. 

The first school was organized shortly after the first 
church was erected. The building was a small and very plain 
frame structure and for many years stood on the old chureh 
lot. Until 1890 the school was taught by lay teachers. 
The out-of-the-way location, however, made it very objec- 
tionable to the children, many of whom had to go a long 
distance to attend school. To obviate this difficulty Father 
Huthmacher purchased an excellent piece of property, diag- 
onally opposite the church. It was deeded on March 6, 1897, 
and cost $3,800. The large brick residence on the acre of 
ground purchased was remodeled into three class rooms and 


-a part of the building was reserved as a home for the four 


Dominican Sisters, in charge since 1898. 
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In the year 1904 a substantial addition was built to the — 
neat but somewhat small parochial residence. The added 
improvements including a hot water and lighting system, cost 
$2,860. 

On July 7, 1905, the noble hearted and zealous Father 
Huthmacher, after a most eventful and fruitful career, in 
recognition of his great abilities was entrusted with the im- 
portant charge of St. Mary’s congregation, Massillon, Ohio, 
and was succeeded by the present pastor, the Rev. John R. 
Forrer; but man proposes and God disposes. The Rev. 
Aloysius Huthmacher left St. Peter’s congregation, broken 
down in health and died within eight days after his depar- 
ture from the Indian village. On Saturday, July 15, 1905, 
the community was shocked by the sad news that Father 
Huthmacher had died. His mortal remains arrived here on 
Sunday afternoon, July 16, and lay in state in St. Peter’s 
ehureh until the day of burial which took place on July 
18, 1905. The great outpouring of people, irrespective of 
their religious beliefs, who reviewed the remains and at- 
tended the funeral, showed the high respect in which Father 
Huthmacher was held and how he had endeared himself to 
the citizens of Upper Sandusky. He was a public-spirited 
citizen and took a deep interest in the civic affairs of the 
city. 

His mortal remains were laid to rest in St. Peter’s cem- 
etery. 

During the summer of 1906 a substantial and neat but 
sorely needed Sister’s residence was erected, equipped with 
all the modern improvements, at a cost of $3,000. 

During the year 1908 St. Peter’s Catholic cemetery was 
extensively improved. A new and beautiful priests’ mound 
was built, destined to be the burial place for the deceased 
pastors of St. Peter’s congregation. The remains of the late 
Father Huthmacher and of Father Reinhardt were taken up 
and buried on this beautiful mound. During the same year 
a cast-iron-bronze crucifixion group, a work of art, im- 
ported from France by Benziger Brothers, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was erected on the mound. The group cost $600 and is 
resting on a base built of Bedford blue stone. The base 
cost nearly $400. New and beautiful avenues were laid out 
and a fine entrance gate erected. The total cost of improve- 
ments on said cemetery during the year 1908 amounted to 
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$2,000 and the new cemetery is now an object of pride for 
the members of St. Peter’s congregation. 

During the year 1912 a magnificent, powerful, two-manual 
pipe organ, one of the finest in Northwestern Ohio, con- 
sisting of twenty-two speaking stops, and costing $4,500, 
was installed and blessed on June 10, 1912. On said occasion 
an organ recital was given by Caspar Koch of Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pa. The audience which filled the church 
to overflowing, was amazed at the majesty, beauty and power 
of the organ tone. Nearly $3,000 had been subscribed for this 
grand instrument by the generous parishioners. 

The workmanship and material throughout is of a high 
order. The organ was built by A. J. Schantz’s Sons, Or- 
ville, Ohio. 

The parish is composed of about one hundred and twenty 
German and twenty-five Irish families and is a model in 
every respect. 


CAREY 


The town of Carey is second in size in the county, and de- 
rived its name from Judge John Carey, who at its founding 
was president of the Indiana, Bloomington & Western Rail- 
road, upon which it was situated. 

Carey was laid out by R. M. Shuler and W. M. Buell in 
1843, these gentlemen owning the land upon which it is sit- 
foe The town is pleasantly located in the northwestern 
part of the county, ten miles from Upper Sandusky. 

It will be seen that the town of Carey was laid out two 
years previous to the organization of Wyandot county, and 
this fact, after all that has been said in regard to the general 
development of the county in previous chapters, is sufficient 
evidence to most readers, no doubt, that the territory of the 
vicinity in which Carey is located was exceedingly wild and 
uncultivated at the period of its history above referred to. 

In the same year in which the town was founded, John 
Houck made the initial step in the way of architecture by 
erecting a frame building on Findlay (or Main) street, where 
he engaged in hotel-keeping, the first business of the kind, or 
of any kind, done in the town. 

The pioneer merchant of Carey was W. M. Buell, who 
erected a frame store room one story high, 22x80 feet in size, 
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in 1843, and began business in the sale of general merchandise, 
with a stock valued at $10,000. 

The erection of this building was followed in quick succes- 
sion by those of Aaron Welsh, Peter Kenan, Mr. Cody, Mich- 
ael Grussell, D. Straw, Curtis Berry, Shumaker, McDowell 
and others, the exact dates of their erection being unknown. 

R. W. Reed, McD. M. Carey and H. J. Starr established 
the next business house in Carey, the firm being known as 
Reed, Carey & Co. Their stock consisted of general merchan- 
dise, valued at $6,000 to $8,000. The third business house 
which sprang up in the then promising village was established 
by Jones Park; the fourth by McDowell & Baker, and the fifth 
by John EH. James, all dealing in general merchandise. 

In the fall of 1845, David Straw established a small gro- 
cery store in Carey with a capital of less than $50. 

Among the first teachers were Juliette Searles, A. W. 
Brinkerhoff, Miss Labaree, Mr. Thompson, J. N. Free (‘‘the 
immortal’’), James and Mary Foster, Albert Myers and Mr. 
Brundridge. 

The old Carey Mills was erected by Enos and William 
Wonder in 1844. Except the Old Indian Mill near Upper 
Sandusky, it was the oldest mill in the county. The Carey 
Mills were established in 1845, the building having been 
erected for a warehouse. It was one of the first structures in 
the town and underwent many changes. In 1867 it was con- 
. verted into a flouring mill, and named the ‘‘Carey Mills.’’ 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF CAREY 
By Homer Thrall 


Carey, like most cities of its class, is a ‘‘country town.”’ 
It is the center of a farming community and is dependent upon 
the agricultural resources of the surrounding country for its 
growth and prosperity. It is especially fortunate in this re- 
spect. The farming lands which are tributary to it are di- 
versified. South, southeast and southwest the lands are of 
the character common to this section of Ohio, productive, well 
watered and drained. North and northwest are lands of an- 
other character, called ‘‘ridge lands,’’ elevated and in some 
seasons producing better crops than those above mentioned. 

Besides these is the ‘‘prairie.’’ This is an area commenc- 
ing in the north part of the corporation and extending in the 
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shape of a horseshoe, five miles to the northwest.. The area - 
contains 2,700 acres. It is ‘‘muck’’ land. Twenty years ago 
it was considered as hardly worth its taxes. The best located 
portions of it sold for scarcely twenty dollars an acre. It was 
looked upon as a waste tract of land and a liability rather 
than an asset. The late W. C. Johnson, coming here from the 
eastern part of the state, discovered its value as onion and 
celery land. He purchased a portion of it and commenced its 
development. The development has gone forward since then. 
It has been partially drained and now about one-third of it 
is under cultivation. An average of 200 car loads of onions 
a year are shipped from here. The cultivated portions are 
worth $125 and upwards an acre. It requires no gift of proph- 
ecy to see that in the future it will all be developed and di- 
vided into small farms supporting a large population. It 
gives employment to many now. It produces other crops be- 
sides onions. One of the prize acres of corn in a recent con- 
test was raised on muck land. It is all tributary to Carey. It 
is a present and future asset. 


RAILROAD FACILITIES 


Carey has little to desire in addition to its present facili- 
ties for communicating with the world and transporting its 
productions to the markets of the world. It has practically 
four railroads. The Hocking Valley road running north and 
south is perhaps the most important north and south road in 
the country. Four passenger trains each way run between 
Columbus and Toledo. The C., C., C. & St. L. or Big Four road 
runs through the city. Three passenger trains each way run 
between Cincinnati and Detroit and two each way between 
Springfield and Sandusky. Three trains a day each way be- 
tween Carey and Findlay run over a branch of this road and 
two trains a day each way run over the Northern Ohio Rail- 
road between Akron and Delphos. All of these trains stop 
in Carey for the accommodation of passengers. There are 
many freight trains on these roads and there is much trans- 
ferring of passengers and freight at this point. There has 
been talk at times of an electric road through Carey but the 
proposed enterprises have not been pushed locally, with much 
energy because the need has not been acutely felt. At some 
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time in the future electric lines will be built through Carey, 
mainly because the location of the city invites the roads. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


Carey is unique in one respect. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to whether municipal ownership of public utilities 
can be made successful. In a neighboring city that subject is 
being overhauled. One newspaper which is opposed to it has 
given many instances where it has proved a failure. Carey 
is an example of the successful ownership and management 
of public utilities. The city has had an experience with mu- 
nicipal ownership extending through nineteen years. In 1894 
a water works system was installed. Bonds of the city were 
issued and the plant erected under the management of the 
city officials. In 1897 the city installed electric lights com- 
bining the plant with the water works. Bonds were issued to 
pay for this. The bonds for the water works were $28,000 
and for the electric lights $10,000. Additions and repairs 
have increased the cost until there is an investment of $75,- 
000. The bonds and additional expense have been paid ex- 
cept that there is $10,000 worth of the bonds yet outstanding. 
The bonds and additions and running expenses have been paid 
out of the profits of the plant, except $10,000 paid by levies 
out of the city treasury. The plant has on hand a fund of 
$4,000 and in July will collect a large sum and could pay off 
most of the outstanding bonds before they mature if the hold- 
ers did not prefer the bonds to the money. So the plant repre- 
senting an investment of $75,000 has practically been paid for 
out of the profits, except $10,000. 

The power house and stand pipe are located three-quar- 
ters of a mile west of the business center on ground sixty feet 
higher than the business center. The gravity or standpipe 
pressure is sixty pounds and the power pressure 200 pounds. 
Thus we have the most adequate fire protection. The 
water is pumped from wells and is pure. Samples 
of it have been analyzed by experts at Columbus and pro- 
nounced by them to be free from disease germs. There has 
been only a case or two of typhoid fever in Carey since the 
water works were installed. There is an abundant supply 
of water so that customers are seldom limited in their use 
of it. It is cool and refreshing and pleasant to the taste so 
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that many consumers prefer it for drinking purposes to ice 
water. There is no more valuable asset than a good water 
supply. Soon Carey will have one of the best of supplies and 
have it free of indebtedness and the cost practically paid for 
out of the profits of the plant. In the controversy over mu- 
nicipal ownership, score Carey as being in favor of it. The 
management of the plant has been kept out of politics. The 
efficient manager, A. J. Frederick, is reelected year after year 
without opposition and without considering his politics. 

At the power house there has been started a pleasant park 
with trees and plants and flowers and animals. It is much 
sought after during summer months as a place of resort. Pic- 
nic parties and family reunions and other gatherings are held 
here. It is growing in interest each season. M. C. Reynolds, 
the engineer, is chiefly responsible for the park. 

Carey has adequate telephone facilities. The Carey Elec- 
tric Telephone Co. and the Farmers’ Mutual Co. have well 
equipped plants and are rendering satisfactory service to a 
large number of subscribers. 

Carey has an excellent public library. Correspondence 
with Andrew Carnegie elicited from him an offer of $8,000 
to build a home for a library provided the city would 
conform to the usual conditions accompanying the offer. Com- 
pliance with these conditions was promised and. the citi- 
zens promptly raised the sum necessary for a site, a contract 
for the erection of a library building was left and in due 
time the building was finished and dedicated. The library is 
conveniently located and is an ornament to the town in addi- 
tion to its usefulness in promoting the morality and intelli- 
gence of the people. It is named ‘‘The Dorcas Carey’? li- 
brary, a tribute to the wife of John Carey, a former promi- 
nent citizen of Carey, paid her at the instance of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. G. H. Whaley, a liberal contributor to the fund for 
the site and for other necessary expenses. The number of 
volumes in the library is 5,003, carefully selected and cover- 
ing a wide variety of subjects. Miss Marjorie Sutphen is the 
librarian. 

Because of municipal ownership of public utilities street 
lighting costs the city nothing, and the same is true of fire 
hydrants. 

The city has one paved street, Vance street, extending 
north and south through the corporation. The street was 
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paved in 1912 and the paving of Main street is in contempla- 
tion. The bonded indebtedness caused by the various im- 
provements including paving has been reduced to $18,500, a 
very considerable portion of which as stated above being al- 
ready provided for by accumulated funds. 


INDUSTRIES 


Because of the conditions enumerated Carey is an ideal 
place for the location of industries. Our unparalleled water 
supply, our railroad facilities, the general healthfulness of the 
city and other conditions should entice those seeking a loca- 
tion for factories. Already important industries have located 
here and are in successful operation. 

One of these is The National Lime & Stone Co. This 
company was incorporated in March, 1903. It has two de- 
partments, one for the manufacture of lime and the other for 
the production of crushed stone. The lime is manufactured 
almost exclusively into the hydrated form. The daily output 
of the factory is 100 tons and it is shipped to all parts of the 
country. There is an unlimited supply of magnesia rock of 
the Niagara formation. The daily output of the crushed stone 
department of the company is 1,600 tons. There is an increas- 
ing demand for the stone for street and road improvement 
and much of it is shipped to distant points. The combined 
plant employs on an average 125 men. R. G. Spencer, Jr., 
is the general manager. . 

One of the most important and oldest established indus- 
tries of Carey is the Tile Factory of Stief Bros. This factory 
was established in 1860, by the late Charles Stief. It is now 
owned by Henry Stief and Jacob Stief, sons of Charles Stief. 
It is a factory for the manufacture of tiles and building blocks. 
It is equipped with the best of modern conveniences includ- 
ing three kilns of the latest and most improved type. The 
capacity of the factory is 800,000 feet of tile and 100,000 build- 
ing blocks per year. There is a great and increasing demand 
for the product and much of it is shipped to the adjoining 
counties. The average force employed in operating the fac- 
tory is eighteen men. 

The latest addition to the important industries of Carey is 
The National Electric Porcelain Co., for the manufacture of 
electrical supplies. This company was organized and incor- 
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porated in 1910, with W. 8. Bish as president. Mr. Bish is 
also manager of the factory. It occupies a building erected 
for the purpose and especially designed with a view to con- 
venience and economy. Its dimensions are 200 feet by 150 
feet with a boiler and engine room added. The proprietors 
claim that it is the best factory of the kind in the United 
States. The product is much sought after and is shipped to 
all parts of the country. The factory has four kilns with room 
for more if necessary. The average number of employes is 
sixty-five. 

W. H. Snyder is proprietor of a lumber yard, planing mill 
and sash and door factory. He employs an average force of 
sixteen men. He is proprietor also of a grain mill and ele- 
vator and a cement block factory. In all these lines he carries 
on a flourishing business. 

W. A. Perkins has a sawmill and handle factory in which 
he manufactures and deals in hardwood lumber of all kinds. 
He employs twelve men. 

W. F. Johnston & Son have an up-to-date and well 
equipped elevator and deal extensively in grain and coal. 

All the ordinary lines of mercantile business are repre- 
sented in Carey. The dry goods, grocery, drug, clothing, 
hardware, furniture and notion and jewelry stores are equal 
in every respect to the similar establishments of our sister 
cities. The city is supplied with banks, has a newspaper and 
job printing office and her hotel is one of the best in North- 
western Ohio. 

Carey is up to the times in the way of school privileges, 
with two commodious and well ‘equipped buildings. A di- 
ploma from the high school entitles one to admission to the 
freshman class of the State University without examination. 
A. J. Nowlan is the efficient superintendent of schools. Be- 
sides the public schools there is a flourishing par co school 
in connection with the Catholic church. 

Of fraternal organizations there is a plentiful supply. The 
Masons have a Blue Lodge and Chapter. The Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Modern Woodmen, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Eastern Star, Pythian Sisters 
and Rebekahs are all Beale by large and flourishing 
organizations. 

Five of the religious nteunien tons of the country are rep- 
resented. They are the United Brethren, United Evangelical, 
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Methodist Episcopal, English Lutheran and Catholic. These 
all have commodious and well appointed houses of worship 
and all have large congregations. Our Lady of Consolation 
is the name of the Catholic church. There is a large Catholic 
population in Carey and vicinity and many families are in- 
cluded in the congregation of Our Lady of Consolation church. 
This church has the distinction of being one of two pilgrimage 
churches in the United States. It possesses a shrine in the 
shape of a statue of the Virgin Mary, a replica of a shrine 
in the church of the same name in Nuremberg, Germany. It 
was presented to the church of Our Lady of Consolation and 
brought to this country and installed in the church with un- 
posing ceremonies. By a decree of Pope Leo XIII, the church 
was made a pilgrimage church and an annual pilgrimage au- 
thorized to be held on the fourth Sunday after Easter. These 
pilgrimages have come to be great events. They are attended 
by great multitudes of people from the surrounding country 
and from nearby and distant cities. Many clergymen attend, 
and solemn and elaborate masses are celebrated. The serv- 
ices are continued through the week. An interesting feature 
are the candle processions. Many sick and maimed come 
seeking relief from their ailments, and cures have been ef- 
fected in many instances. A new church is in process of con- 
struction designed to accommodate the crowds that come to 
attend the pilgrimages. It will seat two thousand worship- 
pers, will be of beautiful architecture and will be an imposing 
“structure, 


THE CHURCH AND SHRINE AT CAREY 


Set in a country abounding in fertile farms, whose level 
acres alternate in cultivated fields, meadows, orchards and 
woodland, lies Carey in Wyandot county. It is a pretty town 
of comfortable homes that look out upon the passer-by from 
tidy lawns, and stately maples line its streets. Its busy, 
peaceful village life forms the setting of what has become a 
center, well known and widely visited, of Catholic devotion 
to the Virgin Mary, mother of Jesus. 

During pioneer days Catholics were few in number in 
Wyandot county, but among them were some that had fear- 
lessly followed the trails over the Alleghenies and through 
the gaps of the Blue Ridge from the eastern settlements in 
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the olden Indian days, and had, at the cost of herculean labor, 
made clearings in the forests and built their humble cabins. 
Up to and during the Civil war, the Catholics living at Carey 
and throughout the surrounding country received spiritual at- 
tention but intermittently from other places, but during 1868 
the agitation for specific parochial identity reached culmina- 
tion, Rev. E. J. Vattman, then pastor at Findlay, being com- 
missioned by the Right Reverend Bishop Rappe of Cleveland 
to organize a parish at Carey and to erect a church. The 
cornerstone was laid during 1868, but the church was not com- 
pleted and put to its use until about six years later. In the 
meantime Carey was occasionally visited by the pastors of 
Findlay and Tiffin. 

The vivification of Carey dates from 1878, when Rev. Jo- 
seph P. Gloden, then pastor at St. Nicholas near Berwick, 
assumed charge of the situation. A man of great zeal, energy 
and piety, he visited Carey regularly and frequently, raised 
the hopes and the courage of the people, completed the church, 
and on October 18, 1874, had it dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God. The crown of his work at Carey was however 
the inauguration of a shrine to the Virgin, a place of prayer 
and refuge for those seeking in a special manner Her heavenly 
intercession. And it came about in this wise. 

For more than 300 years the Virgin Mary has been hon- 
ored in the Grandduchy of Luxemburg, under the title of 
‘‘Mother of Jesus, Consoler of the Afflicted,’’ and the venera- 
tion of her miraculous image has become intertwined with the 
spiritual life of the faithful Luxemburgers; Her shrine has 
become their national sanctuary. Father Gloden, a native 
of the Grandduchy, shared this devotion and in his earlier 
vears had vowed that the first church it would be his to build, 
should be dedicated to the ‘‘Consoler of the Afflicted.’’ Here 
now in Carey was the occasion to redeem his vow, and this 
he did, with the consent of the bishop and the approval of 
the people, changing the name of the uncompleted church 
from St. Edward to ‘‘Consoler of the Afflicted,’’ now commonly 
rendered ‘“‘Our Lady of Consolation.’’ This done he be- 
thought of an image to grace the newly-named church and 
eventually he was successful in obtaining from Luxemburg 
a replica of the original statue. 

The sight of the statue awoke in him memories of the 
graces and favors so richly bestowed through the intercession 
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of Mary at Her shrine in the fatherland; of the praises and 
thanksgivings predicated to Her by thousands of pious pil- 
erims, and he pondered long and deep over the feasibility of 
transplanting this devotion to American soil, making the re- 
pository of the newly-acquired image a shrine for pilgrimage 
and pious supplication. He decided to do so, and as a befit- 
ting inauguration, a solemn procession was organized to ac- 
company afoot the image on its transfer from Berwick, where 
it then temporarily was, to the new church at Carey, which 
was to be its permanent sanctuary. On May 24, 1875, a com- 
pany of over 1,000, to the recitation of prayers and the 
singing of hymns escorted the image over the seven miles 
intervening between Berwick and Carey, and thus inaugurated 
the shrine and performed the first pilgrimage. Not content 
to rest the situation upon his own initiative, Father Gloden 
obtained the approval of Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland upon 
his enterprise and during 1878, having petitioned the Holy 
See, he obtained from Pope Leo XIII a brief approving the 
church as a place of pilgrimage, establishing a pious Confra- 
ternity specifically for it, and endowing both church and con- 
fraternity with indulgences and other spiritual privileges of 
note. 

For thirteen years Father Gloden labored, building up 
church and school, energizing the growing congregation, fos- 
tering piety, until during 1886, he relinquished charge of Ber- 
wick and Carey to take up parochial work in larger fields. 
He was succeeded by Rev. M. Arnoldi and by Rev. C. L. 
O’Brien, the latter being the first priest resident in Carey, 
when on January 19, 1888, Rev. John G. Mizer took posses- 
sion, having been transferred to Carey from Kirby. 

With the administration of Father Mizer, the present era 
of development and growth began. Untiringly he labored 
both to strengthen his parish and to further the devotion to 
Our Lady. A man of great executive ability, he managed 
well. Under him Carey developed into a strong and pros- 
perous parish; he planned but did not remain to execute the 
erection of a magnificent basilica to serve as a spiritual re- 
fuge for the weary and the afflicted, to be a throne of merey 
for Our Lady of Consolation. A cheery smile ever wreathing 
his face, his lips bubbling over with sympathy, during the long 
years of his pastorate he sought to encourage and enhearten 
thousands upon thousands who came from far and wide. He 
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poured the healing balm of kindly words upon sorely-suffer- 
ing hearts and long will his remembrance endure in the minds 
of those to whom he pointed out Jesus in the arms of Mary 
as their Consoler. 

On June 1, 1912, the parish and shrine passed under the 
jurisdiction of the Friars Minor Conventuals, an ancient 
order in the Catholic church. 

The shrine at Carey is a place for prayer and for the ex- 
ercise of faith and confidence in the unseen but real power 
of God; a place where one may rise into the realms of the 
spirit and seek therein surcease or nepenthe of the oppres- 
siveness of burdens laid upon one by adverse conditions of 
body or of mind. Faith is based upon consciousness that the 
things of the spirit are not idle figments: it is a primal, in- 
stinctive mental attitude which, when uplifted upon the pin- 
ions of an abiding sense of ‘‘God with us,’’ becomes ennobling 
and is not in vain. This confiding Faith is one of the most 
precious gifts of God to man, and it finds outlet in prayer to 
Him. Faith and prayer reach fullest development in the. 
Christian mind, for unlike the Mohammedan who believes he 
has no influence upon his kismet, the Christian believes that 
he can through Prayer bend Providence to himself. 

And surely there is a law of prayer amid the varied laws . 
of nature! Laws of creation are not above the Creator and 
nature is ruled according to His will. Just as material na- 
ture is governed by laws of time, space, magnitude, force, 
that are adapted to the inanimate character of matter, should 
he not have willed laws to govern spirit and mind, commen- 
surate to His dignity and theirs! And as the inanimate bows 
in so many other respects to the rational, should not the laws 
of inanimate nature cede to the laws of the animate, to the 
welfare and needs of those beings that are and move in so 
much higher a sphere of man, the crown of mundane crea- 
tion? 

The Catholic is so convinced; it is part of his religion, of 
his life. Through faith, confidence and prayer, he seeks and 
expects relief; and he has behind him the experience of ages 
crystallized into positive knowledge that relief has been ob- 
tained in the past, and on this knowledge he projects his ex- 
pectation that aid and relief, comfort, consolation, even cure 
of ills, ean again be obtained in response to prayer. To him 
the shrine at Carey offers the atmosphere, the medium in 
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which these sublime mental attitudes are cultivated and made 
to thrive and if he asserts that he has there found release 
from distress and disease, his assertion is worthy of consider- 
ation and dare not be brushed aside with a priori disdain. 


NEVADA 


The beautiful village of Nevada was named from the State 
of Nevada, which was attracting considerable attention in 
1852, the year the original survey of the town was made. 

The founders of Nevada were Jonathan Ayers and George 
Garrett. The land on which it was located was purchased 
from the Government by William McKibben, and was pur- 
chased of him by Messrs. Avers and Garrett, who laid out 
the town, consisting of seventy-two lots, in October, 1852. 
Later additions were added to the original plat. 

When the site for Nevada was first chosen by its founders, 
the future for the town’ was not promising, or at least not 
-briliantly so. The site had the advantages of an elevated 
location and the proper distance from county seats; but this 
was the most that could be claimed for it. The land at that 
point was at that time covered by a dense growth of timber, 
and the contrast in surroundings between the future Nevada 
and the sleepy old village of Wyandot, which was henceforth 
to be considered a rival, was strongly in favor of the lat- 
ter town. But Nevada had within it the elements of great- 
ness, and with the Pittsburgh Railroad to strengthen it, and 
the rich farming country both north and south to supply 
it with the proper commercial nourishment, its success was 
soon placed beyond question. The woods were rapidly 
cleared away, the mercantile establishments began with a 
vitality that was unquestioned, and the point was settled. 
Nevada was to be a town and have a history. 

When the survey for the original plat of Nevada was made, 
the only houses standing within its limits were the dwell- 
ings of Lair Miller, James McLaughlin and Samuel Elli- 
son. Mr. Miller’s residence was built about 1846-47; Mr. 
McLaughlin’s in 1850, and Mr. Ellison’s in the same year 
in which the town was laid out, 1852. After that date build- 
ing proceeded quite rapidly as the success of the village was 
soon a pronounced certainty. 
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William McJunkins was Nevada’s pioneer merchant. 
He erected the first storeroom in the place in 1853. It was 
a frame structure of considerable dimensions and was well 
filled with a stock of general merchandise. Mr. MeJunkins 
was postmaster and railroad agent at the same time and did 
a good business, continuing in the place several years. Wil- 
ham Fredregill had previously erected a small frame building 
18x26 feet, and did a small grocery business. The McJun- 
kins building was destroyed by fire in 1872. 

The second storeroom was built by Jonathan Ayres who 
sold the same to J. L. Cook and William F. Goodbread. It 
was also a frame structure and is still standing near where 
it was first erected—on Main street, east side, south of the 
railroad. The store was opened by the firm of Cook & Good- 
bread with a stock of $4,000 to $5,000 and an extensive and 
profitable business was conducted by this firm for about three 
and one-half years when they sold out to William Balliet. 
Their stock consisted of general merchandise and jn connec- 
tion with this branch of their business they erected the first 
stock scales in the town and did an extensive business in the 
purchase and sale of all kinds of grain, live stock, ete. 
Messrs. Cook & Goodbread may also be considered pioneer 
merchants of Nevada. 

D. B. Wolfe entered the dry goods business in 1872, in 
the room which had been occupied by Cook & Goodbread. 

The third store of the village was established by S. 8. 
Miller, who died a few years afterward and his stock of 
$2,000 in general merchandise was sold out at auction. From 
this time the mercantile interests went strongly forward till 
‘at the present date. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


This society was organized about 1856. Meetings were first 
held one and one-half miles north of Nevada, where the church 
organization was first effected. Previous to the erection of 
the first church building, services were held in the Lutheran 
church, that building being the only church edifice in Nevada 
at that time. 

In 1867 the first church building was erected. It was a 
brick structure with basement, consisting of a lecture room 
and class rooms. The audience room above was large, sub- 
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stantially and beautifully finished. The building was 40x70 
feet and cost $12,000. It was beautifully located on North 
Main street on a part of the lot on which the present impos- 
ing structure stands. The corner-stone of the new church was 
laid, with appropriate ceremonies, July 1, 1905. Dr. 8. E. 
Idleman, P. E., of Mansfield district, made the principal 
address. 

The present stately edifice was dedicated February 4, 1906. 
Bishop Henry Spellmeyer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, preached the | 
dedicatory sermon, and J. W. Powell, of Buffalo, New York, 
was in charge of the financial business; $8,500 was raised, 
enabling the society to dedicate the church, costing $16,000, 
free of debt. The building is constructed of pressed brick, 
buff in color, of Roman and Gothic design with trimmings of 
sandstone and roof of tile. The extreme length of the build- 
ing is ninety-six feet, its extreme width sixty-four feet. Its 
seating capacity is about eight hundred, though a thousand 
people may be accommodated within its walls. The interior 
arrangement is convenient, artistic and commodious, with 
rooms fitted for all departments of church activity. Opal- 
escent art glass was used in all the windows and with note- 
worthy artistic effect, especially in the two large windows, 
the one facing Main street representing ‘‘The Ascension,”’ 
and the one facing south, ‘‘Humiliation.’’ The church is 
lighted throughout by natural gas. All the departments of 
church activity are carried on with vigor and success. 

The official board is composed of the following: President, 
L. A. Ensley, pastor; secretary, J. A. Williams; treasurer, 
J. H...Stuckey;: F. J. Armstrong; Dr. BH. Bewire: Wim. 
McBeth, L. C. Orwiler, O. V. Riley, Albert- Wyss, Dr. S. E. 
Bretz, W. A. Tucker, H. E. Kinzly, C. H. Kuenzli, Wm. 
Brown, Howard Armstrong, Dr. 8. H. Brake, Mrs. S. E. 
Bretz, Mrs. H. EH. Kinzly, Mrs. J. F. Stuckey, Mrs. Della 
Kieffer, Mrs. Dr. H. E. Dwire, Mrs. L. A. Ensley. 

The following are the names of the pastors who have served 
the Nevada society from its organization, and the year of their 
appointment : 

1858—W. H. Painter of Annapolis circuit. 

1859—N. J. Close and A. P. Jones of Sulphur Springs 
circuit, 

1860—J. M. Wilcox of Sulphur Springs circuit. 

1861-62—S. Fairchild of Sulphur Springs circuit. 
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1863-64—B. D. Jones of Sulphur Springs circuit. 
1865—J. 8S. Albright of Sulphur Springs circuit. 
1866—J. Munsinger of Nevada circuit. 

1867—W. H. Painter of Nevada circuit. 

1868-69—B. A. Disney of Nevada circuit. 

1870-71—D. M. Conant of Nevada circuit. 

1872—Stephen Faut of Nevada circuit. 

1873-74—G. L. Hanawalt of Nevada circuit. 

1875-76—Chauncey Baldwin of Nevada circuit. 

1877—Geo. -A. Marshall of Nevada circuit. 

1878-79—J. H. Barron of Nevada circuit. 

1880—S. O. Young of Nevada circuit. 

1881—Stephen Faut of Nevada circuit. 

1882—Charles Crawford (Supply) 

1883—I. G. Zeigler (Supply) 

1884—W. O. Waters. 

1885-86—A. E. Winters. 

1887—A. E. Thomas. | 

1889-92—E. 8S. Tompkins. 

1893—N. W. Wagar. 

1894-98—E. D. Smith. 

1899-1901—J. W. Dowds. 

1902-03—Fred E. Baker, from September, 1902, to April 
10, 1904. . 

1904-06—N. E. Davis, from April 10, 1904, to January 24, . 

1907—E. H. Loose, from January 24, 1907, to September 16, 
1907. 

1907-10—L. R. Akers. 

1911—L. A. Ensley. 

The present pastor is a native of Coshocton county, Ohio, 
and entered the North Ohio Conference in-1902. He received 
his education from the Dresden high school, Scio College, 
Drew Theological Seminary and New York University. 


THE NEVADA OF TODAY 
By Frank Holmes 


Nevada, one of the prosperous towns of Wyandot county, 
is situated on the main line of the Pennsylvania railroad. 
Its location is in the eastern part of the country, the line be- 
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tween Eden and Antrim townships, dividing the town into two 
geographically equal parts. 

The village has a population of about one thousand peo- 
ple characteristically substantial, and progressive in the lit- 
eral meaning of the word. Both public and private improve- 
ments attest the progressive spirit which dominates at Ne- 
vada, and evidence a very liberal measure of prosperity. 

‘While the business activities of the town are largely of a 
mercantile character, yet in an industrial way the clay work- 
ing, lumbering, banking, printing and other interests are 
features of importance; while the professions are represented 
by men of exceptional ability and standing. 

Any sketch of Nevada, however brief, must contain allu- 
sions to such men as Messrs. Kuenzli Bros., who, by their en- 
terprise and vigorous business methods, have transformed 
an insignificant tile yard, operating a few weeks during the 
summer season, into a~ factory of splendid proportions 
operating throughout the entire year. The handful of men 
who formerly found employment during a few summer weeks, 
have been replaced by a goodly force of men who are given 
steady employment; and the open sheds and primitive 
kiln methods of the past, have been long relegated and a 
modern steam-heated building substituted.: Their output of 
manufactured ware is now very considerable, and their estab- 
lishment comprises one of the chief industries of the town. 

In like manner the lumber industry is represented by 
Messrs. Orwiler & Armstrong, whose mills afford employ- 
ment for several men and whose equipment is adequate in 
every way to their large and thriving business. They have a 
stock from which all local demands are met, and a thrifty 
community finds their establishment a great convenience. 

The printing interests are, and for nearly thirty years 
have been, very efficiently cared for by the enterprising pub- 
lishers of The Nevada News, Wilcox & Holmes. This part- 
nership was formed in 1883 and has since been continuously 
active in the development of this line of work. They now 
have an equipment which facilitates all manner of book and 
commercial printing, and their growing business fully attests 
the merit of their work, as well as their success as competitors 
in the open markets of the world. The Nevada News is the 
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largest paper printed in the county, and its mechanical and 
editorial merits meet wide approval. The paper credit- 
ably reflects the life of a prosperous community, and the 
home endorsement accorded it is its best advertisement. 

The mereantile, banking and other interests of the town 
are in the hands of successful men. Grain, hay, vegetables, 
live stock, poultry and milk are bought and shipped exten- 
sively, the town with its mills, elevator, creamery and stock 
yards affording a splendid market for all these products. 
The local telephone with its aggregate of about 500 tele- 
phones, renders a full twenty-four service and brings the 
people for several miles around into quick communication. 
The Venture Gas Co. supplies natural gas for heating and 
hghting at standard rates and renders a good service. Gas 
is used for street hghting as well as for all public buildings. 

The main as well as the other streets are macadamized. 

Throughout the town the streets are provided with good 
sidewalks of either brick, concrete or flagstone paving, all 
of which together with the roadways, are maintained in good 
condition. ‘These conveniences, together with the handsome 
shade trees give the town a beautiful appearance, especially 
during the summer season. 

The main line of the Pennsylvania Railway, with their 
double tracks, passes through the center of the town and 
affords superior traveling and shipping facilities. The sta- 
tion, which is most admirably and efficiently officered, is a 
popular shipping point, and an excellent and obliging place 
at which to transact any manner-of railway and express busi- 
ness. 

The National Government is also represented by a post- 
office of the third class, suitably provided with four rural 
routes, the obliging carriers of which serve a rich and pros- 
perous community. The office, under the present regime, 
with the aid of a most efficient clerical and messenger force, 
leaves nothing to be desired in the prompt and satisfactory 
distribution and despatch of the rapidly developing parcel 
post, postal saving and other branches of the postal business. 

Two splendidly equipped garages provide competitive 
salesrooms and mechanical departments for the proper care 
of the growing automobile business. ‘The best and most pop- 
ular machines on the market are here represented with ac- 
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commodating agencies and skilful mechanical attention is 
given. A safe estimate of the machines owned in this com- 
munity would place the number at not less than two hun- 
dred. 

The substantial character of the public buildings at Ne- 
vada, their size and beauty, attest the liberality and enter- 
prise of the people. The high school building, although 
erected in 1876, is nevertheless a handsome, commodious and 
convenient structure, modern in appearance and equipped 
with every appliance for the work in hand. The building, 
which is pleasantly situated in a spacious and shaded campus, 
is steam heated and provided with all the paraphernalia re- 
~ quired in schools of the first class, to which class this school 
was advanced several years since. It is, therefore, an insti- 
tution in every way suited to the demands of the times, a 
delightful place of instruction, and in perfect harmony with 
the statutory enactments of the state in regulation of the 
same. 

Nevada is a little city of beautiful churches. The church 
edifices here, in size, beauty and adornment, are such as 
would do credit to any city of ten thousand population in 
Ohio. Two of these buildings—the Methodist and Luth- 
eran—have been erected during the past decade, and would 
be ornaments on the streets of any city in the state. These 
beautiful structures also correctly reflect the religious sen- 
timent of the town and community, and bear witness to the 
devotion and sincerity of her people. 

As a place of amusement and great public assemblies, the 
Masonic-Pythian auditorium, erected in 1905, will bear com- 
parison with any similar building in any of the neighboring 
cites. This beautiful ground floor theater, with balcony and 
ample stage room, is gas lighted and furnace heated, and fully 
equipped with scenery, electricity, and all the appointments 
essential to the production of the largest traveling amuse- 
ment enterprises. Its booking includes some of the largest 
and most popular companies in America, secured direct from 
the great theatrical agencies at New York and Chicago. 
Splendid lecture and entertainment courses are also pro- 
vided, and of which the people of the community have the ad- 
vantage at a very nominal cost. 

The auditorium, representing a valuation. of $20,000 
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is the property and reflects the enterprise of the Masonic- 
Pythian fraternities, both of which are exceptionally strong 
in this vicinity. Each of the lodges have a large and com- 
modious lodge room upon the second floor, with the suitable 
entrances and ante-rooms, the first floor of the main building 
being occupied as business rooms. The stage is situated at 
the back of the lodge rooms and beyond is located the audi- 
torium annex with its seating capacity of six hundred. The 
entire building is in strict compliance with the state law as 
regards fire protection and sanitation, and has successfully 
undergone all necessary inspection. 

Nevada Lodge No. 234, K. P., with its membership of 
about two hundred, and its auxiliary, Nevada Temple No. 
412, Pythian Sisters, is one of the influential lodges of that 
order in the state. 

Masonry is likewise strong, Nevada Lodge No. 343, has a 
membership of about one hundred and sixty, the same being 
supplemented with Nevada Chapter No. 186, R. A. M., and 
a chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star. 

Odd Fellowship, the Modern Woodmen of America and 
other societies are also well represented with suitable lodges, 
camps and courts, and a wholesome spirit of fraternity and 
unanimity of actions dominates the community. 

Recently the care of the dead—the highest known test of 
civilization, has engaged the attention of this people, and a 
cemetery, such as might easily suffice for any city of twenty 
thousand, has been provided. The cemetery, which has been 
suitably enlarged by purchases of adjacent lands, is a most 
beautiful spot, suggesting quiet repose, religious meditation 
and a poetic love of the artistic and sacred. A mausoleum, 
containing a chapel, rest room, vault and one hundred 
ervpts, has just been completed. It is constructed with a 
view toward both beauty and endurance, and is an age-defving 
edifice embodying the advancement of our times in science and 
architecture. 3 

The improvements and advantages above enumerated, to- 
gether with others which might worthily be made the subject 
of mention, combine to make Nevada a very desirable place 
of business and residence, an invitation which finds constant 
expression in the characteristic geniality and hospitality of 
her people. 
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TOWNSHIP HISTORIES 


The histories of the thirteen townships included in Wyan- 
dot county are presented in this work, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. They serve to complete the picture of the pioneer 
times, which is always so full of interest to young and old 
alike. The early settlers in these townships were men of 
good judgment and great sagacity, when they resolved to 
drive their stakes for homes. They saw in the near future 
the grandeur, beauty and agricultural wealth these lands in 
the hands of industry, intelligence and economy, would pre- 
sent to the world. Its soil, timbers, prospects for markets, 
all these and more, were great incentives for the founding 
of new homes in the forest. A glance at these townships 
now, with their beautiful farms in high state of cultivation, 
with large barns and splendid farm houses, fields teeming 
with rich crops, or pastured by excellent stock; the com- 
modious school houses and churches, all give strong proof 
how well the aim of the pioneer settlers were directed when 
first the tall timbers fell by the woodman’s axe in Wyandot 
county. 


ANTRIM TOWNSHIP 


Before the organization of Wyandot county in 1845, the 
territory which composes Antrim township was included in 
the counties of Crawford and Marion. It is bounded on the 
east and south by Marion and Crawford counties, on the west 
by Pitt and Crane townships and on the north by Eden 
township. The greater part of this township was within the 
old Indian reservation. 

The surface of the township is undulating and well 
watered by the Sandusky river and its tributaries. Broken 
Sword creek enters the township at the north, at a point 
near the northeast corner of Section 5, and flows in a south 
and southeast direction and enters the Sandusky near the 
center of Section 19. Grass Run and Gray Eye Run flow from 
the eastern part of the township, form a junction in Section 
21, and empty into the Sandusky near the southwest corner 
of Section 20. . The soil of Antrim township is very fertile 
and well adapted to wheat raising, as well as to the culture 
of oats, corn and other grains. Large crops of corn from 
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the bottom lands, and wheat from the elevated as well as the 
lower tracts are annually gathered. 

The first house built in the township was a hewed log 
structure, and was erected by John Kirby in 1819 on land 
entered by Colonel Kirby. 

Isaac Longwell and Sarah Winslow were the first couple 
joined in marriage in the township, and Rebecca Welsh, 
daughter of Zachariah and Hannah (Stein) Welsh, was the 
first white child born therein, the year of her birth being 
1822. Magdalene Hite was born in 1823, probably the sec- 
ond white child born in the township. Abner Jurey, an in- 
fant, was the first to pass away, the date of his death being 
Alugust, 1821. He was buried in the Macedona graveyard. 

In 1825-26, David Bibler built a ‘grist mill east of Wyan- 
dot on the Sandusky river, the first mill constructed in the 
township. He was also the first ‘‘tavern keeper’’ in the town- 
ship. John Kirby was the first merchant in Antrim 
township, his store being located in the village of Wyandot. 
Most of the early settlers were located within the village of 
Wyandot, south and. east of the Reservation line, but after 
the organization of the county, settlements were more gen- 
eral, and quite extensive. 

The early schools of Antrim were conducted under very 
great difficulties, the neighbors being far apart and the facil- 
ities meager. According to the best information we are able 
to obtain, the first schools of the township were held in a 
log cabin in the dooryard of Thomas Terry, Ethan Terry be- 
ing the first teacher. It is also stated that schools were held 
in the dwellings of Messrs. Howe and Longwell, and that 
Nathan Howe was, perhaps the first teacher. It is quite cer- 
tain that the first schoolhouse was erected in the village of 
Wyandot in 1827-28. It was, of course, a cabin, and the 
first teacher was Thomas T. Thompson, who subsequently 
taught in the mission schools. 

As early as 1820 the people of Wyandot and vicinity be- 
gan to assemble occasionally for divine worship. ‘The first 
meetings were held in the old log schoolhouse in the north- 
east part of the village, and these were continued with more 
or less regularity till 1835, when an organization was effected. 
The members were of the Methodist Episcopal persuasion and 
few in number, William Brown and his wife Margaret being 
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the only members from the village. In 1838, the Methodist 
Episcopal church building was erected just south of the 
village, being the first building of the kind erected in the 
township. 

The first white settler to locate in Antrim township was 
John Kirby, in 1819. He settled on land that in 1820 was 
entered by Col. M. H. Kirby. He was born in Halifax’ 
county, Virginia, and came to Highland county, Ohio, in 
1814, and from there to Wyandot county, where he died late 
in the forties, leaving a large family of children. 

Jacob Coon also located in this township in the same year. 
He came from Pickaway county, and located in the southern 
part of the township in 1819, and resided on the same farm for 
sixty years. 

Zachariah Welsh came to this county in 1821, and settled 
in Wyandot village. He died in 1849; his wife’s demise 
occurred in 1857. Edmund R., his son, was born in Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, in 1810. He.came to this county with his par- 
ents and died January 29, 1880, in Nevada, to which place 
he removed in 1865. He came from Fairfield county. 

Jesse Jurey came from Highland county in 1820 or 1822, 
and settled west of the village of Wyandot, where he lived and 
died. Walter Woolsey came from New York state and set- 
tled in the township in 1820. 

In 1820, Col. M. H. Kirby entered 640 acres where Wyan- 
dot now is situated. He made additions to this till he 
owned 1,200 acres, on which he moved from Columbus in 
1839, remaining till 1843, when he was appointed receiver of 
the Northwestern Land Office. These were the principal set- 
tlers up to the date last mentioned, and, in fact, to the date of 
the organization of the county, 1845, after which time set- 
tlements were rapidly made. - 

Isaac Longwell came from Licking county in 1821, and 
took up his abode in this township. William T. Howe set- 
tled here about the same time. Thomas Terry came soon 
after from Highland county, Ohio. He was formerly from 
Old Virginia. He died in Marseilles Township. His son-in- 
law, Josiah Robertson, moved to the township with him. 
Abner Jurey located in Antrim in 1822. He was born in 
Virginia, and was married in this county to Priscilla Wins- 
low. He died in 1851. Jacob Brewer moved to the township 
from the Darby Plains in 1824. Henry Brown, born in Penn- 
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sylvania, moved to Wayne county, Ohio, in 1818, and to this 
township in 1826. 

Thomas Thompson moved from New Philadelphia to this 
township in 1827. He was afterward a missionary, and was 
employed on the Mission farm. He was also a school teacher. 
He died in Seneca county, Ohio, in 1884. Isaac Miller first 
settled here in 1836. He was born in Rockingham county, 
Virginia, in 1784. John Leith came from Fairfield county 
in 1832 or 1833. 

George W. Leith moved to Antrim in 1837. In 1845, he 
was appointed Associate Judge, serving seven years. He died 
at Nevada March 10, 1888. Lair, Isaac and Jacob Miller 
were also settlers of 1836-37, coming with their parents, and 
being then almost grown to manhood. Jacob Keller first pur- 
chased land here in 1825. He was born in Virginia in 1797. 
Benjamin Hite came in about 1840. He was born in Perry 
county in 1815. D. W. Wilson was one of the early settlers, 
as was also James Daughmer. Peter Brewer was born in 
this township in 1825. 


CRANE TOWNSHIP 


As Upper Sandusky, the county-seat town, is in Crane 
township, and as so much has already been written of the 
same, a lengthy account of it need not be given here. 

This township derives its name from the Wyandot chief- 
tain, Tarhe, or ‘‘The Crane,’’ and was organized in 1845. 
It lies wholly within the limits of the old Wyandot Reserve, 
and for that reason its lands, with the exception of those 
embraced by the original plat of the town of Upper San- 
dusky, were not placed in market until the autumn of 1845. 
Yet, a considerable number of men with their families, who 
are not mentioned in the sketch of Upper Sandusky, set- 
tled outside of the town limits, before the lands were offered 
for sale, but, for a few months at least they were only 
‘¢squatters.”’ 

- The surface of the township is level and the soil remark- 
ably fertile. The increase of population has been gradual. 
Among its points of interest which are shown to strangers 
are the Old Mission church, the Nine Oaks, Crawford’s bat- 
tle ground, on Section 17, just north of Upper Sandusky, 
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and the sites of old Fort Ferree, the Indian mill, the Indian 
spring, ete. 

Although the town of Upper Sandusky was clothed with 
corporate powers in the spring of 1848, it appears that no 
separate assessments regarding town and township were made 
until a number of years later. 


CRAWFORD TOWNSHIP 


Crawford township is perhaps more replete with historic 
incidents than any other township in Wvyandot county, for 
it was here that the lamented Colonel Crawford suffered 
death by the Indians by being burnt at the stake, in 1782, 
and here a monument has since been erected to his memory. 
And it was in the wilds of this locality that the seven-year-old 
child of Mathew Brayton was captured by the Indians and 
never found. 

Crawford township was organized in the county of Craw- 
ford in 1825, and became a part of Wyandot county in 1845. 
It is one of the northern tiers of townships of the county, and 
is bounded on the north by Seneca county, on the east by Tym- 
ochtee township, on the south by Salem township and on the 
west by Ridge township. 

The soil of this township is very fertile, and the farming 
community is a prosperous one. Tymochtee creek courses 
through the southeast corner of the township, and the other 
portions are drained by numerous artificial and natural 
drains, which renders the production of grains and vegetables 
profitable. 

The territory comprised in this township was once one 
of the most famous of the Indian sporting grounds, being 
the seat of an extensive village of Delaware Indians, who, 
under command of Captain Pipe, the notorious Delaware 
chief, executed Col. William Crawford. The exact spot 
where the burning took place is not now positively known. 

In many instances land was purchased or entered and 
settled upon when nothing but the leafy canopy of the forest 
trees served the eager and determined home-seekers as a 
shelter from the wrath of the elements. 

As has already been stated, Asa Lake was first to locate 
in this township, and in 1819, he erected the first abode that 
graced the primeval solitudes of this locality. It was a 
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double log cabin, about 18x20 feet, and was located on Sec- 
tion 26. About two years later, Daniel Hodges founded a 
home near the village of Crawfordsville, and in 1823 John 
Carey built a hewed-log house on the south bank of the Tym- 
ochtee, nearly opposite the old Delaware village of Captain 
Pipe. William Brown erected his cabin in the same year, 
but probably after Mr. Carey had built his. However, this 
is uncertain, as we arrive at this conclusion by the fact that 
Carey was already in the vicinity at the time of Brown’s 
arrival. 

The first regular thoroughfare constructed in the town- 
ship extended from T'ymochtee to Carey’s mill. It passed 
through sections 25 and 26, and in Tymochtee extended 
through section 16 and 20. The early settlers went to Dela- 
ware for supplies usually, though as early as 1823, John 
Carey, and Elijah Brayton erected a saw and grist mill 
on lands owned by Mr. Carey, in what is now Tymochtee 
township. <A carding machine was also operated in connec- 
tion with this mill. At present the township can boast of 
five mills—one saw mill’ at Crawford, two.saw mills at 
Carey and two grist mills at the latter place. The first store 
of this territory was kept at Crawfordsville, by William M. 
Buell, who was also the first merchant of Carey. 

The first settlers of Crawford township were not blind to 
the necessities of education, and, as early as 1828, erected a 
schoolhouse on what is now the southeast quarter of section 
26. Among the first teachers were William Hackney and 
Adeline Potterfield. Others were James Heron, John A. 
Morrison, Jane Coddington, Mrs. Maynard, Laura Starr, 
Erastus Ranger, Clem Allen, J. Newman, Miss Eliza Ingram, 
S. Johnson, Dr. Kirkham, Hiram J. Starr, Jesse Wilson, 
Eliza Lewis, Emma Carey and McD. M. Carey. As the pop- 
ulation of the township increased, other districts were formed 
and school rooms were erected. 

According to our best authority, Asa Lake and Nehemiah 
Earls located here as early as 1819. They were men of fam- 
ilies, and settled in what is now Section 26, then Government 
land, though afterward entered and settled upon by Daniel 
Hodges, who was also one of the earliest residents of the 
township. As early as 1830, he built a brick house, the first 
of the kind in the township. He located in Crawfordsville 
in 1821. 
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Hon. John Carey, generally known as ‘‘Judge’’ Carey, and 
whose biography appears elsewhere in this work, came to 
this township and located with his family in 1823 or 1824. 
He was born in Virginia in 1792. 

Christopher Baker came to this locality in 1822, and 
located on Section 11. In reaching his land, he came via 
Harrison’s army trail through Delaware, Marion and Upper 
Sandusky to the Tymochtee, and then cut a path from Lish’s 
Ferry. The Wyandot trail, running from Big Springs to 
the twelve-mile reservation, passed near Mr. Baker’s cabin. 
His son, John Baker, one of the old residents of the township, 
was born in Ross county, Ohio, August14, 1815. 

Curtis Berry, Jr., was born in this township April 19, 
1831. He came with his parents, Curtis and Sally (Cavitt) 
Berry, to this county from Ross county in 1827, and located 
with them in this township in 1829. His father was born in 
1782, and was reared in Virginia. He came to Ross county 
about 1804-6. His mother was of Irish descent, her father 
Francis Cavitt, coming from Ireland. The parents were 
married in 1812, while living in Ross county. On coming to 
this county, Mr. Berry purchased eighty acres of land, but 
at his death owned a whole section. He died December 29, 
1855; his wife September 4, the same year. They had ten 
children. The mother of Curtis Berry, Sr., was a resident 
of Philadelphia, and an intimate acquaintance of Colonel 
Crawford. In playful kindness, she tied his necktie for him 
the morning he departed on his fatal expedition against the 
Indians of Ohio. 

George James moved to this township with his parents, 
John and Elizabeth James, in 1822. He was born in Beaver 
county, Pennsylvania, March 9, 1807. His parents moved to 
Pike county in 1810, and from that point to this county. 
They entered eighty acres in this township, and reared ten 
children. 

MeD. M. Carey, son of Hon. John Carey, settled in this 
township with his parents in 1823-24. 

Smith Kenfield was one of the early and prominent far- 
mers. of the township, having located here prior to 1825. 
Hiram J. Starr, a grain and stock dealer of the township, 
came in 1880. William Brayton came in the ’20s, and located 
with his parents in Tymochtee township, settling later in 
Crawford in 1834. His father, Elijah Brayton, was one of the 
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first millers in the county, beginning operations by erecting a 
saw and grist mill in Tymochtee township, in 1823. He and 
John Carey also owned and operated a saw mill and card- 
ing machine, located on the Carey road. 


A LEAF FROM AN OLD SETTLER’S DIARY 


William Brown was one of the few first white settiers of 
Crawford township. He was born in Maryland September 
12,1796. His wife, Eliza Kooken, was born in Berks county, 
Pennsylvania, February 14, 1804, and they were married July 
3, 1822. From an old diary begun by Mr. Brown in 1822, 
we obtain some interesting facts given in entries as follows: 

‘‘November, 1822, entered land near the Big Spring Res- 
ervation. 

“July 20, 1823, left Columbus, Ohio, for my land, with 
the intention of building a cabin, digging a well, ete. On 
my arrival, my heart for the first time failed me. The day 
was dark and rainy. We had spent more than half of it 
driving from Tymochtee out, the road being nothing but mire 
and water. The ground where we halted was clothed with a 
heavy growth of timber, so much so that we could scarcely 
see the sun at noon, and to add to our misfortune, we could 
not work without being stung by nettles, neither could we re- 
main at ease for the hungry mosquitoes. The difficulties 
I could have borne with fortitude had I been there on a visit 
for a few days only, but when I reflected that they could be 
removed only by years of hard labor, I was ready to con- 
clude that I had acted the idiot in purchasing the land, and 
the lunatic in attempting to settle it. 

‘‘The next day I set Orra Harris, the young man who 
came with me, to digging a well. I took Mr. Carey’s horse 
to Squire Hodges, and he soon discovered that all was not 
right with me. He therefore immediately set about to aid 
me to obviate my difficulties by telling me a long flattering 
story, the purport of which was that he had not the least 
doubt that should I set in and continue with determined per- 
severance, my undertaking would be crowned with complete 
success, that I would not only make a good living, but that, 
in a few years, I would become independent. 

‘“‘This story, although I knew it was much exaggerated, 
gave me considerable relief. I returned to our encampment 
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about dusk and was greeted with the joyful news that Orra 
had got water! The next morning the clouds dispersed and 
the sun once more visited our lonesome woods. 

‘‘Squire Hodges’ flattering advice, getting water so con- 
veniently, and the appearance of fair weather, in a great 
measure dissipated my dreadful forebodings, and I began 
work quite cheerfully. We remained six weeks, built a 
cabin, laid the lower floor, put up the chimney to the man- 
tel-piece, laid the back wall and hearth and returned 
home. * * * \ 

‘*April 5, 1824, set out with my horses, wagon, plows, etc., 
for Squire Hodges’ for the purpose of-raising corn. 

‘July 1, returned home; July 15, returned again to my 
land to finish my cabin. September 1, home again. 

‘‘October 7, loaded up my goods and chattels and with my 
family ‘set sail’ for my intended home. After a prosperous 
journey of four and one-half days we landed at our lone- 
some abode October 12, 1824. 

‘‘October 22, my wife had a fine daughter, which we named 
Ellen. 

““May 22, 1825, planted fourteen acres of corn.”’ 

Here the entries of the old diary, now yellow with age, 
close, so far as they pertain to the settlement of the family 
in this township. 


CRAWFORD AND CRAWFORDSVILLE 


Crawford is a local stop on the Hocking Valley railroad 
between Lovell and Carey, and is adjacent to Crawfords- 
ville, a hamlet in Crawford township, founded shortly after 
the organization of the county. It was platted with about 
twenty lots and the place has not improved nor the popula- 
tion increased as the years went by. 

At present it is more a locality than a village. 


EDEN TOWNSHIP 


The first road regularly laid out in the township extended 
through sections 34 and 27, and was opened in 1839, though 
prior to this the Indian trails and ‘‘blazed tracks’’ were no 
doubt quite numerous and considerably used. The Oceola 
road from Indian Run to Rock Run was opened by the Wyan- 
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dot Indians, under the supervision of Isaac Miller. Some of 
these earlier roads or ‘‘trails’’ led to the Indian resorts, one 
of which was in the locality of the springs, which was sup- 
posed to be medicinal in their qualities, one of which is lo- 
cated in section 22, and the two others on the Oceola State 
road. ‘There is also an Indian burial ground in this town- 
ship. 

This township when originally erected was a part of Leith, 
a township of Crawford county, and was created by the com-, 
missioners of that county in March, 1838. It lies east of Crane 
township, and between Sycamore on the north and Antrim 
on the south; the east being bounded by Crawford county. 
On the 2d day of June, 1845, the first commissioners of this 
county, Stephen Fowler, William Griffith and Ethan Terry, | 
ordered ‘‘That sections 1, 12, 13, 24, 25 and 36 of the original 
surveyed township, of range 14 east, No. 2 south, be attached 
to township No. 2 south of range 15 east, and the same be 
designated as Eden township.’’ These boundaries continue 
to the present time. The-township derived its name from the 
heavy growth of excellent timber, poplar, walnut and other 
varieties, and the fertility of its soil, which qualified it for 
the operations of husbandmen, and not, perhaps from the 
‘‘fio leaf attire’ of its original inhabitants, the red men. It 
contains thirty sections, about three-fourths of which are 
drained by Peter Run, Negro Run, and its tributary, Kisor 
Run, and a few others, all of which empty into the Sandusky 
river. The southeast quarter is drained by Indian Spring 
Run and its tributaries, which in Antrim township take the 
name of Broken Sword creek. 

The first white man who established himself in this town- 
ship was, perhaps, Isaac Miller, a native of Rockingham 
county, Virginia, who, with his family of five to seven chil- 
dren, located on section 29, near the present town of Nevada, 
in 1836. He was familiarly known as Congress Miller, and 
for seven years leased land of Jacob Young, a Wyandot In- 
dian. In 1837, Mr. Miller was joined by George W. Leith, 
better known as Judge Leith, who settled on a quarter-sec- 
tion of section No. 10, and John Horick on quarter-section 
27. Judge Leith was a man of considerable prominence in 
the early history of the county, having served as Justice of 
the peace in Crawford county, and as associate judge of Wy- 
andot county for a period of eight years. In 1839, John 
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Welsh, Morgan Carter, Zaccheus Lea, Mr. Hill, Charles Cald- 
well, Samuel Snyder and a Mr. Cook were added to the list 
on sections 34, 10, 10, 3, 34, 28 and 27 respectively. In 1840, 
1841 and 1842 these were re-enforced by others who followed 
in rapid succession till quite a settlement was formed. 

For the greater part of their supplies the first settlers of 
Eden township, as well as of other townships, went to San- 
dusky City and Fremont. In 1849 the first sawmill was 
erected by Crawford & Lance. The first store in the town- 
ship was kept by William Jobs, on section 9. The first dwell- 
ing was a log cabin, 14 x 18, by Congress Miller. The first 
schoolhouse in Eden township was built of logs and was very 
small in dimension. Nancy Steele was the first school teacher. 
The first schoolhouse was built on section 10. The first 
church building was erected on section 3, by the combined 
forces of the Methodists, United Brethren and Congrega- 
tional denominations, in 1851. Although there was no church 
building until the above date, religious services were held as 
early as 1848, but these were held at private houses. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF LITTLE YORK 


The history of the Methodist Episcopal church of Little 
York properly begins with a class that, as far back as 1840, 
used to meet in a log schoolhouse that stood on the northeast 
corner of the farm then owned by Zacchaeus P. Lea. The pio- 
neer itinerants had found their way into this neighborhood and 
held meetings in the barns and farm houses on week days, 
usually on Friday and Saturday. The need of a regular place 
of worship began to be felt, and then the old log schoolhouse 
was turned into a meeting house. 

It was frightfully dirty, but Mrs. Polly Lea, of precious 
memory, and Mrs. Harriet Eyestone, scrubbed, whitewashed 
and cleaned it thoroughly, and Messrs. Zacchaeus Lea and 
Geo. Eyestone bought a stove and some puncheon seats, and 
these with other conveniences were put in place. There the 
M. E. Society began housekeeping. The original class con- 
sisted of Geo. Eyestone and wife, Levi Bunn and wife, Samuel 
Gregg and wife, John Armstrong and wife, Zacchaeus Lea 
and wife, Thomas Lea and wife, Loren Pease, Mrs. Amy Per- 
dew, Mr. and Mrs. Wren, John Foster and Mrs. Charity 
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Elhott, who a little later was married to Father Bemis of 
Oceola, in the old log schoolhouse, on Sunday morning, by 
Reverend Warner; Father Bemis became a worthy member 
of the class. Under the fostering care of such men as Orr, 
Hill, Jarvies, Thompson, Warner, Wilcox, Johnson and 
Breckinridge, the cause of Christ was strengthened and the 
class grew in numbers and influence. Thomas Lea was class 
leader. 

In 1851, in order to be more centrally located, the class 
moved to Leith’s schoolhouse, now known as Maple Grove. 
The Congregationalists, United Brethren and Methodists 
repaired and used the building for some years as a house of 
worship. Later, Captain Wheeler having built a new school- 
house for the Maple Grove district and being rejected by the 
trustees, James Pease, of the Congregational church; Ran- 
som Wilcox, of the United Brethren church; and Loren Pease, 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, bought it, each paying 
$50. It served as a house of worship until 1869, when the 
class once more moved and settled in the schoolhouse in Little 
York. There had been revivals and many added to the class 
through the labors of Reverend Painter and others. Reverend 
Disney, a beloved and useful minister, went with the class to 
York. There, under the ministry of Rev. E. A. Berry, a revival 
broke out which swept all the surrounding country. Many 
were added to the church, and they at once began to plan for 
building a house of worship. Reverend Berry circulated a 
subscription paper, and sufficient pledges were secured to 
build, it being completed at a cost of about two thousand dol- 
lars. The first class leader in the new church was Milton 
James. The church was dedicated in 1870. 

The following pastors have served this society: Reverend 
Roberts, one year; Reverend Berry, one year; Reverend Phil- 
lips, two years; H. Wallace, one year; R. Freshwater, one 
year; Reverend Conley, two years; Reverend Faut, three , 
years; C. F. Johnson, two years;*W. B. Taggart, two years; 
James Barnes, two years; A. E. Thomas, two years; E. 8. 
Tompkins, four years; N. W. Wagar, one year, 1893; E. D. 
Smith, five years; J. W. Dowds, three years; Fred E. Baker, 
one vear, eight months; N. HE. Davis, two years, eight months ; 
E. E. Loose, seven months; L. R. Akers, four years, and the 
present pastor, L. A. Ensley, was appointed in September, 
1911. The society has been connected with the Nevada charge 
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since 1887. The society has about eighty members and wields 
great influence for righteousness in the community. 

The following compose the official board: Neil Gardner, 
Charles Rosnich, U. G. Lambright, J. C. Beidleman, Conrad 
Gilliland, George Armstrong, Mrs. J. C. Beidleman, Wim. 
Walton, James Sankey. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP 


Jackson is bounded on the north by Richland township, 
on the east by Mifflin township, on the south by Marseilles 
township and part of Hardin county, and on the west by 
Hardin county. 

Jackson township, which comprises townships 3 and 4 
south, range 12 east, received its name in honor of Andrew 
Jackson, seventh president of the United States. It hes in 
the southwest part of Wyandot county and was at one time 
a component part of Hardin county, being a portion of the 
township lying west of it in said county, and organized some 
time before its annexation to Wyandot, on the erection of 
the latter in 1845, in which year it was detached from Hardin. 

Jackson sommnenniip presented many obstacles to the first 
settlers, owing to the heavy timbers covering it and the level 
ahem of its surface. Owing to these conditions, the set- 
tlement of the township was rather slow, but time, eee 
and perseverance have converted the forest into a fine agri- 
cultural garden. Drainage has done much for the township, 
and it is how second to none in the county. 

Several small tributaries of the Sandusky river have their 
sources in this township. Three running eastward take birth 
—the most northerly one in section 10; the next southward, in 
section 23, on 8. F. Walker’s farm, and the most southerly, 
also in section 23. The two first mentioned unite on section 
13, and the stream shortly afterward leaves Jackson on sec- 
tion 13, for Mifflin township; the third stream leaves Jack- 
son for Mifflin on section 13, and the two meeting in the lat- 
ter township form what is known as Oak Run. Three streams 
running southeast have their sources—the most northerly 
about sections 28 and 33, flowing southeast till it crosses the 
northwest corner of Marseilles township (where it adjoins 
section 34), then entering Jackson township again, courses 
southward and unites on section 3 south, with the next south- 
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erly run, which rises in Hardin county, enters Jackson in 
section 4 south, flows east and southeast, and, before bidding 
adieu to Jackson township; the third and most southerly 
stream, which also rises in Hardin county, flowing northeast 
and east, adds its quota to the two first streams in the’ south- 
east corner of section 3 south, at which point the trio, now 
unified, enters Marseilles township when it babbles onward 
to its goal under the euphonious title ‘‘Little Tymochtee 
Creek.’’ There are a few smaller runs in the extreme northern 
part of the township, but they are comparatively insignificant. 
They all ultimately, however, serve to swell the Sandusky 
river, each modest little stream being quite as indus- 
trious and honest on its journey to its final destination as its 
more pretentious and noisy neighbor. It will thus be seen 
that for the most part this township is well watered. Good, 
substantial roads intersect the township from all points of 
the compass, the first cut and first regularly laid out being 
the Findlay & Marion road. 

The first election held in Jackson township was at the 
house of Isaac Yarian, on which occasion there were twelve 
voters present. The first death in the township was that of 
Elijah Warner. For groceries, dry goods, ete., the early set- 
tlers had to go to Marseilles village, in the same township, or 
to Patterson, in Hardin county. An early settler. narrated 
that when they had any milling to be done, they had to go a 
distance of twenty miles, often through mud and slush to buy 
a bushel or so of corn, which they had to carry to a horse-mill 
to get ground, and then perhaps have to wait twenty-four 
hours for the grist to be ground. And after a hard day’s work, 
their rest at night would be disturbed by the frightful and 
incessant howling of ferocious wild beasts. 

The first school was held in section 15, and the first school- 
house was built in 1840. The first school teacher was Hen- 
rietta Henderson. 

The first white settler in Jackson township was old Mr. 
Hooey. Thomas C. Beaven and his son, Henry, came in 1826. 
Henry 8. Bowers, born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, in 
1805, came to this township in 1832, traveling a distance of 
_ 350 miles with his family in a covered wagon. He entered 
350 acres of land, and was the second settler in Jackson town- 
ship. J. D. Bowers, born in New York state in 1824, came 
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to this township with his father, Henry S. Bowers, in 1832. 
He was a leading farmer of the county, residing on section 36. 
John Abbott, a married man with a family of six children, 
born in New York State, came in 1833, settling on section 3. 
Samuel M. Burnett, born February 19, 1820, in New York 
State, came to Wyandot county, with his parents, Elisha and 
Polly (Howe) Burnett, in 1834, and settled in this township. 

John Vanorsdall came in 1834; John Flower and Jacob 
Derringer in 1835; Abraham Dean, born August 10, 1808, in 
Cayuga county, New York, came with his family to this 
county and settled in this township in 1836; he died Octo- 
ber 20, 1873. William Fitch came in 1837. Walter Sanford, 
another of the pioneers, was born in New York in 1832, and 
came to this township not many years after. Other settlers 
of that period were Thomas Shank, James McDaniels, Isaac 
Yorringer, Christian Roof, John Fink and Elisha Burnett, 
who died in 1872, at the patriarchal age of ninety-eight years. 
At a later day came John Sturm, an Albright preacher, Rich- 
ard Bainbridge, a local Methodist Episcopal preacher, Dr. 
Cope, Thomas Scott, Abraham Tilberry, Joseph Barns, Isaac 
Lane, A. H. Vanorsdall, Walter Simmonson and others. 

As was customary in all early settlements, preachings in 
the primitive times of Jackson township for the most part 
were held in some convenient schoolhouse, or more fre- 
quently, in the cabins of the pioneers. In this section the 
earliest expounders of the Gospel were John Sturm, an Al- 
bright preacher of some merit as an orator, and Richard Bain- 
bridge, an adherent of the Methodist Episcopal church. The 
- first regular place of worship attended was ‘‘Shiloh,’’ of the 
Christian Union denomination, located on section 3. 

The Church of God, sometimes called ‘‘Kkirby Bethel,’ 
within the precinct of Kirby village, was organized in 1855 
by Moses Coates, missionary of the Church of God in Ohio, 
at the residence of James Warren. 


KIRBY. 


The village of Kirby is situated in the northeast corner of 
Jackson township, and was surveyed by Dr. J. H. Williams 
for M. H. Kirby. The Pennsylvania railroad passes through 
the village. It has become quite a prosperous place, and is 
surrounded by a fine agricultural and stock raising district. 


CATHOLIC 


HOOL AND CHURCH, KIRBY ~ 
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It was laid out in 1854, and the first store was kept by Philip 
and Frederick Hineman. The present population is about 
two hundred. 


MARSEILLES TOWNSHIP 


There is no better soil in the county than that found in this 
township, and is especially adapted to wheat and other grains. 
The forest and prairie lands required sometime to clear and 
drain, but it now shows evidence of the fruitfulness of the 
land under the care of the agriculturist, as is attested by its 
very many prosperous farms. | 

This township, which comprises township 4 south, ranges 
12 and 18 east, is what is termed a fractional township, being 
longer, by an average of five miles from east to west, than it 
is in breadth from north to south. It was organized in 1824. 
Part of it was formerly Grand township, Marion county, and 
part was separated from Goshen township, Hardin county, 
by the erection of Wyandot county in 1845, when it derived 
its name from its chief village, Marseilles. It is bounded on 
the north by Jackson and Mifflin townships; on thé east by 
Pitt township; on the south by Marion and Hardin counties, 
and on the west by Hardin county and Jackson township. 

The principal stream that pursues its meandering course 
through Marseilles township is known as 'l'ymochtee creek. 
Entering from Marion county, on the farm of Frederick Fehl. 
in the southeast corner of section 17, the creek takes an al- 
most due northerly course, and, after skirting the western 
limits of Marseilles village, it passes through sections 8 and 
5 in a somewhat serpentine manner, and makes its exit into 
Mifflin township on the farm of Isaac Johnson, in sec- 
tion 5. Most of the tributaries which give birth to the 
Tymochtee have their sources in the northwest quarter of 
Marion county; some of them rise in Hardin county, and the 
Little Tymochtee, which pours its water into its more preten- 
tious namesake in Marion county, has its genesis partly in 
Hardin county and partly in Jackson township. The main 
artery of this tributary peragrates the western portion of 
Marseilles township from northwest to southeast, entering at 
the southwest corner of section 2 west, and in passing through 
the northeast quarter of section 11 west, it picks up a stream- 
let (which has its rise in Hardin county, flowing northeast), 
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and, after coursing through sections 12 west, 13 west and 18, 
it forsakes this township on the farm of Adam M. Hartle, at 
a point where the old Bellefontaine road crosses it on the 
southern edge of section 18. A small bend of one of the feed- 
ers of the Little Tymochtee dodges across the northwest cor- 
ner of section 10 west, on the farm of James B. Pool, and other 
than a rill that rises in the west of section 7, on the farm of 
Michael Bower, and trills eastward into Tymochtee creek at 
Marseilles village. There is no other stream of any moment 
in the township. 

The first highway to be regularly laid out, in this town- 
ship, was the State or Bellefontaine road in 1822, which en- 
ters from Mifflin township in section 4, and, after traversing 
the township in a southwesterly direction and passing through 
Marseilles village, it enters Marion county at the southern 
edge of section 18. Two roads enter from Pitt township in 
the east at sections 1 and 13 respectively, the more northerly 
of which runs about due-west, and strikes Jackson township 
at section 2 west; the other road leads due west till it reaches 
the western edge of section 16, when it proceeds due north a 
short distance; then due west again for a quarter of a mile; 
then northwest till it terminates in Marseilles village. From 
the -old Bellefontaine road two other diverge, one leading 
northwest into Jackson township, and the other taking a some- 
what irregular route northwest, west and southwest, into 
Hardin county. 

One of the first settlers in the township was Samuel Simp- 
son, who was born in 1815 and located here in 1821. In his 
association with the Indians, he learned to speak their lan- 
guage, and still possesses that acquirement. Garrett Fitz- 
gerald; a native of Virginia and a married man with a family 
of seven children, settled in the southeast quarter section in 
1822. In the same year came David and Jerry Terry. In 
1823, William Renick, a native of Virginia, and Charles Cros- 
berry; in 1824, Thomas Wallace; in 1825, A. Renick, James 
Brown, Robert Ward, Richard Lee, Harvey Buckmeister, Col- 
onel Hunt, William Bowsher, Anthony Bowsher, David Harp- 
ster, David Miller. In 1826, Daniel and Samuel Straw and 
Joseph Parish; John Heckathorn came in 1828, and Maj. 
Hugh Long, a tanner, located in the village of Marseilles in 
1832. He was born in West Liberty, Virginia, April 12, 1794, 
and served in the War of 1812 as a member of a Light Horse 
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Company, commanded by Capt. Ichabod Nye, of Knox county. 
They camped on what is now known as ‘‘Armstrong’s Bot- 
tom,’’ about two miles south of Upper Sandusky. When 
Major Long came to engage in the business of tanning in Mar- 
seilles in 1832, Charles Merriman owned the only frame house 
in the village, which then consisted of some six or eight cabins. 
The Major filled, in his lifetime, nearly every township office, 
and he did much toward building up the village to what it 
now is. During the latter years of his life, he drew a pension 
from the government for his services. 

John Fehl, a native of Pennsylvania, was born September 
1, 1792; came to this township in 1834, and entered eighty 
acres of land. He was the father of nine children. His death 
occurred July 8, 1871. Mrs. Fehl, his widow, was born April 
16, 1794. 

Alexander Pool, born in Pennsylvania in July, 1799, came 
to Marseilles township in the spring of 1834, and entered 
eighty acres of land. He died December 24, 1880. John W. 
Kennedy settled in Marseilles in 1835. 

In 1823 the first schoolhouse was built in the township. 
It was of hewed logs with puncheon floors and greased paper 
windows. The first teacher was Jerry Terry, and the second 
one was Silas Unten. The first election held in this town- 
ship, then known as Grand township, was held in the village 
of Marseilles in 1829. The first white child was born in this 
township in 1832. The first wedding was in 1844, the con- 
tracting parties being Samuel Simpson and Ann H. Kennedy. 
The first death was that of John Crosberry, in 1826. Dr. 
Westbrook is said to have been the first physician in the town- 
ship. Before any stores were opened here, settlers had to go 
to Upper Sandusky, West Liberty or Bellefontaine for their 
supplies. Charles Merriman opened the first store in the 
township. The first sawmill and grist mill stood on section 
17, and were driven by Tymochtee creek water power. The 
remains of some Indian camps were found in sections 8 and 
IG 


MARSEILLES 


About the year 1827, Garrett Fitzgerald, a native of Vir- 
ginia, who emigrated to this county in 1825, and entered 
eighty acres of land in section 8, this township, laid out a 
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small town on said section, which he called Burlington, sit- 
uated on the north of and adjoining the south line of section 
8. In 1828, Josiah Robinson, also a Virginian, who emigrated 
to this county and settled in Antrim township in 1822, and 
who a few years later became owner of 160 acres of land in 
Marseilles township, section 17, also laid out a small town in 
his section, which he named Marseilles. In 1845, C. Merri- 
man, owning a small strip of land lying between and adjoin- 
ing ‘‘Burlington’”’ and ‘‘Marseilles,’’ a little later laid out 
another addition, and the entire village soon became the Mar- 
seilles village of to day. 

About 1837, William Welsh opened out a small grocery 
store, which he carried on a short time and then sold out to 
Joseph Shilling, who occupied the store mainly as a saloon. 
In 1847, Charles Merriman built on lot 10, Robinson’s addi- 
tion, a two-story brick block, 22 x 40, where he conducted a 
general merchandise business for a few years, when his son, 
Calvin Davis, succeeded him and continued several years. 
until Shaver Bros. came into possession. The latter firm 
built, in 1857, on lot 10, a two-story frame business room, 
where they carried on mercantile trade for about two years, 
and then closed out their stock, sold their property to John 
Fehl, and removed to Delaware. Fehl sold this property to 
Dr. Gates, who disposed of same soon after to J. O. Stude- 
baker, who resold about 1881 to Dr. Gates. 

The first house in the village was erected by Garrett Fitz- 
gerald on lot No. 12, Fitzgerald’s addition. It was a round- 
log, single story building, 16 x 18 feet, used as a dwelling 
house for many years, and of which nothing now remains, a 
frame house having been built on the same lot in 1836, by 
Solomon Adams. The first store was built in 1828, on lot 
11, Robinson’s addition, by Merriman & Terry, a 20 x 32-feet 
structure of hewed logs, in which the firm carried on a gen- 
eral merchandising business with a stock representing $1,000 
capital. This partnership continued but a short time, Mr. 
Terry retiring from the firm and devoting his attention to 
real estate business and general agriculture, Later on, Wil- 
ham Carey formed a partnership with C. H. Merriman in 
mercantile business, and, in 1834, built a new business room, 
the first frame building in the village, 22 x 44 feet, on lot 24, 
Robinson’s addition. This partnership continued until 1844, 
when they sold out to Jacob Shaffer, who again sold out to 
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Long & Kennedy, who carried on the business until 1850, and 
were then bought out by 8. Potter who also disposed of his 
interest two years later to Knibloe & Norton, who sold out 
to Lewis Merriman and who, in a few years, took into part- 
nership B. F’. Kennedy. After another few years, Merriman 
retired and Kennedy continued alone until 1883, when he sold 
out to Robert Linsey. 

In 1852 a fine, frame, five-story flour-mill, 40x50 feet, was 
built at a cost of $12,000, by a joint-stock company of whom 
Charles Merriman, Long & Kennedy, Dr. William Chesney 
and Dr. Irvin were the principal stockholders, which mill did 
a good business for many years. 

About 1860, a large frame carding mill, 30 x 50 feet, was | 
erected by William Weber, of Delaware, and conducted suc- 
cessfully for several years. 

The village is situated on T'ymochtee creek and the old 
Bellefontaine road, one-half being in section 8 and the other 
half in section 17. 

A little to the northeast of Marseilles, is pointed out the 
spot where Simon Kenton was made to run the gauntlet by the 
Wyandot Indians. 

The Marseilles of today is an enterprising village of about 
two hundred and fifty inhabitants, and it has splendid schools 
with an enrollment of over seventy pupils. 


MIFFLIN TOWNSHIP 


The topography of Mifflin township and the general qual- 
ity of the soil have much in common with the surrounding 
townships, and its productiveness is in no wise behind, corn, 
wheat, grass and all root crops being well up to the average. 
Considerable attention has been given to the raising of stock, 
all testifying to the prosperity of the husbandmen. 

This township, which embodies township 3 south, range 
13 east, was under the civil jurisdiction of Crawford county 
before the erection of Wyandot, though it was within the res; 
ervation. The township assumed its present dimensions in 
1845, the sale of the reserve taking place in 1843. It is 
bounded qn the north by Salem township, on the east by Pitt 
and Crane townships, on the south by Marseilles, and on the 
west by Jackson. The Wyandot Reservation line-in Mifflin 


ran from the north, parallel with and about a mile and a 
Vol. I-23 
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quarter from the western boundary line of the township, 
through sections 5, 8, 17, 20 and 29, as far as Tymochtee creek 
in section 32, thence eastward, parallel with and about three- 
quarters of a mile from the southern boundary of the town- 
ship through sections 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36. 

Among the first settlers in Mifflin township were Samuel 
Stansberry, born in 1806, who came to this township in 1830 
and entered eighty acres of land. James Halstead also set- 
tled in this township in 1880. 

John Clinger moved with his family to this county in 1830 
and settled in Mifflin township, where he purchased eighty 
acres, which he cleared and occupied till his death, which oc- 
curred November 18, 1880. 

Others that came about this period were: Wilford Whaley 
(born August 25, 1822), Andrew J. Kail, John Haner (born 
in New York), John Farmer, Daniel and Israel Straw, Abram 
Clark, William Bowsher, Hanson Hooker, Henry and Philip 
Haner, David Young, James, William and John Irvin, Alex- 
ander McCleary, John Hankins, Wolford Whaley, John 
Farthing, Andrew and Isaac Farmer, John Henry, Jacob 
Leonard, John Ackley, Richard Parlet, Thomas Hendrick- 
son, James Gibson, Martin Dickens, Daniels and his son Jul- 
ius, David Bowen, Sr. (a native of Pennsylvania; moved to 
this county'in 1835, and June 17, same year, settled in Mifflin 
township; on the farm on which he located stood an old In- 
dian tavern.) From 1835 to 1839 came Wesley Davenport and 
Mr. Brown (who laid out Brownstown), Richard Lee, Wil- 
lam Lee, James O’Neil, Tunis Ten Eyck, Adam Smith, Moses 
Ricker, John A. Swartz, Jacob Hollanshead, Daniel Pierson, 
Walter Simerson, Thomas Snider, Abraham Clark and Cor- 
nelius Young. 

The first elections in Mifflin were held at Brown’s Cor- 
ners, later known as Brownstown, never regularly laid out, 
where there was in days of yore an inn in which refresh- 
ments for man and beast, more especially man, were dis- 
pensed, and it was no unusual thing at the organization of 
the township, at which time there was a great deal of travel, 
to find the ‘‘Corner Inn’ and the trading-house that also 
stood there crowded with wayfarers on their way to Henry, 
Hancock or Hardin counties. The first settler at Browns- 
town was the individual after whom it was named, and who 
lived there about three years, then moved away. Early set- 
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tlers had to go to Upper Sandusky and Tiffin for their sup- 
ples, until the first store in Mifflin was opened up, which was 
in Brownstown, kept by Daniel Straw. 

The first sawmill erected in the township was on Tymoch- 
tee creek, in section 8. 

The first physician is said to have been Dr. Cover, and the 
first cabinet-maker Daniel Straw. 

The first school held in the township was in the traditional 
primitive ‘‘temple of learning,’’ located in this case on the 
land of Martin Dickens, two miles east of Brownstown. 
Among the early teachers may be mentioned William Harri- 
son, Benjamin Olney, William Jones and Nancy M: Swartz. 

The old Bellfontaine road, which was cut by the troops 
under General Harrison in 1812, enters Mifflin township from 
Pitt township, on section 13, through a corner of which it 
passes, thence through sections 24, 23, 26 and 27, and enters 
Marseilles township at section 33, after: traversing in a 
southwest direction. Another road enters on the east, on 
section 36, leading due west into Jackson township, on section - 
31. From this highway a branch strikes off on _ sec- 
tion 32, leading north and northwest, and also entering 
Jackson on section 30. Other roads traverse the township 
to and from all the cardinal points of the compass. 

The township is watered by a number of streams, brooks 
and rivulets, but the main stream of all is Tymochtee creek, 
which enters the township from Marseilles in section 32, and 
courses through a number of sections ere it bids adieu to 
the township on its way to the Sandusky river. Of the many 
tributaries to the channel of Tymochtee in this township, 
Warpole Run is the chief, connecting with it from the south- 
east in the northwest quarter of section 10, and the several 
veins that contribute toward its existence have their sources 
in sections 34, 26 and 25 respectively, and in Pitt township, 
from which latter two streams, one named St. James’ Run, 
emanate. Sugar Run rises in section 17, flows nearly due 
north and unites with Tymochtee in the extreme west of sec- 
tion 3. Oak Run has its birth in Jackson township, enter- 
ing Mifflin in section 18, and another in section 19. A small 
reinforcement meets Oak Run just as it is about leaving 
Mifflin for Salem township, in the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 4. Besides these tributaries mentioned, there are seven 
or eight streamlets, all adding their mite to the whole. 
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Previous to any church building being erected in Mifflin 
township, services in the early settlement were held in 
school houses or in the cabins of the settlers. 

Methodist Episcopal church, Wesley chapel, held their 
first meetings here in the winter of 1858-59, at Swartz’s 
school house, and the society was organized in the winter 
of 1859, with about forty members. Their first church 
building was the first church building in the township. It 
was a frame structure and cost about $800, and was located 
in the southeast corner of section 15. 

Methodist Episcopal church, Salem chapel, held its first 
meetings in this township in a log school house near Par- 
lett’s corners, in 1857, and an organization was formed a year 
later with about twenty members. The first church building 
erected by this congregation in this township was named 
Salem Chapel, in the northwest corner of section 32, a brick 
structure, 32 x 40 feet, at a cost of $2,000. 

The history of St. Mary’s Catholic congregation, Kirby, 
dates back to 1860, at which time a number of Catholic fam- 
ilies had located at Kirby and vicinity. These first settlers 
were visited at intervals by the Rev. Father P. Henneberry 
of New Riegel, Ohio, religious services being held in private 
houses. 

In 1863 the building of a church was planned by the lit- 
tle congregation. Mr. Frees donated six lots bounded by 
Main and Jackson streets, and Mr. George Thiel, one of the 
church trustees, collected the necessary funds. The church, 
a little frame structure, was built in 1865 and dedicated June - 
14, 1873, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland. 

The Kirby congregation was at first attended as a mission 
from New Riegel, and later on from Upper Sandusky and 
Bucyrus. The following pastors were successively in 
charge: The Rev. G. Spierings, Rev. Jos. Reinhardt, Rev. 
A. Gerardin, Rev. G. Peter, Rev. Chas. Braschler, Rev. D. 
ZAinsmayer. 

In July, 1875, the Rev. Father Jos. Rosenberg was ap-’ 
pointed first resident pastor of St. Mary’s congregation. 
He enlarged the church and made a number of improve- 
ments. Under his successor, the Rev. Father John G. Mizer, 
St. Mary’s school was opened in September, 1880. In April, 
1882, were bought three acres of land outside the town of 
Kirby in Mifflin township, to serve as a cemeter7, thus end- 
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ing the use of the burying ground in the rear of the church. 

With the growth of the Catholic population the want of a 
larger church was felt. In 1888 Mr. Paul Bricker donated 
three lots immediately north of the original parish prop- 
erty, on which the new church was to be erected. 

The Rey. Father Fr. L. Hultgen assumed the pastorate 
of St. Mary’s congregation in January, 1890. In April of 
the same year the foundation for the new church was com- 
menced. The cornerstone was laid June 15, 1890, and the 
church was completed in the fall of 1891. The building 
committee was composed of Mr. G. Thiel, Mr. Nich. Miller, 
Mr. Chas. Riedlinger, Mr. John Muller, Mr. E. Bremeyer, 
Mr. L. Wagner, Mr. J. Rall, Mr. J. Peiffer. Architect and 
builder is Mr. B. Kokence. The church is built of brick and 
generously trimmed with sandstone. Its dimensions are, 
width fifty-six feet, length, one hundred and four feet. 
Great was the joy of pastor and congregation on the day 
of its dedication for religious services, Nov. 22, 1891. They 
had indeed erected a beautiful temple to Almighty God. 

In 1903 the Rev. Father Hultgen was transferred to 
Tiffin and succeeded by the Rev. Father Jos. Gerz. During 
his pastorate a neat frame school and pastoral residence were 
built, thus making the building outfit of the congregation 
complete. 

In October, 1909, the Rev. Father Jos. Gerz was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Father J. B. Heinen in the pastoral 
charge. For a number of years the Kirby pastors had at- 
tended St. Joseph’s Catholic mission, Salem township. In 
September, 1912, however, the mission was detached from 
Kirby by Rt. Rev. Bishop Jos. Schrembs of Toledo, who thus 
gave again to St. Mary’s congregation the privilege of hav- 
ing regular religious services on all Sundays and Holy Days. 

No debt encumbers at present the beautiful parish prop- 
erty, the last obligation having been paid off in the fall of 
1912. The families that make up St. Mary’s congregation 
number seventy-five, living in the town of Kirby, and in 
Salem, Mifflin, Jackson and Richland townships. 


PITT TOWNSHIP 


Pitt township derives its name from a Mr.: Pitt who 
resided within the township at the time of its organization, 
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and who removed here from New Jersey in 1822. This 
township is one of the most flourishing in Wyandot county, 
and the remarkable progress made in its social and material 
interests is well illustrated when the present prosperous 
condition of the township is compared with what it was at 
its formation. 

The portion of Wyandot county designated by the above 
title was formed at the organization of the county in 1845. 
It is composed of twelve sections which formerly belonged to 
Salt Rock township, Marion county, and the remainder from 
the reservation. It is one of the southern townships of the 
county, being bounded on the south by Marion county, on 
the west by Marseilles and Mifflin townships, on the north 
by Crane township, and on the east by Antrim township. 

Pitt is one of the most fertile townships of the county, 
a large portion of its area being made up of prairie land. 
The Sandusky river enters near the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 25, and flows in a tortuous, general northwest direction, 
leaving the township at the northwest corner of section 15, 
while the Little Sandusky creek enters near the center of 
the township on the south, and flows north, being joined by 
Honey Run from the east near the southern line of section 
30, and uniting with ‘‘Big’’ Sandusky near the center of 
section 26. These streams water the eastern half of the 
township, which is also favored by several flowing springs. 
The western portion of the township is drained by several 
small streams. 

The first thoroughfare laid out in this township was es- 
tablished prior to 1821, and was known as the Columbus & 
Sandusky road. It extended through sections 1, 35, 26, 
27, 22, 15 and 16, and it was by this route the first settlers 
‘reached the Indian Mill above Upper Sandusky and the 
town of Delaware, where they were accustomed to go for 
supphes. They also went to the town of Fremont to obtain 
supplies and get their ‘‘milling’’ done. In 1889, the first 
sawmill run by water-power was constructed on section 35 
by Thomas Holmes, and in 1844 this same enterprising gen- 
tleman built a grist mill, run also by water-power, on the 
Sandusky river in section 26. 

There are two villages in this township—Little Sandusky 
and Harpster. The village of Little Sandusky was origi- 
nally established by the Indians, and Harpster was formerly 
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known as Fowler. Both of these towns will be given further 
notice in another chapter. The town of Bowsherville was 
platted in thirty-four lots at an early date in the history of 
the township, but it never prospered and has no place on 
the map today. 

At this late day it is difficult to state just who the first 
settler in Pitt township was. John Wilson, a native of New 
York state, is reported to have located here in 1820, being 
the first white man to call the locality his home, but it is 
also stated that Walter Woolsey came here in the spring 
of the same year. The former was a married man with eight 
children, and the latter was a bachelor, also from York state. 
He built a little log cabin in Little Sandusky in 1820, but 
in his maturer years he married. 

It is also stated that Ebenezer Roseberry, a somewhat 
noted hunter and frontier sportsman, located in the southern 
part of the township as early as 1818, though it is not quite 
certain that any white man ventured to raise his cabin in 
that locality as early as that date. For 1820, we find the 
names of Ora Bellis, William and Samuel Morral and Ne- 
hemiah Staley; and in 1821 there appeared re-enforcements 
in the persons of Jacob Snyder, David H. Bargley, George 
Johns and Peter Bowsher. Anthony Bowsher was also one 
of the first settlers. He was born in Union county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1800, and grew up, so to speak, on the frontier, 
the family moving from Pennsylvania to Ohio in an early 
day, and settling near Circleville, Pickaway county. An- 
thony was married in the fall of 1818, and in the spring of 
1819 settled in this township, built a small cabin on ‘‘Gar- 
bland,’’ and with one Staley, his father-in-law began im- 
proving eighty acres of land, which was surveyed during 
that year. In 1828, Major Bowsher, as he was latterly 
called, erected a building at Bowsherville, and began keep- 
‘ing a hotel and a store, which occupations he continued for 
forty years. He had a race track and for many years 
Bowsherville was a favorite rendezvous for sportsmen of this 
and adjoining counties. Among others said to have located 
in Pitt township in the early twenties were Alexander 
Frazier, Cornelius Wilson, Michael Harmon and Jacob 
Brewer. 

In the spring of 1820, John Wilson built a. log cabin 
eighteen feet square in Little Sandusky. and this was prob- 
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ably the first clapboard roof put up in the township. The 
first schools were taught in a log cabin on Section 10, the 
house having formerly been occupied by Anthony Bowsher 
as a dwelling. William Brown, of New Jersey, was the first 
school teacher. In 1824, the first school building in the 
township was erected on Michael Harmon’s land, the north- 
east quarter of Section 11, and here Mr. Brown taught at 
intervals for seven or eight years. Other early teachers were 
William Howe and Mary Howe. Ora Bellis established the 
first store in Pitt township, at Little Sandusky, as early as 
1820. 

The German Reformed church of Pitt township is now 
known as Emanuel Reformed church. It was organized in 
1852. The first meeting of the society was held at the home 
of John Kepler, on Section 12, in 1850. The church was 
organized with about twenty-five members. In 1854 the so- 
ciety built a frame building, on the southwest quarter of 
Section 12, the structure. being 25x35 feet in dimensions, and 
costing about $700. In 1872, this old church building was 
succeeded by a new one, a comfortable brick building, cost- 
ing $2,300, with dimensions of 35x50 feet. This church is 
now and has been for at least a number of years served by 
the same pastor as the Trinity Reformed church at Upper 
Sandusky. It is in a prosperous condition. 

The Methodist Episcopal church at Bowsherville was or- 
ganized in 1853, meetings being held in school houses until 
1859, when a church building was erected on the northwest 
quarter of Section 6. It was a frame building 30x40 feet. 
The society organized with about thirty or forty members. 

The society known as the Fowler Methodist Episcopal 
church was’ organized about 1853, and was originally made 
up of members from the Bowsherville society and a few from 
Little Sandusky. In 1878-79 they erected a church building, 
of brick, 40x60, at a cost of $5,000. 


HARPSTER 


The thriving little village of Harpster is located on the 
Hocking Valley railroad, about seven miles south of Upper 
Sandusky. It was founded in 1876 by David Harpster and 
John Wood. The town was originally known as Fowler, the 
name having been changed some twenty yearsago. Its growth, 
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while moderate and conservative, has been steady, and the 
population in 1910 was 239. Its business interests are alive 
and up to date and it possesses a splendid sytem of public 
schools. 

The old town of Fowler derived its name from C. R. 
Fowler, who had lands adjoining the town. The village was 
located near the center of the township, just south of the old 
Wyandot reservation line. The first store in the village was 
established by David Harpster, who erected several buildings 
in the place. 


LITTLE SANDUSKY 


_ Little Sandusky was an old Indian village ere the whites 
settled what is now Pitt township. The Indians opened a 
trading post here as early as 1818. The village was laid out 
by the whites in 1830. 

Little Sandusky is situated on the banks of thé Little San- 
dusky creek near the Indian reservation, and was once an 
important trading post. Before the days of railroads, it had 
a daily line of stages which ran between Columbus and Detroit, 
and the prospects for its future greatness seemed quite flat- 
tering; but the march of time and the decree of fate gave it 
rivals in sister towns which taxed its vitality more than it 
could endure and prosper beneath, and the result has been 
an existence of mediocrity, both in the number of its inhabi- 
tants and the extent of its commerce. 

The first house erected in the village was built by John 
Wilson in 1820. It was made of round logs, was eighteen feet 
square, and is now used for astable. In the same year, Walter 
Woolsey also erected a log cabin, somewhat smaller, in the 
village. It is stated in the beginning of this chapter that Ora 
Bellis conducted a store in Little Sandusky in 1820. This 
was while it was yet an Indian village. After the town was 
regularly laid out, the first business room was built by Cor- 
nelius Wilson in 1830. He kept a sort of hotel and general 
store, and continued in the business for fifteen years. 

The first white child born in the village was Henrietta, 
daughter of Joseph and Clilorine Wilson, May 27, 1822, then 
the only white family in the place. 

The Little Sandusky of today has about two hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, a general store, a Methodist Episcopal church 
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and schools which are up to date. Besides being one of the 
most historic towns in Wyandot county it has very romantic 
surroundings. 


RIDGE TOWNSHIP 


In the first settlement of Ridge township there were no 
established roads, and this was the cause of much inconven- 
ience to the settlers. The first regular road constructed was 
what was called the Mount Blanchard road, as was designated 
by the commissioners’ report. Supplies were obtained from 
Upper Sandusky, Findlay and Sandusky City, and the thor- 
oughfares leading to these points constituted the chief lines 
of regular travel till the sectional roads were legally estab- 
lished. 

At the organization of this county in 1845, the portion 
now known as Ridge township was existing under the title 
of Amanda, in Hancock- county. It is a fractional township 
containing but fifteen sections, and was annexed to this county 
at the above date, deriving its name from the high limestone 
ridge which extends across its northern part. It is bounded 
on the east by Crawford township, on the south by Richland, 
and on the west and north by Hancock county. The southern 
portion of the township is comparatively low, and was once 
covered with a heavy growth of timber—beech, sugar maple, 
ash and walnut—much of which still remains, though the work 
of improvement is going on rapidly. With the present drain- 
age, large crops of wheat are being harvested from these lands, 
that at one time were supposed to be adapted to corn raising 
only. The northern part is of an entirely different makeup, 
both as to soil and surface feature. It is considerably elevated 
above the south half of the township, the soil consisting of 
a sandy loam, with clay base (white and yellow), and is espe- 
cially adapted to the raising of wheat, an interest closely 
looked after by its inhabitants. 

The first white man to locate in Ridge township was Will- 
iam Homan, who located here with a wife and five children 
in 1832-33. He was followed soon after by Andrew Bates, 
with a wife and three children. In 1834, Jacob Jackson came 
to the township. He was born in Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
but had removed with his parents to Ohio in 1822. George 
Greek was one of the few struggling pioneers in 1836. He 
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was a native of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, but he had 
removed with his parents to Lancaster, Ohio, in 1816, where 
he grew to manhood. James Hunter came in 1836, from Fair- 
field county, this state. Casper Updegraff was one of the 
early settlers, and located in the township about 1840. He 
was a man of great physical power and endurance, and did 
much hard labor. Another pioneer was Benjamin Fickle, 
who came from Pennsylvania to this township in 1841. Among 
those coming to the township at a little later date were Solo; 
mon Bocher, James Wohlgamuth, Joel Chesebrough and 
Henry Brown. 

The first grist mill was located on section 14, and was 
operated by Isaac Wohlgamuth. It was a horse mill, and 
was established in 1848. It has long since been out of com- 
mission. The first saw mill was erected by John Long, in 
about 1836. It was run by water, and was constructed on the 
old upright plan. Progress soon compelled the old mill to 
cease operations. The first store was established by Eli Ragon, 
at what at that time promised to be a prosperous village— 
Ridgeville—but never reached much beyond the platting of 
its twenty-four lots. The town of Jamestown was also plat- 
ted with twenty-four lots, but never assumed the dignity of 
a village. 

The first schools in the township were held in the dwell- 
ings of the settlers, one of these being that of George Greek, 
and Deby Martin was the first teacher. When the log school- 
house near Mr. Greek’s residence was erected, among the first 
teachers was Jacob Newman Free, then a brilliant young col- 
legiate, later known as the ‘Immortal J. N.’’ Other early 
teachers were Benjamin Burnapp, Samuel Updegraff and 
Isabel Thompson. 

The Methodist Episcopal church organized a society in 
this township as early as 1834, although meetings were held 
prior to this by the adherents of this faith in dwelling houses 
and in the log schoolhouse west of the cemetery. In 1835-36, 
. they erected a log church building, which later was supplanted 
by a frame structure, costing $1,200, and named Bethel. 

A Methodist Protestant church was organized in this town- 
ship in 1866-67, by the Reverend Evans, who had for a time 
previous held services in the ‘‘Greek’’ schoolhouse, and here 
it was that the organization was effected, there being at that 
time about thirty members enrolled. They erected a church 
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building, but later it was abandoned, owing to dissentions 
among the members. 

An organization of the Lutheran denomination was formed 
in this township in about 1838 or 1839. They erected a log 
building which was afterwards weather boarded. The mem- 
bers of the Reformed church gave their assistance. Some 
trouble later arose. In 1862-63 the Reformed society erected 
a frame structure at a cost of one thousand, six hundred 
dollars. | 

Ridge is the smallest township in Wyandot, and lies in the 
northwest corner of the county. The southwest corner of 
Big Spring Indian reservation extended into this township. 
The Northern Ohio railroad runs through Ridge but has no 
station in the township. 


RICHLAND TOWNSHIP 


This township derives its name from the richness of its 
soil, a soil bountifully provided with qualities that yield to 
the diligent and prudent tiller of the land a rich and gener- 
ous return for his labors. 

Richland is bounded on the north, for three miles from east 
to west, by Ridge township, and for the remaining two miles 
by Hancock county; on the east by Salem township; on the 
south for four miles from east to west by Jackson township, 
for the remaining mile by Hardin county; on the west by 
Hancock county. Having already spoken of the alimental 
properties of the soil, it can be safely further said of Rich- 
land that it ranks among the foremost townships of Wvandot 
county as an agricultural section, and as a field for stock- 
raising purposes it is not a whit behind. The township is 
studded with prosperous farms, well drained (for the drains 
or ditches here are most extensive, some of them spreading 
completely across the township), incumbered with but little 
timber, and inhabited by a wide-awake, thriving and contented 
people. | 

The streams in this township are not many, nor of any 
degree of magnitude, and their rarity is not to be complained 
of as the soil is sufficiently saturated with moisture to be inde- 
pendent of any such outside sustentation. There are only two 
roads in Richland that run in a direction other than on the 
section or Congressional lines, or parallel with them. Of these 
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two roads, one leaves the southern line of section 15, about a 
quarter mile west of Whartonsburg, cuts off a corner of that 
section, and leads northwest through sections 16 and 17, into 
Hancock county; the other, the Burlington & Mount Blanch- 
ard road, laid out in March, 1835, runs through section 32 
from Hardin county into Hancock county. The highways 
leading from north to south are: One on Hancock township 
line as, far as section 11, where it unites with the road first 
mentioned; one intersecting sections 4, 9 and 16 as far as first 
mentioned road;. another intersects sections 3, 10 and 15, ter- 
minating at Whartonsburg; a fourth enters the township 
between sections 1 and 2, leading to a mile north of Jackson 
township; and a fifth runs along the entire dividing line of 
Richland and Salem townships. Of those leading from east 
to west, there is one along the entire north line, the first regu- 
larly laid out road in the township (1835) ; a second, a mile 
further south, runs the entire width of the township; a third, 
another mile southward, to within a mile and a half of Han- 
cock county; a fourth, another mile further south, reaches 
into Hancock county; another mile, and a road is found tra- 
versing to a point half a mile east of Hancock county; the 
sixth and seventh roads, exactly a mile apart (and the sixth 
a mile from the fifth) lead through the entire township. 

The C., C., C. & St. L. railroad, commonly called the ‘‘ Big 
Four,’’ extends through this township from the northeast 
to the southwest, with a station at Whartonsburg, or Whar- 
ton, as it is now called. It is in about the center of the town- 
ae Carey, in Crawford township, is also a station on this 
road. 

The following are some of the early settlers of the town- 
ship: 

Dr. Samuel Pickett was born in Athens county, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 10, 1820. In 1830, his parents, Samuel and Ghote 
Pickett, natives of eee and Virginia respectively, came 
and settled in what is now Richland township, then part 
of Hancock county. The doctor was a leading citizen and a 

celebrated hunter and trapper. Nathan Benjamin came in 
1832, and settled on section 20. 

il 1833, Philip Cole settled on section 17, Joshua Cole on 
section 2, nan Charles Smith on section 17. 

William M. Benjamin was born in Washington county, 
Ohio, June 1, 1804, son of Nathan and Mary Benjamin. In 
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1834, he came to Wyandot county and settled in Richland 
township, where he purchased 160 acres of land in section 
28. He married, in 1823, and had eight children. For thirty 
years he was a local minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and was prominently connected with it. 

Conrad Wickiser, a native of Germany, came to Ohio with 
his family in 1810, settling in Perry county; from there 
removed to Delaware county, and in 1834 to Richland town- 
ship, this county, where he entered 120 acres of land. He 
was married to Lydia Wicks, and had eleven children. 

About the same period came Charles Smith from Delaware, 
who built a cabin on section 17. Beers Roberts came from 
same county and located on section 17; then Iva Bristoll, on 
section 17; John James, on section 1; Silas Burson, on section 
1; James Cole, on section 2; Abraham Cole on section 8; Har- 
vey Chilson, on section 18; Simeon Buell, on section 32. 

In 1841, Solomon Spoon came from near McCutchenville, 
this county, and settled in this township. He was born in 
Perry county, Pennsylvania, April 28, 1802. Removing to 
New York state he remained there until he emigrated west- 
ward, coming to Ohio, a distance of 500 miles with an ox 
team. After remaining one year near Cleveland, he moved 
to this county. 

Isaiah Liles, a native of Chillicothe, Ohio, born in 1818, 
bought in 1839 eighty acres of land, but did not move on it till 
1842. Among other settlers may be named George James, 
W. W. Duffield, David Morrison, Andrew and George W. 
Reynolds. 

The first schoolhouse in Richland township was built in 
1835, and the first school was held therein. The building stood 
in the southwest quarter of section 17, a 16x20-feet structure 
of round logs, having a roof made of clapboards held on by 
poles, a puncheon floor, and a door made of split boards, hung 
on wooden hinges. The windows were holes cut through the 
logs and covered with oiled paper. The chimney, which shiv- 
ered in winter on the outside of the institution, was composed 
of sticks and mud. 

A second educational establishment was erected in 1839, 
on the northeast quarter of section 2, similar in construction 
to its predecessor, excepting that it was 20x40 feet in size, 
and had the distinguished addition of an upper floor of round 
logs, having the cracks filled with leaves and mud. 
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Charles Smith was the first dominie in the township, and 
taught in the schoolhouse first built, during the winters of 
1835, 1836 and 1837, the attendance averaging about twenty 
pupils. Abraham Cole was the first teacher in the school- 
house built in 1839. 

The first sermon preached in Richland township was June 
28, 1835, in the house of Joshua Cole, in the northwest quarter 
of section 2, on which occasion James Peters, an Old School 
Baptist minister, took for his text the entire twenty-fifth 
chapter of St. Mathew’s gospel, and it is said his sermon was 
in corresponding length with his text. 

The Methodist Episcopal denomination erected the first 
ehurch building in Richland township. It was built in 1852, 
on the northwest quarter of section 28. It was eeineiannerau 
of hewed logs, and it was 24x34 feet in size. 

The Star Bethel Church of God society held its first meet- 
ing in the fall of 1854, in the Morrison schoolhouse, and was 
organized about the same time in the same schoolhouse. The 
organization consisted of eleven members. Their first church 
building in this township was erected in 1876, on the north- 
east quarter of section 13. ) 

The first wedding among the first white settlers of this 
township took place in December, 1834, at the residence of 
Conrad Wickiser, in section 21, the contracting parties being 
John Roberts and Abigail Wickiser. The first birth in the 
township was that of Maria James, on the first day of May, . 
1835.. The first death was that of Elijah Benjamin, a child 
aged four years, who was killed December 25, 1834, by the 
falling of a tree. 

In 1838 James P. Ward brought the first buggy into the 
township. The first grist mill was built in 1855, by John and 
George Sterling at Whartonsburg. They also erected the 
first saw mill, in 1858. The first store in the township was 
opened by James P. James, in Whartonsburg. Previous to 
the opening of this store the settlers had to go many miles for 
their supplies. The first election held in the township was in 
April, 1835, at the home of James Duddleson, section 4. The 
first blacksmith shop was erected in 1835, in the northeast 
quarter of section 1. The first house built in the township was 
by Hescot Pickett, in 1832. It was of round logs, and 16x18 
feet in dimensions. 
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The town of Wharton is situated in Richland township 
and on the Springfield & Sandusky division of the New York 
Central railroad, known as the ‘‘Big Four.’’ It is an attrac- 
tive little village of 500 inhabitants, and is surrounded by a 
rich agricultural community. It has a bank, a hardware store, 
one drug store, three groceries, two dry goods stores, a wagon 
shop, a blacksmith shop, a lumber yard and a furniture store, 
but no saloon. It also has a fine grain and stock market. 

_ The town has graded schools that compare favorably with 
any in the county, and has a high school of forty pupils. It 
also has two chureches—the Methodist Episcopal and the 
Chureh of God. 

The town was laid out in 1848, shortly after the railroad 
was built, which was then called the Mad River road. The 
first house in the place was built by N. Depew. The first store 
was kept by James P:- James, who was also the first post- 
master. 


SALEM TOWNSHIP 


Salem township received its name from Job Mattson, the 
first justice of the peace to serve under its organization, which 
took place in 1845, and the name was given it in honor of 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

The township is located in a fertile region of the county, 
having Crane township for its eastern boundary, Mifflin for 
its southern, Richmond for its western and Crawford for its 
northern. Through its center, the beautiful and storied 
Tymochtee traverses its entire length from north to south in 
a zigzag course, paralleled almost by its principal tributary, 
the Little Tymochtee, on the east, while Lick Run, Baughman 
Run and streams of lesser importance drain its western fields. 
Its farms are small, for the most part, but the owners are pros- 
perous, and the work of improvement is rapidly going on. 

Ezra Stewart is said to be the earliest settler in this town- 
ship, having located on the southwest quarter of section 5, in 
October, 1831. He was a married man with three children, 
a native of Connecticut. Henry Stewart located in section 
6 in 1834; John Nichols located in section 19 in 1835; Arnold 
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B. Inman began operations in section 17 in the latter year; 
Daniel Baughman in section 19 in 1836. 

John Mann was one of the first settlers. He was born in 
New Jersey, but moved to Pennsylvania when about seven- 
teen years of age. He located in this township July 6, 1834; 
pitched his tent under a large sugar tree, and proceeded to 
build his cabin, which oceupied twelve days in construction. 
He had entered one hundred acres of land, and his chattels 
comprised one yoke of oxen, four cows, a barrel of flour and 
a few articles of furniture. At that time the nearest settle- 
ments were those of Judge Brown, west of Carey, Judge Carey 
on Tymochtee creek and Huston’s, west of Forest, Hardin 
county. Other early settlers of the township were Elisha Bur- 
son, Warwick Miller, Jacob Baughman, Milton Kear, Duane 
Bland, Abner Suber, William Davidson, George Davidson, 
Henry Houck, Henry Davis, A. J. Failor, George Michaels, 
T. P. Taylor, Ezekiel Bogart, Daniel White and George Cor- 
dery. 

In the early settlement of this township, as well as that 
of others in the county, the Indians were often a source of 
great annoyance. In the fall of 1837, an old Seneca Indian 
of the original tribe appeared at the cabin of Arnold Inman, 
and the parents being absent, he demanded of the children 
something to eat. On being informed that there was nothing 
about the house to supply his wants, he was very wroth and 
drew from his scabbard at his side a long, wicked-looking 
butcher’s knife, which he brandished furiously about him, 
threatening in the most savage manner to take the lives of 
the whole group of terrified children unless he was provided 
with what he desired. 'T’o add to the terror of the scene, he 
drew from beneath his blanket the dried skin of an infant 
babe in which he earried his tobacco and began filling his 
pipe, telling his amazed listeners at the time that he obtained 
the babe’s skin at the battle of Buffalo in 1813. He stated 
that there his squaw was shot while attempting to swim the 
river, and was drowned asa result. He had sat down to smoke, 
but having finished his broken speech he arose, went to a 
shelf in the cabin, and took from beneath a tin pan a good- 
sized Johnnycake. He then resumed his seat by the fire, and 
while thus seated his observing eye discovered a pile of ashes 
in one corner of the fireplace. True to his native instincts, 
he began to make investigations by probing the ashes with 
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the ever-present fire poker of those days, and soon resurrected 
the smoking potatoes which the children were preparing for 
their evening meal. He proceeded to deposit these with the 
Johnnycake in his blanket. When seeing themselves in a fair 
way to lose their supper, the eldest of the children, Arwin, 
prepared to resist the intruder. He went out of the cabin 
and unloosed the old watch dog, took possession of the old 
redskin’s gun which he had left standing outside the door, 
and ordered him to return his trophies and depart. Again 
the old savage brandished his tomahawk and knife in the 
air, and threatened death to the brave youth, who stood his 
ground firmly, and compelled the old Seneca to move away, 
the boy pitching the gun over the brush fence after him as he 
made his departure. 

The first dwelling of a white man in this township was 
a log cabin built in 1831. This was erected on the southwest 
quarter of section 5, by Ezra Stewart. It was constructed of 
round logs, 12x16 feet in size. In 1834 Henry Stewart and 
John Mann erected cabins here, and in 1835 John Nichols 
and A. B. Inman came to make their future home here. Ezra 
Stewart is said to be the first white child born in Salem town- 
ship. In June, 1845, George Right and Catharine Michaels 
were united in marriage, being the first wedding in the town- 
ship. The first death in the township was that of Mary Jones, 
in October, 1839. The first election in the township was held 
at the Nichols schoolhouse, April 7, 1845. 

Roads in this township were things unknown till 1837, 
except the trails worn by the feet of the Indians. Over the 
prairie land teamsters might drive in any direction they chose, 
the only obstacles being, perhaps, an occasional marsh, in 
whose grassy confines crouched the rosy cranberry. In 
the year above mentioned, the first regular road was con- 
structed, beginning at the northeast quarter of section 
19, and extending north on the section line. Others fol- 
lowed as necessity required, many of the individual land 
owners cutting their own way through the timbered regions. 
Indeed the greater part of the original thoroughfares of the 
township were made in this way, or by the united labors of 
settlers mutually interested. Bridges across the larger 
streams were difficult to construct, and fording was neces- 
sitated, this, during the rainy seasons, often being a danger- 
ous, if not an impossible feat. At the organization of the 
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county, the sectional lines of travel were, of course, regularly 
and generally established. 

In 1852 the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago railroad 
(now the Pennsylvania road) was constructed, passing at a 
southern angle through the southern tier of sections, and in 
1876 the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo line (now known 
as the Hocking Valley road) was put in operation, running 
diagonally across the northeast quarter of the township, pass- 
ing through sections 2, 11, 13 and 24 respectively, also cutting 
the southwest corner of section 12, near the county infirmary. 

The early settlers of Salem usually went to Bucyrus, Fort 
Ball, now Tiffin, or Sandusky City for their supplies, espe- 
cially to obtain flour and the heavier lines of sumptuary goods. 
The latter town was the principal milling point for many 
years. Home manufactures were found to be a necessity and 
as early as 1836, John Mann, while engaged in hay making, 
found a boulder, from which he constructed a run of buhrs, 
and set up a mill in one end of his cabin, the mill being run 
by hand, Mrs. Mann often performing the labor of turning 
the stone. Mr. Mann afterward built a horsepower mill, using 
first two horses, but subsequently increasing the number to 
eight, making the capacity of the mill about seventy-five bush- 
els per day. He was engaged in the milling business nearly 
twenty years, doing work for the settlers of a large scope of 
country, extending his patronage into the adjoining counties. 
He also constructed a saw mill, run by water power, and dug 
a ditch one and one-half miles in length to obtain water neces- 
sary to its operation, the supply being drawn from Potato 
Creek Swamp. Many of the original frame buildings of 
Upper Sandusky were constructed from lumber cut at this 
‘mill, to which Mr. Mann added a stream lathe about 1854. As 
a mechanic he could do almost any kind of work required by 
the times. He was the miller, the blacksmith, the carpenter, 
the gunsmith and the shoemaker for the whole neighborhood. 
He died in 1857 from injuries received by falling between the 
ears in attempting to board a train at Upper Sandusky. 

The first schoolhouse in Salem township was erected in 
1838, on the northeast corner of section 19, and the first teacher 
was Israel Hulse. This primitive log schoolhouse in time gave 
way to a neat and comfortable frame structure, as was the 
case in the other townships of the county, and these frame 
structures were succeeded by more commodious ones, often 
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being substantial brick buildings, and all are now well fur- 
nished with modern conveniences. 

The first law suit in the county was that of John Rummel 
vs. William Johnson, the hearing taking place before Justice 
James P. Hastings, April 12, 1845. 

The first church erected in the township was by the ‘‘ Bible 
Christians,’’ on the northwest quarter of section 17, in the year 
1849. In 1850 the German Evangelical church was estab- 
lished. They held their first meetings at the residence of 
Nicholas Baumgarter in 1848. In 1850 the society purchased 
land for a church and cemetery on section 15, and in 1855, by 
volunteer work principally, a log church, 24x82 feet was 
erected. Later they erected a substantial brick structure. 

The town of Lovell is in this township, of which further 
mention will be made in the chapter on towns and villages. 


SYCAMORE TOWNSHIP 


Sycamore township derives its name from Sycamore creek, 
the nearest approach to a river which courses through its 
midst, and this creek obtained its name from the many Syea- 
more trees that grew in the neighborhood. This township les 
in the extreme northeast of Wyandot county, and formerly 
belonged to Crawford county, and was originally included 
in that county in 1821. It is what is known as a fractional 
township and comprises township 1 south, range 15 east. It 
is bounded on the north by Seneca county, on the east by 
Crawford county, on the south by Eden township, and on the 
west by Tymochtee township. It is six miles in length from 
north to south and four in breadth from east to west. Being 
one of the earliest settled townships in this part of the county, 
the timber has been well cleared off, and thereby it has a 
decided advantage over some of the other townships, as the 
farms are more numerous and better developed, and altogether 
show evidence of a more advanced state. 

Of the streams in Sycamore township (which all flow east 
or northeast), the creek that gave it its name is the most not- 
able. Sycamore creek takes its rise partly in Crawford county 
and partly in sections 22 and 27, this township. It flows 
nearly due northwest and ‘‘glideth at his own sweet will’’ 
through sections 21, 16, 17, 18, 7 and a small portion of 6, 
when it enters Tymochtee township and finally pours its 
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waters into the Sandusky river near Mexico, in the latter 
township. Mile creek, the most northerly stream, which finds 
its source in Crawford county, flows in a northwesterly direc- 
tion through sections 10, 3, 4, 5 and northeast corner of 6, 
where it enters Seneca county, ultimately finding its way to 
the Sandusky river. A stream, which enjoys the oleaginous 
and euphonious title, Greasy creek, contributes its measure 
to Sycamore creek; it rises in Crawford county, although one 
of its tributaries has its birth in section 16, this township, and 
passes through sections 15, 10, 16, 9, 17 and 8, uniting with 
Sycamore creek in the northwest quarter of section 7. Taylor 
creek has its main springs in section 34, and after flowing 
through 33, 27 and 30, penetrates Tymochtee township, and 
falls into the Sandusky river about a mile west of the town- 
ship line. Its smallest tributary rises in section 28, courses 
through section 29 and conjoins with Taylor creek on section 
30, and a larger tributary rises in section 34, traversing sec- 
tions 33, 52 and 31, entering T'ymochtee township and flows 
into Taylor creek on section 14, latter township. There are to 
be found some other smaller creeks in various parts of the 
township. The Wyandot reservation line runs from Tymoch- 
tee township eastward through the northern part of sections 
31, 32, 33 and 34 for a quarter of a mile, thence south into 
Eden. / 

The first white settler in Sycamore township was Samuel 
Harper, who, with his wife and seven children, four sons, 
William, James, Samuel and George, and three daughters, 
moved into the township March 1, 1821, where he entered 160 
acres in section 18, and another 160 acres in section 6. He 
settled on section 18, and resided there till his death, which 
occurred October 18, 1821. He was.a native of Ireland, born 
in 1748, and came to America previous to the Revolutionary 
war, toward the commencement of which he enlisted. At the 
battle of Bunker Hill, he received a gunshot wound in the 
left arm, which was broken below the elbow. This disabling 
him, he was discharged and he then settled in Northumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania, having been married, in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, to Catharine Grimes. In the fall of 
1818, he moved to Ross county, Ohio, and March 1, 1821, to 
Sycamore township. He died in October of that year. Mrs. 
Harper lived on the homestead until 1834, and then moved 
to Sycamore village, where she died in 1848, having reared 
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all her children to maturity. Alexander Morrow came with 
Samuel Harper from Ross county, Ohio, March 1, 1821, and 
lived with the Harper family for a time; he afterward bought 
land on section 7. 

Peter Baum, Sr., came about fifteen days after Samuel 
Harper, accompanied by Daniel Walters, who afterward mar- 
ried Susanna Baum, daughter of Peter Baum, Sr. He entered 
ten acres of land on section 18, and died there. Ichabod My- 
ron and Rufus Merriman came about the same period. John 
Eyestone came from Ross county, entered 160 acres of land 
in section 7, where he settled. 

In 1822 came George Kisor; he entered eighty acres of 
land, where he died some fifteen or twenty years after, Will- 
iam Lupton succeeded Kisor, coming in the early part of 1823. 
He settled on section 17, where he entered 160 acres of land, 
and there died about 1848. He had three sons and one daugh- 
ter: John, Samuel, Lewis and Massy, all of whom died in 
Sycamore township, excepting Lewis, who died in Eden town- 
ship. About the same period came to this township the fol- 
lowing: Peter Betzer, William Griffith, Michael Van Gundy, 
Jeptha Brown, Andrew Clingman, David Ford, the Craw- 
fords and Starkeys, James Milligan, Jesse Ingerson, William 
Goodman, James and Lorin Pease, and Conrad Betz. 

Between 1823 and 1826, Jacob Hershberger and family, 
Solomon Pontius and family, William Griffith and family, 
Samuel and Bribner Hudson and their families, Abram and 
Samuel Bair and their families, Benjamin Van Gundy and 
family, William Goodman and family, William and Samuel 
Caughey and families, Jacob Combs and his family, from Vir- 
ginia; Gershom Cunningham and family. 

From 1826 to 1830, Levi Pennington and family came from 
Virginia; Hampton Ford and family of three sons and one 
daughter, Benjamin Knapp and family, William Betzer and 
family, Adam Coon and family and Abram Brown and family. 

The first house in Sycamore township was erected by Sam- 
uel Harper about the year 1821. It was of hewed logs, dimen- 
sions 18x18 feet, one and a half stories high, and it stood till 
1834-35. The first saw mill was established by William Grif- 
fith in 1830 on section 18, it was operated until destroyed by 
fire in 1876-77; and the first grist mill was known as Taylor’s 
mill, erected on Sycamore creek in section 17 by George W. 
Taylor in 1843-44, It had two run of buhrs, and is still being 
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operated. Prior to this mill, settlers had to go to the old 
Indian mill at Upper Sandusky, to have their grinding done, 
or to Buck creek in Clark county, Ohio. The first election in 
the township, which was then a full congressional township, 
was held at the house of George Kisor near Petersburg, in 
1822-23, when a full board of township officers were elected. 
Prior to 1822, provisions were brought in from the south. 
At that date a store was established at Old Tymochtee. The 
first wedding in the township took place in 1826, at the resi- 
dence of Peter Baum, the contracting parties being Daniel 
Walters and Susannah Baum, and the first births were Susan- 
nah and Barbara Walters (twins), children of Daniel and 
Susannah Walters. The first death was that of Samuel Har- 
per, which occurred at his old homestead in 1821. The first 
store in the township was in Sycamore Village, kept by George 
Harper previous to which settlers went to Delaware for their 
supplies. 

The first school in this township was held in the village of 
Sycamore, and the first schoolhouse was a round-log struc- 
ture, 18x18 feet in dimensions, located on section 17. It was 
erected in 1825-26 by the citizens of the township. The first 
teacher was Nancy Parmenter, who received the sum of $1 
per week as salary, and this amount was raised by subscrip- 
tion. There are now six school buildings in the township. 

The first religious services in Sycamore township, before 
any regular house of worship was erected, were held during 
the summer of 1822 at the house of Mrs. Harper, John Stew- 
art, a colored missionary, and James B. Finley officiating, 
and meetings were continued to be held at private houses or 
cabins, and occasionally on the old camp ground, until the 
erection ofthe first church in 1834. This place of worship 
was a frame structure built on section 18, nominally by the 
Methodists, actually by the united support of the people, 
regardless of sect. 

Ebenezer Methodist Episcopal church of Pipetown.—This 
society held its first meeting in this township in the old round- 
log schoolhouse in about 1834, and in that year their first 
church building was erected on a piece of ground seventy 
rods north of the southeast corner of section 10, on the county 
line of Crawford and Wyandot. It was of frame work, 30x40 
feet, and completed at no other cost than the gratuitous labor 
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of those interested. Later a larger and better church build- 
ing was erected. 

United ‘Brethren Church in Christ.—The first meeting of 
this society was held in a schoolhouse by Rev. J. Powell, in 
the year 1849. Two years later an organization was affected 
with eleven members. The society continued to worship in 
this schoolhouse until 1853, when it erected a frame building 
in Sycamore, at a cost of $800. Later a commodious brick 
structure was erected. 

The only highway that traverses this township from north 
to south, other than the Crawford county line, is the section 
line a mile west of Crawford county; three roads cross the 
township from east to west—one in the center, passing 
through the town of Sycamore, one a mile further south and a 
third on the Eden township line. In addition to these there 
are several others leading either in parallels with or along 
the section lines, or in an irregular manner, one of which latter 
inclines in a northwesterly direction from the village of Syca- 
more to Mexico, in Tymochtee township, and the Morrison 
state road, which was the first regularly laid out road in the 
township. The Ohio Central railroad intersects sections 18, 
20, 21, 28, 27 and 34, entering this township from Tymochtee. 

The small villages in Sycamore township are Deunquat and 
Petersburg. Deunquat has a Lutheran church under the 
charge of the pastor of the Lutheran church at Nevada. 


SYCAMORE 


Wyandot county has quite a number of pretty and grow- 
ing villages, of which she is so justly proud that sketches of 
the most important ones are presented in this work separate 
from the townships, while the smaller villages and settlements 
are noticed in the chapters on township histories. 

The village of Sycamore presents quite a business-like 
appearance, the main street of the place being well built up 
and has some large business houses, which denote the enter- 
prise of its citizens. Other streets are bordered by attractive 
cottages and substantial residences, making the general 
appearance of the place compare favorably with that of much 
larger towns. The place is fast building up, and ere many 
years will no doubt double its present size. The churches, the 
schools, the newspaper, benevolent societies, literary and 
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secret societies, and all the advantages of an advanced state 
in culture and wealth are found here, conferring on this 
northeastern village of the county an impress of Wyandot’s 
growth in all that contributes to public good. 

The village of Sycamore is situated on Sycamore creek 
and has a population of over a thousand. It was laid out and 
lots sold in the year 1843, while Sycamore township was yet 
a part of Crawford county. The village was for the first few 
years of slow growth, but in time two railroads were built 
through the town, which added not only to its growth but to 
its importance. The T. & O. C. railroad runs from Toledo 
to the southeast through Sycamore, and the Northern Ohio 
passes through the village from west to east. Additions have 
been added to the place from time to time till it now has a 
population of 1,000, and is a prosperous and up to date town. 

The first house erected on the site of the village was in 
1836. It was for a store and was built of logs, 18x30 feet in 
dimensions and George Harpster conducted a store there for 
two years, when he disposed of his stock to William Combs, 
who continued the business for several vears, when he sold 
to Gustus Saffel. 

In 1849-50, A. W. Brinkerhoff and J. B. Wilson opened a 
store in the village and did business until 1856, when the firm 
dissolved. 

In 1884 a fine five-story brick flouring mill was erected by 
George Taylor. 

As time advanced and the village increased in population 
other businesses and industries were added, and at present it 
is not behind any town of its size in the state. 


TYMOCHTEE TOWNSHIP 


Tymochtee township comprises thirty-six sections, being 
a square of six miles, or full congressional township. It dates 
its organization from 1825, and was formerly a part of Craw- 
ford township. It commenced to fill up at an early date with | 
enterprising settlers, principally from the southern part of 
the state. Tymochtee township comprises township 1 south, 
range 14 east, and receives its name from Tymochtee creek. 
Tymochtee creek in the Wyandot language denotes ‘‘the creek 
or river round the plains.’’ This township. lies in the north- 
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eastern portion of Wyandot county, and is bounded on the 
north by Seneca county, on the east by Sycamore township, 
on the south by Crane township and on the west by Crawford 
township. 

The Wyandot reservation line on its northern boundary 
included the most of the southern tier of sections of this town- 
ship, but about half way across the township it took a sudden 
detour to the north, so as to include as far north as the Che- 
rokee Boy section, when it turned to the south again. In 
consideration of stipulations elsewhere treated of in this work, 
‘‘to Horonu, or the ‘Cherokee Boy,’ a Wyandot chief, was 
granted a section of land, to contain 640 acres, on the San- 
dusky river, to be laid off in a square form, and to include 
his improvements.’’ This chief’s section was situated on 
both sides of the Sandusky, old Tymochtee being on the center 
of its western limits. Cherokee Boy lived to be one hundred 
and ten years old, and died in 1834. When the Wyandots 
were allotted this reservation in 1817, besides Cherokee Boy, — 
the Whittaker boys, James and John, and other half-breeds, 
were allotted large tracks of land in their own right in this 
township. Robert Cherokee, a son of Horonu, went west with 
the Wyandots. 

Tymochtee is one of the choicest townships in the county, 
and is admirably adapted for the labors of the agriculturist 
and stock raiser. It is truly a land of plenty, fertile in soil, 
well watered, with good roads and in near proximity to rail- 
ways a few miles in every direction. The Sandusky river 
meanders gently across this township in a generally northern 
course, when, after traversing nearly the whole township, it 
turns sharply to the east and waters all the north end of the 
township. In addition to this river which, like the old Nile 
in Kgypt, is the chief factor in fertilizing the land, there comes 
from the west across sections 18 and 17, the historic Tymoch- 
tee creek debouching into the Sandusky about the center of 
the east side of the latter section. Taylor Run drains all the 
eastern side of the township with its long and numerous 
branches. Sycamore creek crosses the northeast corner of 
Tymochtee from the township of Sycamore, entering the San- 
dusky near Mexico. Beside this, numerous rivulets babble 
through the township in every direction, making it a land of 
streams. 
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Good substantial roads traverse the township in every 
direction, one of the chief of these is on the west side of the 
Sandusky, crossing the northern county boundary at MecCut- 
chenville ; there it meets with a road from the southeast, cross- 
ing Belle Vernon. Another leading road enters section 34 
from the south, and passing north for about a mile and a half, 
it meets a road from the west crossing the Sandusky, when 
they turn abruptly to the northeast, crossing the township 
toward Mexico. 

There are now two railroads passing through this town- 
ship—the Ohio Central and the Northern Ohio, the latter 
road having a station at Tymochtee. | 

The first white settler was Henry Lish, who with his wife 
and three children settled on the southwest quarter of section 
17, about 1816-17, erecting the first dwelling, a log cabin, 18x20 
feet. Other early settlers were Cyprion Stevens, Joseph 
Chaffee, Robert Gibson, Elisha Brayton, William Hodge, 
Linus Cutting, James Whitehead, Doctor Dunn, Joseph Stig- 
gerwalt and Thomas Leeper. The last named came in 1821 
from Ross county, Ohio, about the same time that Samuel 
Harper located in Sycamore. Soon after came Peter Baum, 
William Combs, Levi Bunn, John Taylor and George Bogart, 
who settled in what is now Belle Vernon; John Morris, Alfred 
McCauley, and his brother Jehosaphat, Peter Hummon, Jona- 
than, Peter and Moses Kear, the latter a gunsmith. Henry 
Lish established in the earliest days of settlement a govern- 
ment ferry across the Tymochtee. Michael Brackley, who 
sat in both branches of the legislature, was also a very early 
settler. Ira Aikens and Joseph Chaffee opened the first tav- 
erns. Robert Gibson came with his parents to this township 
in 1821, being then but two years of age. He was a native of 
Ross county, Ohio; his parents settled one and one-half miles 
west of Tymochtee village. At that time very few whites were 
in the township, while Indians were numerous. Mr. Gibson 
grew up with the reputation of a nimrod, and on one occasion 
he killed four deer, besides wild cats and turkeys. When 
twenty-three years of age he began herding cattle among the 
Indians. In 1844, he married Margaretta, daughter of John 
Beam, who settled near McCutchenville in 1829, and was the 
first white miller at the Indian mill near Upper Sandusky. 

John 8. Wagner, a very early settler, was a native of Pick- 
away county, and settled near Mexico. Abraham Corfman 
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was born in this township in 1830, and was a son of Joseph and 
Susanna Corfman, of Pennsylvania. The father died in 
November, 1855. 

Among the first blacksmiths was John Freet. The first to 
erect a saw and grist mill was Elisha Brayton, which was the 
property of A. Arnold. The first schoolhouse was on the land 
of John Berry, and the first teacher was John A. Morrison. 
The first white child born in the township was a son of Henry 
Lish, in 1820, named Ralph. The first store was opened by 
James Whittaker, at Tymochtee. Among other early settlers 
we might name Col. Joseph McCutchen, who, in 1829, had the 
village of McCutchenville laid out by Dr. G. W. Sampson, 
in which year he erected the first dwelling in that village, 
Doctor Sampson putting up the second in the following year. 
Aaron Welsh opened the first store. Still other early names 
are Ralph Duddleson and his sons, James, William and Chris- 
tian, Daniel White and James Wright, who had a romantic 
history, having been captured by the Indians, for whom he 
worked as a silversmith. Some of his descendants are living 
in Richland township. The settlers coming in about 1830 were 
Asa Dunn, Asa, William and Peter Brayton, David Ellis, 
Gerhart Sheets, Joseph, Henry and Charles Parker, Michael 
and William Noel, and Samuel Kenan, who kept hotel in 
Tymochtee village from 1830 to 1851. From 1830 to 1845, set- 
tlers came in rapidly. In 1845 the township was organized as 
a part of Wyandot county. 

This township from a very early period has been well sup- 
plied with churches, and there was no lack of religious priv- 
ileges, and there are now quite a number of churches in the 
township. j 

In the early settlement of the township a number of vil- 
lages were laid out, some never reaching greater size than the 
number of lots given at the platting. In the early settlement 
of the counties in the state villages were quite numerous, but 
later the trend of population was to the cities, and the antici- 
pations of the farmers of these villages were never realized, 
many of them now being defunct. 

Perhaps the village of the most importance in Tymochtee 
township at the present is Mexico, a place of about two hun- 
dred inhabitants, with a church and a general store. 

Belle Vernon is nearly the same size. Then there is 
Tymochtee and North Tymochtee, Warpole, Perue and Pious. 
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The most that can be said of any of these is that they have a 
general store and perhaps a church. 


McCUTCHEN VILLE 


McCutchenville is situated on the northern boundary of 
Wyandot county and the northern part of the village is in 
Seneca county, the main street of the place being the divid- 
ing line. The village was platted in 1829 for Colonel Joseph 
McCutchen, by Dr. G. W. Sampson, who was a surveyor as 
well as a physician. In that year Colonel McCutchen erected 
the first dwelling house in the place, and Dr. Sampson the 
second in 1830. It is on the Toledo & Ohio Central railroad, 
and while it has never become a place of much importance, it 
is an ideal country village. 

McCutchenville was the home of the late Jacob New- 
man Free, better known as the ‘‘ Immortal J. N.”’ 

Attached to this sketch is a view of Main street, McCutch- 
enville. 


J. ADAM GOTTFRIED 


No work could lay claim to being a veracious history of 
Wyandot county which would omit from its pages mention 
of that well-known and original character, J. Adam Gottfried, 
who, for many years held a prominent position in the busi- 
ness circles of Upper Sandusky as the head of the celebrated 
hardware firm of J. A. Gottfried & Bro.— ‘The Dutch Hard- 
ware,’’? as J. Adam himself used to love to style his business 
place. As the publishers wish this work to be just what it 
should be—an accurate chronicle—one who knew Mr. Gott- 
fried very well was prevailed upon to furnish his recollec- 
tions of him, and to recall some of the amusing events and 
happenings concerning that unique character, whose antics, 
jovial good humor, hasty flashes of high temper, quaint phil- 
osophy and spontaneous wit, furnished more laughter to his 
fellow citizens than did all the serious efforts of the profes- 
sional humorists which came to us in the form of printed 
pages. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to caricature the sub- 
ject of this sketch, but to attempt the rather difficult task of 
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trying to picture him so truthfully that he may be brought 
into the minds’ eyes of the thousands who knew and loved 
him, and who would all gladly welcome him back from the 
bourne where he is no doubt now spreading genuine fun and 
sunshine. Were it possible for him to return for only a day 
all business and work-a-day affairs would cease and we would 
have a real holiday of gaity, and J. Adam would be the real 
hero of the occasion. Nothing will be said here that he would 
not approve of himself, for he was a happy part of all the 
incidents, enjoyed them at the time, or at least afterwards, 
and the narrator feels in his heart that the truth, which never 
offended him while living, would arouse no protest now that 
he is gone, were such a thing possible. In fact our imagina- 
tion pictures him grinning approval over the golden ram- 
parts as these words are being written. 

J. Adam Gottfried was a diamond in the rough—an 
unpolished and an unset gem. For this reason the writer 
must forget some of his sayings, things that would be very 
funny in the telling, but which could not be printed here, and 
he needs not ascribe the reason to anyone who knew the sub- 
ject of this series of sketches, for while J. Adam was always 
Chesterfieldian in his efforts to be polite, his language was often 
more forceful than printable, so that many of the most amus- 
ing anecdotes concerning him must be handed down to pos- 
terity by word of mouth instead of in words to be read, henee, 
in time, some of these will pass into the oblivion of forgotten 
things. The writer also extremely regrets his inability to 
incorporate in these tales the peculiar, yet well remembered 
emphasis that was characteristic of J. Adam in speaking, 
for his speech, upon all occasions, was of an explosive char- 
acter, with a peculiar dialect that made it memorable, but 
difficult of reproduction in any attempt to narrate it. His 
personal appearance, even, was unique, and his mannerisms 
were distinctly his own. He was short in stature and pretty 
well rounded at the belt line, the result of gastronomic satis- 
faction, for he was never penurious in providing himself with 
the good things of life, and he surely lived well while he lived. 
He was big-hearted, whole-souled and generous to the dis- 
tressed and needy upon all occasions, hence if benevolence be 
princely, then J. Adam was one of the most royal of common- 
ers. He generally wore good clothing, made to fit his figure 
to the best advantage, even if he made no attempt to dictate 
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fashions, being sometimes partial to fancy vests, which were 
always decorated with a massive gold watch chain, from which 
dangled a mammoth crystal charm, the many facets of which 
scintilated all the prismatic colors that flash from a pedigreed 
diamond. 

His face was wonderfully flexible in its ability to express 
and portray all the imaginable moods of feeling, and many an 
actor would have felt fortunate in the possession of such a 
physiognomy. He sported a moustache of healthy growth, 
in which his: vanity seemed to be centered, for when baldness 
came to screen the tell-tale story of advancing age, he care- 
fully kept the moustasche dyed in order that it might not 
reveal the secret. To say that J. Adam looked like the pic- 
tures of ‘‘Jeff,’’ in the modern and now well-known cartoons 
of ‘‘Mutt and Jeff,’’ would be an exaggeration, but some- 
how the pictures of the little character do recall him to mind 
and memory. In repose, while seated, he was wont to have 
his knees wide apart, with a hand on each, and he would often 
tilt back in his chair with arms folded over his pudgy chest, 
and with the ankle of one foot comfortably nested upon the 
knee of his other leg. Standing, and engaged in conversation, 
he would balance himself upon his heels in a gracefully sway- 
ing motion with his arms behind his back. In meeting friends 
upon the street, and particularly in the store, he would often 
elevate his arms like a Spanish dancing girl, snap his fingers 
like she would click her castanets, and would end by cutting 
a comical pigeon wing and a sort of half-circle dance step, 
like a proud chanticleer, then rush behind the store counter 
to wait upon their wants, in which he was shrewd, discerning 
and skillful. He was highly proficient as a salesman and he 
had a habit of proclaiming every thing that he sold to be 
‘‘the finest in the world.”’ 

When jovial—he was so most of the time—he was as balmy 
as a spring morning zephyr. Usually when approached by 
friend or customer he would arch his eyebrows, which would 
enlarge his eyes most comically, or he would wink most ludi- 
crously, bring his hands together with a resounding clap, then 
burst into a loud and hearty guffaw of laughter, and wind up 
by shrilly whistling or musically yodling in true Tyrolean 
style favorite bars from his beloved national songs, ‘‘Hi Le, 
Hi Lo,”’ or ‘‘Wenn der Geisbock ueber die Huegel springt,”’ 
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and ‘‘Ich bin der Doktor Hisenbart, zwilly-willy-winkum- 
boom.’’ He had a habit, when shaking hands, of giving the 
grasped hand a sudden jerk which produced an uncomfortable 
shock to the arm to which it was attached, but it was not done 
with any malice. This habit was much more ceremonious, 
however, in former years, for there was a time when he would 
grab your right wrist with his left hand in a grip of steel, 
hold your hand out an instant, elevate his right arm like 
swinging an ax, and come down with his hand in a stinging 
smash and exclaim, ‘‘Why, hello uncle,’’ This-often really | 
hurt the hand of the one so greeted, but J. Adam was very 
effectively cured of this form of greeting, yet, as Kipling says, 
‘‘that’s another story,’’ and will be spoken of in the reminis- 
censes to follow. 

J. Adam had a musical soul, and when this soul would 
become sad he would attempt to soothe it by playing the violin, 
but to tell the truth he was no Theodore Martin in point of 
artistic execution, and it was often noticed and remarked 
that there were more chairs occupied about the store’s big 
stove when it was known that Adam’s fiddle was coffined in 
its case, than when it was lying on a chair ready to be grasped. 
Besides, Tom O’Brien and some of the others simply could 
not endure Adam’s tuning-up preliminaries. He would place 
one foot upon a chair, slap the butt of the instrument under 
his chin, pick the strings with such vigor that they vibrated 
to the very marrow of one’s bones, then shift position and 
twist a key until it squeaked, swear a few notes, and then 
run the bow over two or three strings, at once, producing a 
chorus of wails like one reads of in certain portions of Dante. 
This process usually occupied a full half hour, or longer, if 
necessary to get the instrument just in the proper tune to 
play. 

As before stated, J. Adam was capable of running the 
entire gamut of human emotions in all their varying shades, 
and sometimes there were causes provoking enough to make 
him lose his good nature and arouse his temper, when, for 
a few moments, the traditional March hare would have to go 
way back and sit down, and the muskrat pelts and coon skins 
would turn inside out on their curing boards, where they 
hung in front of the hinge and spike bins. To the great credit 
of J. Adam, however, it must be said that these explosions 
were like those of powder, hence quickly over, and bars of 
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Tyrolean warbling frequently became mixed with the sul- 
phurous echoes of the ugly mood that had so rapidly vanished. 

The writer will only attempt to narrate a few of the hun- 
dreds of funny incidents which served to make J. Adam cel- 
ebrated, and they are set forth to amuse, without the slightest 
thought of malice. 

J. Adam was always polite and gallant, especially to the 
fair sex, and oftentimes his politeness and gallantry were 
as strenuous and as explosive as his speech. At about the time 
of the Civil war he had a position as clerk in the dry goods 
store of I. H. & A. Berry, and he could flop a bolt of muslin 
and wind and unwind a roll of ribbon as dexterously as any- 
body in the business. At about that time one of the staple 
fabrics for ladies wear was pronounced as though spelled 
Marseilles. One day a lady customer, upon whom Adam was 
waiting, after being shown bolt after bolt of various kinds of 
goods, remarked, ‘‘Now, Mr. Gottfried, where is your Mar- 
seilles?’’ Adam evidently did not hear the word ‘‘vour”’ in 
the question, but supposing she had inquired about the loca- 
tion of the village of Marseilles, danced from behind the 
counter, grasped the astonished lady by the arm and escorted 
her to the center of Sandusky avenue, in front of the store, 
and bowing and pointing, he said, ‘‘Just eleven miles south, 
madam, but you got to go out the woolen mill road!’’ Adam 
felt considerably chagrined when the lady replied she had 
asked about dress goods—not about a town. 

One day a neighboring merchant caine out of his place 
of business and was mopping sweat from his forehead, when 
he met J. Adam. ‘‘Gee, whiz, Adam,’’ said the merchant, 
‘‘T have just finished taking an invoice. When are you going 
to take yours?’’ Adam sniffed and replied, ‘‘O! what’s the 
use? What we’ve got, we’ve got, and what we ain’t got we’re 
out of, and we’ll find out what we ain’t got when somebody 
asks for something that we’re out of, and then we’ll order it!”’ 

An attorney, local representative of Bradstreets, entered 
the hardware store and addressing Adam, said: ‘‘Adam, 
Bradstreets have asked me to get your rating.’”’ ‘‘Brad- 
street!’’ yelled Adam, ‘‘ Bradstreet! You just tell Bradstreet 
to go to h—l! If we owe him anything we can pay him.’’ 

John Pausch, the jeweler, whose store was next door south 
of the hardware, was a noted practical joker, and he kept the 
Gottfried boys going some along that line. One day he nailed 
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a dead rat to the floor under a table in the rear part of his 
store. He then tip-toed over to the hardware store, and mys- 
teriously motioning and whispering as though he was afraid 
he might scare the animal away, asked Adam to get his flobert 
rifle and come over to his store and shoot a rat. Of course 
Adam eagerly responded, for if Adam prided himself upon 
anything it was his marksmanship, in which he was really 
very efficient, and he was wont to declare that he could shoot 
the eye out of a mosquito at a hundred yards. John and Adam 
tip-toed into the store and John pointed out the rat. Adam 
took careful aim, fired and apparently missed. He shot again 
and again and again but not until he had shot the rat to pieces 
did he realize that it was only one of Pausch’s jokes. 

One day Pausch, when he knew that there was a large 
crowd of loafers about the stove in the hardware store, entered 
and walking back, slapped Adam on the shoulder and said: 
‘‘Say, Adam, now honest, have you got any real good pow- 
der?’’ Adam indignantly, yet solemnly, assured Mr. Pausch 
that they had the very best powder in the world, whereupon 
Mr.. Pausch replied that if it was that good he would take a 
pound. The conversation attracted the attention of the crowd 
about the stove and when Adam handed the package to Mr. 
Pausch he exhibited it to the crowd and asked those assembled 
to remember what Adam had said about the quality of the 
powder. About a half hour later Mr. Pausch again entered 
- the store with a package in his hand identically like the one 
he had just purchased. He was apparently very angry and 
told Adam the powder wasn’t worth a darn. Adam became 
angry and declared that the powder was just what he said 
it was, the very best in the world. Pausch denied and Adam 
defended until the crowd became very intent over the quarrel. 
‘Well!’ yelled Pausch, ‘‘T’ll just show you!’’ whereupon he 
jerked the stove door open and threw the package into the 
fire. There was an immediate and precipitous scattering 
of the crowd and Adam and the clerks did not stop running 
until they gained the alley door, while his older brother, Jake, 
who was wedged in the arms of a chair, could not escape, but 
fell backward in the excitement among some shovels, forks 
and rakes., Others of the crowd followed Adam and the 
clerks, some rushed back of the counter and some jumped 
down the open cellarway. Of course the package was a fake 
package. ‘The joke worked as Pausch had intended it should, 
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but he kept out of the reach of the frightened crowd for sey- 
eral hours, and it was several days before he succeeded in 
making his peace with the Gottfried brothers. After Jake 
Gottfried became reconciled to the humor of the incident it was 
worth a good deal to hear him describe his plight and fright, 
and the rush of the crowd, ending by declaring, ‘‘ Dat Pausch, 
he’s a reg’lar ga-zoozle.’’ 

One May morning, many years ago, a large box, filled with 
shiney new sickles with wood handles painted a brilliant red, 
stood in front of the store to attract the attention of persons 
needing an implement to cut grass. John Pausch saw in this 
an opportunity for some fun, and, as citizens and farmers 
passed by he would stop them, whisper something and sig- 
nificantly nod his head in the direction of the box of sickles. 
He did not do this so Adam could see him, for he was too foxy 
to be caught in his joke conspiracies. He whispered his idea 
to fully a dozen different people. Soon the scheme began to 
work. A man would stop-at the box, pick out a sickle, grasp 
it in his right hand and make motions like cutting grass. By 
this time Adam would step out of the door ready to make the 
sale. The prospective purchaser would look at the sickle in 
a puzzled way and then shift it to his left hand and make 
motions with it in a more satisfied manner. He would replace 
the sickle and take up another and go through all the motions 
again, always shifting to the left hand. In answer to Adam’s 
question, ‘‘Do you want to buy a sickle, gov’nor?’’ he would 
reply, ‘‘ Yes, but I don’t want a left-handed one.’’ Of course 
Adam would declare they were O. K., right-handed, all right. 
but the prospective customer argued differently and moved on. 
Soon another approached the box, when the same testing, 
motioning and argument ensued. After about the tenth per- 
son that day had declared that the sickles were left-handed, 
Adam convinced himself by testing and motioning and by the 
force of the arguments advanced by men who should surely 
know from experience in handling sickles, that they were 
really left-handed, when he burst into the store and shouted 
to Clerk Jake Burkhart, ‘‘Say Jake, them sand-of-gun whole- 
salers sent us a gross of left-handed sickles. Right away 
quick you nail up the whole shooting-match and ship ’em 
back,’’ which was done. The wholesalers were too wise to 
quarrel over the matter. They apologized and sent on a gross 
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just like them only the handles were painted blue and no fur- 
ther question was raised. 

For many years a patent washing machine stood in front 
of the store. One day a farmer stopped and looked it over. 
He opened the lid and gazed at its ‘‘innards”’ and he worked 
the lever that operated it. Scenting a possible customer Adam 
danced toward the door, but by the time he reached it the 
farmer was walking away. Adam vigorously hailed him, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Here, come back here, gov’nor, I want to sell you 
this machine.’’ The farmer smiled and replied, ‘‘No, Adam, 
T don’t want it. We’ve got one at home,’’ whereupon Adam 
remarked to some by-standers, ‘‘That’s the way it is, now ’em 
nare, washing machines are like noses—everybody’s got one.”’ 

In keeping with its policy of handling only the very best 
goods in the world, the firm, some years ago, placed in stock 
a car-load of the highest grade binder twine obtainable. It 
was strong and thin, hence measured many more feet to the 
pound than did the lumpy and heavier twines that were that 
same year being offered upon the market at a few cents less 
per pound. A little thought upon the subject should have 
convinced any fair-minded grain-grower that it would have 
been much more economical to have purchased the better 
grade, even at a higher price per pound. It would go much 
further in tying sheaves and it would have offered less sus- 
tenance to the voracious grass-hoppers, for they fattened on 
the cheaper twines, whereas they didn’t have teeth sharp 
enough to bite into the kind Adam offered. He could not sell 
his for less than ten cents per pound, without actual loss, so 
he was forced to see bundle after bundle of the cheaper twine 
of his competitors hauled past his store in farmers’ wagons, 
for they would purchase the cheaper grade, and the more 
Adam saw of this the bluer he became. Of course he ex- 
pressed his opinion quite forcibly of the short-sightedness of 
mankind in failing to see that more feet of twine to the pound 
was of more real worth than an apparent few cents of dif- 
ference in price, but the users could not see it that way and 
the neatly wrapped yellow balls remained in their burlap — 
sacks in the store and in the cellar, where they were heaped 
in long rows, and the harvest was going merrily on and the 
grass-hoppers were having their feast on the cheaper twines. 
Whenever Adam thought of the situation his face assumed a 
‘‘hefore taking’’ expression and he could have kicked an un- 
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muzzled bull-dog without thought or care of possible conse- 
quences. In other words, his binder twine grouch was poeti- 
cally beautiful in its supreme completeness. One day, while 
in one of his most woe-begone moods of thought upon the sub- 
ject, an old German friend and customer from his beloved 
Salem township, happened in the store:and dropped into a 
chair next to where Adam was seated. Adam was as silent 
and as solemn as an owl, staring into space—thinking, think- 
ing of Shakespeare’s wisdom in declaring, ‘‘What fools we 
mortals be,’? when he happened to notice his friend. He 
aroused himself from his reverie with a start, grasped the 
farmer by the hand and said: ‘‘Why, God bless your soul, 
Jake, how are you? Say, Jake, have you bought your binder 
twine yet?’’ Jake blinked a few times and drawled out the 
sad information that he had already laid in his supply. 
‘‘Where did you get it?’’ snapped Adam. ‘‘Over to Carey,”’’ 
was the slowly measured response. ‘‘What did you pay for 
it?’’ almost fiercely demanded Adam. ‘‘Kight and a third 
cents a pound,’’ replied the farmer. Adam fairly frothed at 
the mouth as he yelled at his clerk, Gottheb Stecher to ‘‘go 
to the cellar and bring up a ball of our twine.’’ This Gottlieb 
did with alacrity, and when he handed the ball to his em- 
ployer, Adam unwound about a yard of the twine. He hitched 
up his chair directly in front of the farmer and he held the 
strand of twine before that worthy’s eyes. ‘‘Now, honest, 
upon your honor as a man, Jake,’’ pleaded Adam, ‘‘tell me, 
honor bright, is your twine as thick as this?’’ The farmer 
slowly permitted his eyes to survey the string from one of 
Adam’s hands to the other, and back again, as if deliberately 
qualifying himself for the desired truthful reply, when he 
settled back in his chair and slowly and emphatically drawled, 
‘¢Ves. three times as thick,’’ whereupon Adam threw the ball 
fiercely upon the floor, lurched forward until his face almost 
touched that of the farmer, and he shouted: ‘‘You darned 
old fool, you; if you had horns you’d be three times dummer 
’n a cow!”’ 

J. Adam was toasting his hands and coat tails in front of 
the open door of the big stove one day, when a hardware 
drummer appeared before him. The drummer, instead of 
shaking hands and greeting him with that pleasant ‘‘I’d like 
to sell you a big bill of goods”’ expression, suddenly looked 
around as if startled and said, ‘‘Say, Adam, did you hear 
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that noise?’’ The action of the man was strange and Adam 
eagerly asked. ‘‘What noise?’’ whereupon the drummer 
laughed uproariously and slapping Adam on the back, re- 
torted, ‘‘Illinois.’”” Adam did not catch the humor of the 
pun until the drummer drew a map of it, said it over again— 
‘‘noise,’’ ‘‘Illinois,’’ and that it was the latest thing on the 
road. Finally it dawned upon Adam and he was enjoying a 
hearty laugh, which he ended very abruptly, whispering to 
the drummer to say nothing, as Philip was coming in the 
front door, and he would catch Philip with it. When Philip 
joined them at the stove Adam suddenly emitted his well- 
known warning whistle, threw up his hand and with an ex- 
pression of surprise turned to Philip and said, ‘‘Say, Philip, 
did you hear that racket?’’ ‘‘What racket?’’ asked Philip. 
At this Adam slapped him upon the back and laughingly ex- 
ploded, ‘‘Illinois!’? The drummer fairly collapsed into a 
chair in the excess of his mirth, while Adam danced about 
in his glee, but Philip couldn’t see what in thunder and darna- 
tion there was anything so very funny in such “‘narrheit 
stuft.’’ Noise and racket were the same to Adam, who never 
was poetic enough to appraise the value of rhyme or rhythm. 
His library shelves never sagged under the weight of bound 
volumes of the songs of the bards. 

Years ago J. Adam used to wear a shiny silk, or plug 
hat, but he was effectually cured of this by big Elias Miller, 
of Crawfordsville, who at the same time cured him of the hand- 
hitting habit referred to in the introductory part of this se- 
ries. Big Elias Miller, in his way, was as much of a character 
as was Adam. Elias was a giant in stature, big-boned, loose- 
jointed and loquacious. He wore his cap just as he happened 
to place it on his head. Sometimes the visor was correctly 
over his forehead, sometimes it was at the back of the head 
and sometimes over an ear at the side of his head. His face 
wore a perpetual grin, and a falling lower lip constantly 
placed on exhibition a mouth full of strong broad teeth. 
When Elias was not talking he was laughing and his laugh 
was almost a roar, for it could be heard blocks away and our 
people always knew when Elias was in town, even though 
they did not see him, and he was always roughly good na- 
tured. As he entered the hardware store, upon the eventful 
day of this particular incident, J. Adam, proudly arrayed in 
his plug hat, met Elias at the door. He grabbed Elias by the 
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right wrist with his left hand, swung his right in a complete 
circle and smashed down on Elias’ hand and joyfully ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, hello uncle.’’ Elias towered over him like 
a Gargantua over a pigmy. He grinned like a Billikin and 
then left his mighty, ham-like left hand drop upon the roof 
of Adam’s silk hat. There was a rip, the hat band bursted 
and Adam’s head was entirely hid from view. The rims 
were resting on his shoulders. Elias laughed uproariously 
as he turned and walked down the street. while Adam was 
making the air blue inside the store over this outrage to his 
top-piece. He never wore a silk tile thereafter, and he also 
amended his style of greeting and hand-shaking to a very 
considerable extent. 

‘‘Grandpa, I want a pocket knife,’’ said a little boy to 
his grandfather, several years ago. The grandfather was a 
tall gentleman with whiskers. At first he tried to convince 
the lad that he was too little a boy to have a pocket knife, 
but the child hung at his legs and whined and pleaded and 
insisted. Reluctantly the old gentleman dug into his pocket, 
fishing out a quarter, gave it to the young hopeful and told 
him to go over to Adam Gottfried’s and buy one. Soon the 
child came back and reported that he didn’t know Adam 
Gottfried. ‘‘What, you don’t know Adam Gottfried? Come 
on and I[’ll show him to you.’’ Approaching the hardware 
store they found Adam on the sidewalk in front. The old 
gentleman, who was well known in town for his sareastic 
remarks, told Adam that his grandson had said that he did 
not know Adam Gottfried, then turning to the child and 
pointing to Adam, he said, ‘‘Now, sonny, after this whenever 
you see a little Dutchman with a belly full of beer, that’s 
Adam Gottfried.’’ This remark aroused Adam like a flash, 
for he did not happen to be in the best of humor at the time, 
and bending toward the boy, Adam exclaimed, *‘ Yes, and 
sonny, whenever you see an old billy goat with a belly full 
of ice water, that’s your grand-daddy!”’ and he gave the 
astonished elder a shove that made him stagger into the 
gutter, and then rushed into the store and kicked over a 
keg, scattering lath nails all over the floor, but the appear- 
ance of a country boy with some coon skins to sell, caused 
him to forget the affront and he was soon whistling and yod- 
ling as though nothing had occurred. 
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The usual crowd was in the store, one day, a number of 
years ago, when a stranger entered. He stood around a while 
and then took a seat. He smiled when the others laughed at 
Adam’s vivid description of a recent fishing trip when he 
landed a regular snolly-goster, for Adam would go through 
all the motions of fishing in telling a fish story, even to cast- 
ing the minnow and the reeling in of the captive—the Jerk- 
ing of the line and pole and all. The stranger did not look 
like a frowsy tramp exactly, but it was plain to be seen that 
he was a laborer in hard luck. After about an hour or so he 
got Adam’s attention and asked to speak to him privately, 
and they walked to the back part of the store. The stranger 
talked German and informed Adam that he was a brick- 
maker by trade; that he had been working on the Stief yards 
at Carey, but that he had lost his job. He admitted that he 
was broke but he knew that if he could get to Lima he could 
get work again. He then produced a gold watch and asked 
Adam to loan him ten dollars and to hold the watch as se- 
curity for one week. He made the further stipulation that 
if he failed to redeem the watch within the week it would 
be Adam’s. Adam ealled Philip and they talked the matter 
over. ‘‘But,’’ said Adam, ‘‘how do we know what that tur- 
nip’s worth?’’ The stranger told them to take it to any jeweler 
and find its value before they made the loan, so Adam and 
Philip took the time-piece next door and showed it to John 
Pausch, the jeweler. ‘‘What’s it worth, John?’’ inquired 
Adam. John screwed his magnifying glass into his eye and 
examined the watch, front and back. ‘‘There’s no watch in 
this town that holds a candle to this,’ replied John. ‘‘Full 
jeweled, Swiss movement and heavy gold ease, and it’s no 
filled case either. I'll give seventy-five dollars for it any- 
time, and at that I’d be getting it cheap,’’ he continued. He 
handed the watch back to Adam, who said to Philip, ‘‘We’ll 
let him have the ten,’’ and back to the store they went. They 
handed the stranger ten dollars, had him state the conditions 
of the loan to the crowd, that those assembled might be wit- 
nesses, which the stranger did, and the watch was placed in 
the safe. As soon as the man secured the money he became 
sociable as one does when a financial strain has been relieved. 
He invited the entire crowd to go with him and have some- 
thing, and fifteen or twenty pairs of feet commenced the 
march to Herman Wissler’s, where the rye bread had caraway 
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seed in it, the limburger was always just ripe enough, and 
there could be no possible criticism of the amber fluid with 
its creamy crest. Besides, it was a pleasure to talk across 
the bar to genial Herman, whose facial features reminded 
one of the pictures of Gen. Ben Butler. The stranger ‘‘set 
"em up”’ several times, at a cost of over a dollar a round, with 
Adam plucking Philip’s coat tails and whispering, ‘‘let the 
darn fool spend the money if he wants to; he can’t redeem 
the watch in a week.’’ Finally the stranger bade the party 
good-bye and thanking Adam and Philip for helping him 
out, departed. 

The next day Charley Stief, of Carey, happened in the 
hardware store.. He looked worried and he informed Adam 
and Philip that a fine gold watch of his had been stolen a few 
days before. He said that he had hung his vest on a fence 
post at his brick yard and that now his watch and a German 
tramp brickmaker who had worked for him, were both gone. 
Supposing that the fellow may have come to Upper San- 
dusky he thought he better come over and look around a 
little; maybe he could find out something. All this time cold 
chills were creeping up the backs of Adam and Philip, and 
they blurted out the fact that they had loaned a ‘‘feller’”’ ten 
dollars on a gold watch the day before. They exhibited the © 
watch and Mr. Stief claimed the propetty with such an ex- 
pression of satisfaction that Adam’s ire became instantly 
aroused, ‘‘Yes, Charley, we and you have been old friends 
for a coon’s age, now ’em nare, but how can you prove that 
this is your watch?’’ ‘‘Of course,’’ replied Charley, ‘‘that I 
must do. I can do that easy, for Ed. Brauns cleaned the 
watch for me only about ten days ago, and I’m sure he’s 
got the number in his book,’’ so Mr. Stief and Adam and 
Philip marched to Mr. Brauns’ jewelry store. Ata glance he 
identified the watch as belonging to Mr. Stief, whereupon 
that gentleman nonchalantly restored it to his pocket, sym- 
pathetically remarking that he was sorry they had to lose ten 
dollars and all that. Adam boiled over and he and Philip 
held an explosive council of war. Adam was sure that the 
‘‘sand-of-a-gun,’’ was in town yet. They would find Marshal 
Nick Grundtisch, hunt the ‘‘feller’’ and get him arrested. 
They found the marshal and they found the man, and soon 
the people on the streets became aware of the fact that some- 
thing was seriously disturbing the peace and dignity of the 
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village. Mr. Stief identified the man as being the fellow who 
had worked for him and who had disappeared. Of course he 
did not see him steal the watch, ‘‘but, gentlemen, it’s easy to 
put two and two together, ain’t it.’’. Sure. By the time the 
prisoner and the party had reached the old yellow corner, on 
the way to the mayor’s office and calaboose, quite a crowd 
had congregated. Here a brilliant thought struek Adam. He 
halted the party and took Philip aside and whispered to him. 
In hurried and tearful words he told Philip that they were 
foolish to take the fellow before the mayor; that the ‘‘sand- 
of-a-gun’’ didn’t have a cent and that they would have the 
costs to pay in addition to what they had already lost; that 
they would go to the store with him and do something else. 
So Adam called to Marshal Grundtisch and said, ‘‘Say, Nick, 
before we go to the mayor’s office bring him up to the store.’”’ 
They went to the store and when the marshal, the prisoner, 
Mr. Stief and a few followers had reached the stove, Adam 
and Philip gave each other a wink, whereupon one rushed to 
the front door and the other to the back door, locking them. 
They then grabbed ax-handles out of a rack and rushed with 
them menacingly uplifted toward the stranger, the muttered 
imprecations and the determined expressions of their faces 
indicating that they fully intended administering some law 
of their own devising, but before they could strike a blow 
Charley Stief sharply called upon them to halt. He laugh- 
ingly remarked that the joke was being carried a little too 
far. ‘‘Why, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t you know this man? He’s 
my brother, Adam, from California—an old boyhood friend 
of yours. He got rich out west and came to make me a visit 
and he said he bet he could play a good joke on the Gottfried 
boys, and that they wouldn’t know him.’’ The ax-handles 
clattered to the floor and soon Adam, Philip and Adam were 
hugging each other in very frenzy, for they had been brick- 
yard boys together in their youth. The extreme anger of 
a few moments before melted into laughter and buoyancy that 
was almost hysterical, and a gay time was had for the balance 
of that day and night. It is no libel to ‘hint that the midnight 
closing ordinance was fractured and that ‘‘Hi Le, Hi Lo’”’ was 
warbled more than several times in the celebration that fol- 
lowed the unmasking of the watch joke, which has gone into 
the annals of local lore as being as clever a stunt as was ever 
pulled off within the limits of Wyandot county. 
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J. Adam was called to the Great Beyond about one month 
too soon for him to experience the greatest ambition of his 
life, for after a strenuous campaign of political endeavor he 
had been nominated and elected by the democrats as a mem- 
ber of the board of commissioners of Wyandot county, but 
death snatched from him the honor when it was almost within 
his grasp, for he departed this life just a short time before 
he would have been inducted into office. Several very funny 
incidents are related in connection with the campaign he made 
for votes. His personal popularity gained him many votes 
and the humor that went with his progress over the county 
won for him many more. Adam, seated in his high buggy, 
driving his favorite horse, ‘‘Razorblade,’’ made a tour of all 
of the townships of the county. In Marseilles township Adam 
approached a very dignified and pious looking gentleman— 
who proved to be a preacher who had been assigned a charge 
and who had moved there a short time before. Adam handed 
him a card announcing his candidacy. The preacher adjusted 
his glasses, read the card and musingly remarked: ‘‘Ah, J. 
A. Gottfried, democratic candidate for county commissioner ? 
Glad to meet you, Mr. Gottfried. J never knew or heard of 
you before.’’ ‘‘You didn’t?’’ interrogated Adam in aston- 
ishment, ‘‘you didn’t! Why, heilig donnerwetter, I thought 
every sand-of-a-gun in Wyandot county knowed me.”’ 

During the fall of 1900 the Upper Sandusky lodge of 
Elks staged an amateur production of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van comic opera, ‘‘The Mikado.’’ The scene of the opera is 
laid in Japan, hence the characters were all Japanese in rep- 
resentation. The committee having charge of the produc- 
tion knew very well if they could induce J. Adam to take a 
part, the mere announcement of the fact would insure a full 
house and make the affair a financial success. The subject 
was broached to him and he rejected the suggestion vehe- 
mently. There were two things he would never do—go to 
jail, or make a darn fool of himself on the stage, no sir, posi- 
tively, no sir. The committee retired crestfallen. Finally 
word was sent to Adam that unless he consented to assist the 
Elks in their comic opera he would probably fail to receive 
any of their votes for county commissioner, for which office 
he was a candidate at the time. This caused him to think of 
the matter from a different standpoint. ‘‘Why, gentlemen,”’’ 
he said, ‘‘I was only fooling you. Of course I will take a 
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part. Just dress me up and tell me what to do, and I’ll do 
it or bust wide open, but you must let me put on a little spe- 
cialty—a little fishing act. I just want to show the people 
how me and Rev. Byers pull out the snolly-gosters when we 
go fishing.’”? The committee happily agreed to let him do 
anything from a yodel to a song and dance, and he was as- 
signed the part of umbrella bearer to His Majesty, the Mi- 
kado. The house was packed and when the Mikado and his 
umbrella bearer appeared upon the stage pandemonium 
reigned for full five minutes. Adam, in a Japanese costume, 
was a comedy success—a tremendous hit. The more the 
audience howled and laughed the funnier became Adam’s 
antics. He glided across the stage and whirled about with 
his large Japanese umbrella and nearly demolished the chorus. 
He had not rehearsed and the people upon the stage were as 
full of laughter as were the people in front. When the Mi- 
kado, in the course of the play, pronounced sentence upon 
Nanki-Poo, ordering that he be ‘‘boiled in oil,’’ the umbrella 
bearer, standing at his side, rolled his eyes and shouted, *‘hot 
stuff.’? This was not in the words of the opera, but it broke 
up both the audience and the actors, and when Katisha be- 
moaned the fate of her lover, so cruelly sentenced, wailing, 
‘*Oh where, oh where will I get another,’’ Adam looked at her 
most sympathetically, shook his head, and exclaimed 
‘‘Dammed if I know!’’ This was also a spontaneous inter- 
polation, as good as any in the opera, and it also caused shrieks 
of laughter on the part of audience and players. At the con- . 
clusion of his fishing specialty, which was better than any 
professional effort could have been, an usher walked down 
the aisle and handed to Adam a large cabbage head made of 
paper and painted to look like the real article by the dec- 
orators working at the new courthouse. Adam reached over 
the footlights and gracefully accepted the cabbage head. He 
held it proudly aloft, turned to the audience and bowing, said, 
‘Thanks, ladies and gentlemen, this is better’n I expected. 
I expected eggs.’? Adam showed that night that he had surely 
missed his calling—that he would have been a scream as a 
comedian, had he adopted that profession. 

The writer was in a hotel at Urbana some years ago. He 
had just placed his name and address upon the register, when 
a traveling man, who was standing at the counter, said, ‘‘Par- 
don me, but I noticed you are from Upper Sandusky. Do you 
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know the Gottfried brothers?’’? The writer replied that he 
did and he asked the traveling man if he also knew them. 
‘‘No, I do not,’’ he replied, ‘‘for I have never been in Upper 
Sandusky, but I happened at Somerset, Pennsylvania, when 
Miss Mabel McKinley was married to Doctor Baer. President 
McKinley and the members of his cabinet were there to attend 
the wedding. While the president was at his brother’s house, . 
the members of the cabinet were seated in front of the leading 
hotel of the town, and a former Upper Sanduskian, George 
Foster, who was there as the president’s personal body guard, 
was telling stories of the Dutch Hardware, the Gottfried 
brothers, and I never saw a man laugh as heartily and uproari- 
ously as did the otherwise dignified secretary of state, the 
Hon. John Hay, and of course the other cabinet members did 
likewise. It seemed that they were always eager for a Dutch 
hardware story by Mr. Foster.’’ This incident is related only 
for the purpose of showing that Adam was known beyond the 
limited confines of his own home town and county. 

Some years ago a party of Upper Sandusky capitalists, 
including Adam and Philip, formed the Oakdale Land Com- 
pany for the purpose of handling a large real-estate deal at 
Toledo. The company purchased a tract of land in one of the 
suburbs of the Maume bay city and made an allotment. They 
appointed a manager, whom we will call Smith, to have charge 
of the erection of six or eight residences and to sell lots. 
‘‘Smith’’ moved to Toledo and took charge. At the next 
annual meeting of the board of directors ‘‘Smith’’ submitted 
his report and expense bill. This was minutely itemized and 
was rather a lengthy document, and every fourth or fifth item 
in the bill read ‘‘street car tickets, fifty cents.’’ The directors 
were intently listening to the reading of the bill, when J. 
Adam whispered to Philip loud enough for everybody in the 
room to hear, ‘‘Say, Philip, let’s buy that street car line! 
We'll get-richer’n h—ll if nobody rides on it but ‘Smith!’ ”’ 
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